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PREFACE. 


To anticipate criticism, I desire to say that, despite the title, 
these volumes make no pretension to the science of history. 
They are simply the annals of a colony in which I have 
spent half a century of my life, and claim only the merit of 
accuracy so far as facts are concerned. For the first 
eighteen years of the period treated of I have been neces- 
sarily dependent upon the records and oral statements of 
others. I had the advantage of a personal acquaintance 
with Mr. John Pascoe Fawkner, Mr. John Helder Wedge, 
Sir Wiliam A’Beckett, Mr. D. C. McArthur, and at least a 
dozen others who shaped events in the Thirties and Forties. 
I have not always found their reminiscences accurate, but 
I have invariably endeavoured to verify them. Since 1854 
all the events recorded have passed practically under my 
own observation. I am familiar with the aspect of the 
whole colony, from the Mallee wildernesses of the North 
to the forests of Cape Otway; from the pastoral plains 
around the lake districts of the West to the Buffalo Ranges 
and the table lands of far Omeo. The progress of agricul- 
tural settlement has been closely watched by me, and in my 
official career I have had some part in supervising and stimu- 


lating it. 


vii 


viil PREFACE 


I have often noticed with regret the small interest which 
the rising generation of Victoria takes in the work of nation- 
building going on around them. Indeed, if one may judge 
of the knowledge of our legislators by the manner in which 
they frequently ignore the teachings of experience, it would 
almost seem as if they, too, were unacquainted with, and 
indifferent to, the past. It should, therefore, be a conveni- 
ence to have in one work, easy of reference, the material for 
forming an opinion, which could otherwise only be gained by 
consulting voluminous Parliamentary records, official re- 
ports, and endless piles of journals. So far as possible I 
have verified the political utterances by reference to Hansard, 
and all quotations from State documents have been carefully 
compared. But I have not encumbered the pages with detail 
references, the source of information being clearly indicated 
in the text. 

With most of the leading politicians of the last thirty 
years I have had some intimacy, but in no case have I ever 
intimated my intention of committing my views of their 
proceedings to paper, nor have I submitted a single page of 
my manuscript to any one for an opinion. Hence I am 
alone responsible for the deductions which I have sometimes 
drawn from the facts recorded. Many of those deductions 
will, I am sure, be unpopular; some, no doubt, will be hotly 
contested. 

It is a drawback to contemporary history that personal 
considerations, or even expediency, sometimes counsel 
silence, when, if dealing with a departed generation, praise 
or blame would be fairly dealt out. I have not allowed this 


feeling to influence my judgment, which has been invariably 
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founded on the public actions, not on the private character 
of any of the actors in the Victorian political drama. I am 
quite prepared to accept the consequences of outspokenness, 
only asking those who differ from me to take for granted 
the sincerity of my opinions, and my assurance that they 
have not been hurriedly formed. 


HENRY G. TURNER. 


MELBOURNE, 1904. 
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CHAPTER I. 
INTRODUCTORY. 


THE adventures and discoveries of the navigators who visited the 
coasts of Australia before the close of the eighteenth century have 
little direct connection with the history of Victoria. Their pictu- 
resque story has been ably told by writers covering a larger area, 
and for all practical purposes the voyage of the First Fleet, which 
left England in May, 1787, to found a permanent settlement at the 
Antipodes, may be regarded as the starting-point of Colonial annals. 

As this voyage represents the initiatory effort of Australian 
colonisation it is worth recording at some length. 

The year 1787 was not a brilliant one in English history. The 
country was smarting under the sense of defeat and humiliation in 
the but recently finished strife with the North American colonies. 
George III. was a recognised lunatic, but had not yet been super- 
seded. His son and successor had entered upon a career of pro- 
fligacy that discredited royalty, and brought him annually before 
Parliament as a suppliant for the means to pacify his creditors. 
The substratum of society was in that electrical condition of dis- 
satisfaction with things in general which characterised the period 
immediately preceding the outburst of the French Revolution ; 
snarling in sullen discontent, living from hand to mouth in a 
savage contest with hunger and poverty. The penal laws were 
ferocious in conception and harsh in administration. As a con- 
sequence, the prisons were full to overflowing, and there was 
neither the consideration nor the opportunity for regarding the 
reformatory aspect of punishment. 

To get rid of this sweltering mass of moral corruption was the 


main consideration of the Government of the day; to get it out of 
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sight, and, if possible, to place it where it might work out its own 
redemption without fear of spreading the contamination with which 
it must taint its present crowded surroundings. 

The rich plantations of Virginia and the Carolinas, that had so 
profitably absorbed and assimilated many thousands of British 
felons in the past, were now closed against foreign bondsmen. 
A shipload that had been experimentally sent to the pestiferous 
west coast of Africa had perished with a celerity that forbade a 
continuance of a plan attended with such inexorably fatal results. 

The detailed reports of Captain Cook’s discoveries in the great 
southern land, practically uninhabited, healthful, beautiful, and, 
best of all, isolated, gave a fresh direction to the efforts of the Pitt 
Ministry. With prompt decision the celebrated orders-in-council 
were issued on the 6th of December, 1786, and the district vaguely 
known as Botany Bay was designated a penal settlement, and 
provided with a court of judicature and a form of government 
supposed to be favourable to the development of a community so 
unnaturally constituted. 

Tenders for the conveyance of about 800 convicts to the 
Antipodes were called for by the Admiralty in September, 1786, 
and the final result of their selection was the chartering of six 
transport ships, named respectively the Alexander, the Scar- 
borough, the Charlotte, the Lady Penrhyn, the Prince of Wales 
and the Friendship, together with three store-ships, the Fishbourne, 
the Borrowdale and the Golden Grove. Of the nine vessels the 
largest, the Alexander, was only 450 tons burthen, and the entire 
tonnage of the fleet was a trifle over 3,000, or less than half the 
burthen of most of the ocean liners that may now often be seen in 
the waters of Port Phillip. 

The guidance and protection of this miscellaneous flotilla was 
committed to His Majesty’s frigate Sirius, herself only a converted 
merchantman that had been purchased by a parsimonious Govern- 
ment from the Hast India Company. She mounted only twenty 
six-pounder guns, but was a fair sailer of about 520 tons, and on 
the matter of comfortable accommodation was well suited to a 
voyage of long duration. 

Captain Arthur Phillip, R.N., then in his fortieth year, was 
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appointed to the command of the expedition and the government 
of the proposed settlement. As the grave responsibilities of the 
latter position would necessarily withdraw him for a time at least 
from his professional duties, it was deemed advisable to appoint a 
second captain of the Sirius, and the choice fell upon John Hunter. 
To him we are indebted for the fullest account of the expedition in 
which he took so prominent a part, published immediately on his 
return to England; and subsequently, on revisiting Australia, he 
became the second Governor of the infant colony, in succession to 
Captain Phillip. 

The strength of the squadron was increased before sailing by 
the addition of the armed tender brig Supply, under the command 
of Lieutenant Ball, R.N., and the two representatives of England’s 
naval power, having completed their equipment at Deptford, 
dropped down the river to Long Reach on the 10th of December, 
ready for departure. 

But nobody was in a hurry in those days, and the shipmasters 
continued placidly waiting until the 30th of January, 1787, when, 
having been joined by some of the transports, they sailed in com- 
pany for Spithead. Meeting with bad weather and head winds in 
the Channel, they lay to in the Downs, and in a general way killed 
time so effectually that it was the end of February before they 
dropped anchor off Portsmouth, accomplishing in a month a dis- 
tance now performed by ordinary steamers in a day. 

Two of the transports, the Charlotte and the Friendship, had 
been ordered on to Plymouth to embark their contingent of convicts 
from the prison ship Dunkirk lying there, but it was not until the 
3rd of March that the Secretary of State despatched Mr. John 
White, the surgeon-superintendent, from London, with orders for 
the embarkation. He arrived in Plymouth on the 7th, and two 
days afterwards the marines were put on board, followed next day 
by the convicts, and on the 12th the two transports sailed for 
Spithead, where five days later they anchored in company with 
the rest of the fleet. 

Here another period of tedious delay was experienced, and the 
end of April found the squadron idly floating in the placid waters 
of the Solent, and their crews — speculating upon the pro- 
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bable date of their departure. The period of forced inaction was 
turned to good account by Mr. White, the humane surgeon in 
charge of the fleet. He soon found that the cramped quarters, 
want of exercise, scarcity of clothing and unsuitability of provisions 
were likely to decimate his charge if allowed to continue over so 
long a period as the unknown character of the voyage appeared 
to indicate. He visited all the transports in turn, inspecting the 
accommodation, and pressed upon the Secretary of State the 
necessity for some relaxation of the discipline and improvement of 
the commissariat. He succeeded in obtaining authority to allow 
all the convicts full rations of fresh provisions when the ships were 
in port; to ensure all of them being admitted to daily exercise on 
deck for a certain number of hours, and that their quarters should 
be periodically lime-washed and disinfected. The deficient clothing 
was a matter which the Government apparently did not care to 
incur the expense of remedying; and though many of the poor 
half-clad wretches were suffering severely from the biting winds of 
an English March, the prospect of an early advent to warmer 
latitudes was the only palliation they were able to secure. 

Of the 756 convicts for whose transport all these elaborate 
preparations were slowly approaching completion, only thirty-five 
were under sentence for life, and only eighteen for fourteen years, 
the remainder uniformly for seven years. When it is taken into 
account that a vast range of offences was covered by the 700 
culprits to whom such uniformity of punishment was meted out, 
it appears to indicate a rule of thumb method of administering the 
law that was inimical to the claims of justice. 

It is no exaggeration to say that more than half of these 
offenders would have escaped in our police courts to-day with 
sentences ranging from seven days to three months’ imprisonment. 
Many of them suffered for comparatively venial offences against 
the game laws, the licensing acts and the Customs regulations ; 
a large number for petty peculations and frauds; a few for seditious 
writings or speeches, and of these it may be said that to-day their 
utterances would escape the dignity of a prosecution. The number 
condemned for crimes of violence was comparatively small, for in 
1787 the gallows was a flourishing institution, and the journey by 
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cart to Tyburn was a simpler and less expensive solution of the 
difficulty than a voyage to the Antipodes. And yet, varying as 
was the culpability of these unhappy creatures, Mr. Surgeon White 
mentions incidentally that all the male convicts were ironed on 
embarkation, and apparently the majority of them remained so 
during the entire voyage. 

The Alexander and the Scarborough, the two largest transports, 
carried each about 200 male convicts. The Lady Penrhyn and 
the Prince of Wales were devoted exclusively to women, while the 
Charlotte and the Friendship each carried about 100 persons, men 
and women. To enforce the necessary discipline on board, and to 
provide for the defence of the proposed colony abroad, a detach- 
ment of about 200 royal marines was distributed throughout the 
flotilla, and were accompanied by twenty-eight women and fourteen 
children of their own, together with thirteen children belonging 
to the convicts. 

The distribution of the more important official passengers was 
as follows: David Collins, the judge-advocate and future historian 
of the settlement, Major Robert Ross, commanding the marines 
and designate Lieutenant-Governor of the colony, together with 
the adjutant, the quarter-master and the commissary-general, were 
provided with accommodation on board H.M. ship Sirius. The 
surgeon-superintendent, John White, who also published his ac- 
count of the voyage, took passage on the transport Charlotte, 
whence he availed himself of every favourable opportunity for 
visiting and inspecting the other transports, and appears to have 
been animated by a benevolent desire to maintain the health of 
the convicts, and to secure them every reasonable indulgence. The 
Rey. Richard Johnson, the chaplain of the colony, accompanied 
by his wife, secured their joint comfort by domiciling himself 
on board one of the store-ships, the Golden Grove. Probably he 
thought he might as well, for some months at least, escape the 
unpleasantness of personal contact with a mass of wickedness such 
aS he had not much hope of his own ability to ameliorate. 

All arrangements were now completed, and the advent of the 
commander, Captain Phillip, was anxiously awaited, and on the 
7th of May he arrived from London and took command of the fleet, 
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The wind had been favourable for a start for a whole week, but 
with all his professed anxiety to get away before it changed, it was 
not till Thursday, the 10th of May, that he made signal for sailing. 
Then an unexpected difficulty arose to check his impetuosity in the 
discovery of an incipient mutiny amongst the sailors of the trans- 
ports, who, not having the fear of naval discipline before their eyes, 
refused to work unless they were paid up to the date of their de- 
parture. As most of them had already been employed on board 
their respective ships for nearly six months, and many declared 
that they wanted to purchase absolute necessities of outfit for so 
long a voyage, it did not seem an unreasonable demand. Their 
dissatisfaction was naturally enhanced by the knowledge that the 
sailors of the Sirius and the Supply had received the usual advance 
of two months’ wages, in accordance with the practice of the Royal 
Navy on extended cruises. But these were the days of high- 
handed authority in matters marine, and Captain Phillip was equal 
to the occasion. The Hyena, frigate, had been appointed by the 
Admiralty to the special duty of accompanying the fleet for a dis- 
tance of 100 miles clear of the English Channel, and he directed 
the masters of the respective transports to put their recalcitrant 
seamen on board that ship, receiving in exchange an equal number 
of blue-jackets, to be afterwards re-exchanged at sea. Half a 
dozen in all succeeded in deserting, but the ringleaders having 
been safely transferred to the man-of-war, the embryo mutiny 
collapsed, and on Saturday morning, the 12th of May, the signal 
was once more hoisted for sailing. Before the entire fleet had 
weighed anchor the wind which had so long blown from a favour- 
ing quarter fell dead, and the night found all brought up again off 
Spithead, barely a mile away from the quarters occupied for be- 
tween two and three months. But the fates could not continue 
permanently adverse, and at daybreak next morning (Sunday, 13th 
May, 1787) the whole fleet passed out through the Needles, and 
shaped a western course down Channel with a favouring breeze 
and the bright sunshine that makes the white cliffs of old England 
such a picturesque sight. 

The wind falling light it took three days to clear the Channel, 
and that time was quite long enough to show that the progress of 
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the fleet would be greatly hindered by the ponderously slow sailing 
of the Charlotte and Lady Penrhyn, which soon proved themselves 
quite unequal to keep up with the others. But the inevitable had 
to be accepted, and the more rapid sailers were ordered to keep 
under easy canvas rather than risk a dispersion of the convoy. 

On the 20th of May the first and only outbreak of insubordina- 
tion amongst the convicts was discovered, and promptly punished. 
It occurred on board the Scarborough, where 205 male convicts 
were guarded by thirty-one privates and three officers of marines. 
According to the report of one of the prisoners, who turned King’s 
evidence, a plot had been concocted for overpowering the guard by 
a sudden rush and taking possession of the ship—though what 
they could have done with her in the immediate proximity of three 
men-of-war had probably never entered into their consideration. 
Two men who were denounced as ringleaders were sent on board 
the Sirius, when, while firmly protesting their entire innocence, 
they were awarded each two dozen lashes, and relegated in extra 
irons to the Prince of Wales. The Hyena, frigate, left the same 
day on her return to port, five of her crew having volunteered to 
accompany the expedition in place of an equal number who had 
deserted from the Fishbourne, store-ship, on the eve of sailing. 
The armed tender brig Supply was ordered to keep six miles ahead 
of the squadron, and to signal when land was seen. In this order 
they proceeded with light and variable winds until on the evening 
of the 3rd of June the whole fleet dropped anchor in the roads of 
Santa Cruz, off the island of Teneriffe. 

The object of so early a break in the voyage was to replenish 
the stock of fresh water and give the crowded passengers and 
crews the benefit of a liberal supply of vegetables and fruit. 

A hundred years ago the outbreak of scurvy at sea was a 
standing menace on all extended voyages. Pork and beef, salted 
to a condition of petrifaction, with hard biscuit frequently honey- 
~ combed with weevil, was the staple of the commissariat, while 
the practice of condensing drinkable water being then unknown, 
the quantity to be stored for the requirements of 1,200 persons 
was very considerable. During the week which the fleet remained 
at Teneriffe all hands were dieted on fresh meat and soft bread, 
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and a generous distribution of mulberries and green figs served 
as a valuable and palatable anti-scorbutic. 

Captain Phillip and his officers appear to have had a very 
pleasant time on the island, being most hospitably entertained by 
the Governor, and though, of course, no special relaxation was 
permitted to the prisoners, the picturesque panorama spread out 
before them, and the balmy atmosphere around, must have ap- 
peared like an approach to Paradise after their experience of English 
prison life and its concomitants. The day before they left, the first 
attempt at escape was made by one of the convicts, John Powers. 
Seized with an irresistible impulse at the sight of an unoccupied 
boat alongside the ship, he dropped quietly into it, under cover of 
the darkness, and rowed off to a Dutch East Indiaman that had 
just arrived, begging to be taken on board. The Hollanders, 
however, probably suspecting his character, refused to receive 
him, and he desperately pulled ashore, casting his boat adrift, 
and concealing himself among the rocks. As the master of each 
transport was liable to a penalty of £40 for every convict he failed 
to account for, there was sufficient inducement to go in search oi 
him. The boat, drifting about off his hiding-place, gave a sufficient 
clue, and early next morning he was run down, and taken on board 
the Sirius for punishment. Fortunately for him, Captain Phillip 
took a humane view of the case and the temptation to which 
he had succumbed, and he escaped the anticipated flogging, 
being returned to the transport, and ordered to be kept in extra 
irons. 

At daybreak on the 10th of June the fleet weighed anchor, and 
made sail for the Cape Verde Islands, Eight days of gentle breezes 
and long rolling seas brought them within the tropics and in sight 
of the islands, where they purposed a further augmentation of 
their water supply. Early on the morning of the 19th of June they 
were close to the island of St. Iago, with the signal flying for 
preparing to anchor; but a sudden change of wind rendering 
entrance to the harbour difficult, if not dangerous, Captain Phillip 
abandoned his intention, and made signals to hoist all canvas and 
bear away to the south. Great was the disappointment at this 
unexpected deprivation of another pleasant break in the monotony 
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of the voyage, and serious were the ‘anticipations that the stock of 
water would give out in the long voyage through the —— 
equatorial region to Rio Janeiro. 

This picturesque port was not reached until the evening of the 
4th of August, fifty-five days after leaving Teneriffe, and the inter- 
vening ocean was not passed over without some difficulties, and 
much discomfort from the heat and overcrowding. A month 
before reaching Rio it had been found necessary to put all hands 
on an allowance of three pints of water per day for all purposes— 
a quantity manifestly insufficient with a diet of salt provisions 
within the tropical region. As instancing the disregard for ordinary 
sanitary measures which then distinguished the mercantile marine, 
it is related by Surgeon White that on the 18th of July he was sig- 
nalled for to visit the Alexander on account of a violent outbreak 
of alarming sickness that affected convicts and crew alike. On 
proceeding to investigate the cause, he at once pronounced it to 
be due to the neglect which had allowed the foul bilge water to 
accumulate. To use his own words: “It had risen so high that 
the panels of the cabin and the buttons of the officers’ uniforms 
had turned black from the noxious exhalations’”’. When the 
hatches were removed the stench was overpowering, but in a couple 
of days, when the ship had been pumped dry, the feverish epidemic 
entirely disappeared. 

The loose behaviour of the female convicts was a source of 
continual disquietude to the good surgeon, who found it impossible 
to allow them the least latitude without demoralising the crews 
and subverting discipline. Their confinement below in the hot 
weather developed all kinds of hysterical outbreaks and successions 
of fainting fits, but if the gratings were removed they were soon in 
mischief, and sailors and marines were continually being had up 
for punishment on their account. Finally it became absolutely 
necessary to insist on locking them below, except for the specified 
hours of exercise on deck under surveillance, but they resented this 
so strongly as actually to break down a most substantial bulkhead 
that separated their quarters from the forecastle. 

Wind sails were rigged through every hatch, and all that was 
understood of ventilation in those days was resorted to; but for 
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about a month they had a very trying time, and were doubtless 
glad enough to get into more southern latitudes. 

On the day after the arrival of the fleet at Rio, a convict, named 
Thomas Barrett, passed to a boatman who was selling fruit along- 
side the ship some spurious quarter dollars, which it was alleged 
he had manufactured since leaving Teneriffe out of some old 
uniform buttons and pewter spoons. It seems almost incredible 
that a convict who was never allowed near a fire and always kept 
under surveillance, who could not do any hammering or filing 
without attracting the sentinels’ attention, should have been able 
to complete such a piece of skilled work. Surgeon White, who 
examined the coins himself, says that the impression, milling and 
general appearance were so good that had they been made of 
better metal they would have deceived an expert. The mystery of 
the process has never been cleared up, but enough was manifest 
to show that Mr. Barrett was a dangerous man to be at large in 
any country where coins were the circulating medium. The his- 
torians of the voyage do not say what punishment was meted out 
to Barrett and his accomplices, but about a month later a marine, 
named James Baker, received 200 lashes for endeavouring to pass 
off a similar coin knowing it to be bad, having, doubtless, got it 
from the same convicts. 

The fleet remained at Rio for a whole month, and during that 
time the prisoners were supplied daily with a pound of rice, a 
pound and a half of fresh beef, with abundance of fresh vegetables. 
Oranges, too, were freely distributed amongst them, and, as might 
have been expected, the general health was pronounced very good. 
They had an additional treat provided for them while in port in 
the presence of their chaplain, who, in the words of David Collins, 
‘“ performed divine service ’’ on two of the transports every Sunday. 

At daybreak on the 4th of September the flotilla once more got 
under way, and laid the course for the Cape of Good Hope. The 
passage across the South Atlantic was marked by variable and 
squally weather, accompanied by a good deal of rain, and what, 
after the experience of the last three months, appeared to the ill- 
clad prisoners to be very cold winds. On the afternoon of the 
13th of October the whole fleet was safely anchored in Table Bay, 
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the commander recording his grateful congratulations that this 
part of the voyage had been accomplished in the short space of 
five weeks and four days. 

It was now something over five months since the fleet sailed 
from Portsmouth, and the most serious part of the journey had yet 
to be commenced. So far the various ports of call were more or 
less known to navigators, having trustworthy charts, and possessing 
most of the necessaries and conveniences of commerce. Beyond 
the Cape, however, lay a vast expanse of ocean where there was 
no prospect of the voyagers encountering any other vessels, and 
where, if it became necessary to refit or to seek fresh water or pro- 
visions, they must be entirely dependent on their own discoveries. 
No wonder the travellers were rather low spirited at the prospect, 
and the words of the historian, David Collins, seem to indicate the 
general feeling of, at any rate, the voluntary passengers: “ It was 
natural,” he says, “to indulge at this moment a melancholy re- 
flection which obtruded itself on the mind. The land behind us was 
the abode of a civilised people; that before us was the residence 
of savages. When, if ever, we might again enjoy the commerce of 
the world, was doubtful and uncertain. The refreshments and the 
pleasures of which we had so liberally partaken at the Cape were 
to be exchanged for coarse fare and hard labour at New South 
Wales. All communications with families and friends now cut 
off, we were leaving the world behind us, to enter on a state 
unknown; and, as if it had been necessary to imprint more 
strongly on our minds, and to render the sensations still more 
poignant, at the close of the evening we spoke a ship from London, 
The metropolis of our native country, its pleasures, its wealth and 
its consequences, thus accidentally presented to our minds, failed 
not to afford a most striking contrast with the object now prin- 
cipally in our view.” 

Fortunately, however, for the future of New South Wales, the 
desponding frame of mind exhibited by so large a portion of the 
staff did not prevent the authorities doing what they could to 
ensure success. From Rio de Janeiro they had brought a liberal 
supply of the seeds and plants of coffee, cocoa, guava and cotton, 
which unhappily did not fructify; with the oranges, lemons, 
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bananas and prickly pears they were more successful, the two 
former thriving generously from the very first planting. At the 
Cape of Good Hope they took on board a large quantity of young 
fruit trees, including the fig, apple and quince; some grape vines, 
strawberry plants, sugar-canes, and a few specimens of timber 
trees, including the oak and the myrtle. 

It was from this place, also, that they embarked the live stock, 
on the progeny of which the commissariat of the colony was 
expected to be largely dependent. The small beginnings, from 
which such enormous wealth has been developed, are worth 
recording. Two bulls and seven cows were shipped on board the 
Sirius; a stallion, three mares and three colts on board the Lady 
Penrhyn; about fifty sheep, twenty goats and seventy-five pigs 
were distributed amongst the store-ships, besides as large an assort- 
ment of poultry as could be accommodated. Two of the cows died 
on the passage, and several of the sheep, while a considerable 
number of the survivors were destroyed by wild dogs within a 
week of their being landed at Port Jackson. It will surprise many 
colonists to learn that in a return ordered by Governor Phillip of 
the live stock in the colony three months after landing, five rabbits 
appear in the schedule. History is silent as to whether these 
depredators were brought from England or picked up at one of 
the ports of call, but the proof of their existence ab initio dissipates 
the current legends about their introduction by a lover of sport, 
and endows them with all the distinctions supposed to pertain to 
the first settlers. i 

The phlegmatic character of the Dutch colonists harmonised 
well with the leisurely habits of the times, and a whole month 
passed away in the tedious work of purchasing and shipping stores, 
provisions and water. As the length of the voyage was yet very 
uncertain, a full supply of the latter necessary was a matter of 
grave anxiety, and every available reservoir on board all the ships 
was replenished up to the very hour of sailing. Even then it was 
considered necessary to revert to the modest allowance of three 
pints per diem for each adult, all hands being treated alike. At 
length the whole of the preparations were completed, and at two 
o’clock in the afternoon of Monday, the 12th of November, the fleet 
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stood out to sea, bound for the vaguely outlined coast of New 
Holland. 

After a fortnight of buffeting about, the head winds preventing 
the fleet making any easting, Captain Phillip formed the resolution 
of proceeding forward in the Supply, brig, which was a smart sailer, 
taking some of the transports, in order that he might select the 
most suitable place for landing and set the convicts to work in 
preparing shelter for the remainder of the contingent. For this 
purpose he relinquished the command of the Sirius to Captain 
Hunter, and after making all necessary arrangements transferred 
himself on the 25th of November to the Supply. Accompanied by 
the Alexander, Scarborough and Friendship, he crowded on all sail, 
and within twenty-four hours was out of sight of the heavy sailers 
that formed the balance of the convoy. Whatever advantages, 
however, may have been possessed in point of speed by the detached 
vessels were neutralised either by taking a less judicious course or 
meeting with more adverse weather, for notwithstanding the good 
start the Supply only entered Botany Bay two days and her 
transports one day in advance of the Sirius and her convoy. 

Left to himself Captain Hunter adjusted the order of sailing of 
his diminished convoy, and for seven monotonous weeks lumbered 
heavily along over 


Old ocean’s grey and melancholy waste, 


reaching his farthest southing, 44 deg. 4 min., on New Year’s Day, 
1788. The most successful day’s run of the whole voyage was 
made on the 29th of December, when, amidst general congratula- 
tions, the log board showed 182 miles covered in the preceding 
twenty-four hours. 

The New Year was ushered in by a violent northerly gale, 
which, however, expended its fury without any material damage to 
the ships, and was followed by a week of fine weather. The proxi- 
mity to the land was indicated by patches of floating sea-weed and 
the increasing visitation of birds. At length, on Monday, the 7th of 
January, at five minutes past two in the afternoon, the anxiously 
expected signal-gun boomed from the Sirius, proclaiming the near 
termination of the wearisome voyage. Vaguely looming up on the 
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horizon, obscured by a smoky haze, probably from bush fires, was 
the barren, craggy promontory of Tasmania, known as the South- 
west Cape, then supposed to be the southern extremity of the coast 
in which the haven of rest and reformation known as Botany Bay 
was Situated. 

The heavily timbered ranges which frowned upon the sea- 
board were interspersed with spectral-looking patches of dead and 
bleached eucalypti that gave a weird air of desolation to the aspect 
of the long-wished-for land. To-day, though a century of progress 
has rolled by and poured out all its wealth of development on the 
adjacent lands, the spot on which the eyes of the weary voyagers 
first rested remains practically uninhabited. Sombre and repellant 
indeed must the outlook have been to the poor wretches to whom 
it represented a permanent exchange for the grassy downs and 
verdant uplands of Kent and Sussex, and the rare beauties of the 
Devonshire coast. 

But the end was not quite reached. For a day or two after 
falling in with the land, the wind, shifting round to the north-east, 
blew in squalls so strong as greatly to impede the rounding of the 
South Cape. When the fleet finally succeeded in laying their 
northern course, the progress was very slow, and nearly a fortnight 
elapsed before they again sighted land, which proved to be a small 
cape about thirty miles to the south of Port Jackson. At day- 
break on the following morning the Sirius led the way into the 
anticipated haven, and by nine o’clock in the morning of the 20th of 
January, 1788, all the transports were safely at anchor within the 
sheltered harbour to which Captain Cook had given the fanciful 
name of Botany Bay. 

Eight months and one week had elapsed since the fleet weighed 
anchor in the Solent, and of the twelve hundred or more persons 
who bade farewell to their native land only thirty-two died on the 
passage. This must be regarded as a remarkably small percentage, 
when it is borne in mind that many of these convicts were infirm 
and sickly, physically debased and mentally depressed by poverty 
and vicious courses, and were both ill-clad and overcrowded. 

The failure of the commander to find a suitable place for settle- 
ment on the flat and sandy shores of the bay, and the almost 
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immediate transfer of the entire convoy to the more convenient 
and picturesque shores of Port Jackson, are incidents that belong 
to the history of New South Wales. 

Ten years after the first settlement had thus been effected at Port 
Jackson, Governor Hunter, who had succeeded Captain Phillip in 
the administration of the young colony, being desirous of ascer- 
taining the existence of a supposed strait between Van Diemen’s 
Land and the Australian continent, accepted the offer of Mr. George 
Bass, a young surgeon of H.M. ship Reliance, to explore the southern 
coast line. The enterprising and enthusiastic young doctor, whose 
name goes down to posterity as the sponsor of Bass Strait, was 
the first white man who voluntarily set foot in Victorian territory. 
In February, 1797, a vessel called the Sydney Cove was wrecked 
on the Furneaux Islands in this Strait, and the chief officer, the 
supercargo and fifteen of the crew in their endeavour to reach 
Sydney in the ship’s launch were driven on shore in the neighbour- 
hood of Cape Howe, where most of them perished. Only the 
supercargo and two seamen reached Sydney, and it is difficult to 
be certain from their narrative whether the scene of their disaster 
was within the present limits of the colony of Victoria. 

Bass was provided by the Government with a substantial whale- 
boat, victualled for six weeks, well fitted, and manned with a crew 
of six men. With this light equipment he sailed out of Port 
Jackson on the 3rd of December, 1797, and performed a journey of 
over twelve hundred miles with a courage and readiness of resource 
that entitles him to a high place in the ranks of maritime discoverers. 
Buffeted about by tempestuous weather, detained for weeks to- 
gether in hitherto undiscovered coves where he had to seek shelter ; 
eking out his scanty commissariat with fish and salted petrels, and 
losing much valuable time in the search for fresh water, he still 
succeeded in carefully examining the coast from Twofold Bay 
(which he was the first to enter) round Wilson’s Promontory to 
Western Port, which he reached on the 4th of January, 1798. He 
carefully explored this harbour, remaining there a fortnight, and 
‘giving his sorely strained craft a thorough overhaul. The difficulty 
experienced in replenishing his provisions, already nearly exhausted, 
compelled him most reluctantly to turn back when within a few 
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hours’ journey of Port Phillip, and without having definitely ascer- 
tained the existence of the Strait, which, however, he considered 
was undoubtedly indicated by the direction of the currents and the 
force of the waves. 

On one of the islands off Wilson’s Promontory, now known as 
the Glennies, he found seven convicts, part of a gang of fourteen 
who had escaped from Sydney in a small vessel in the previous 
October, and who had been treacherously deserted on the barren 
island by their comrades. Unable to spare them any provisions, 
without risking the lives of his own party, but unwilling to leave 
them to the slow starvation which awaited them on their island 
prison, he transferred them to the mainland, providing them with 
a musket and some ammunition, a compass, and some fish hooks 
and lines, and directing them the course to pursue towards Sydney. 
Two of them were found to be so weak and ill as to be unable to 
walk, and for these he made room in his already crowded boat. 
The other five started hopefully on the journey, but were never 
heard of again. 

Between Wilson’s Promontory and Cape Howe Bass encoun- 
tered very bad weather on his return voyage, high seas and 
tempestuous adverse winds not only retarding his progress, but 
threatening destruction to the whole of the party. More than 
once he was obliged to beach his boat through a dangerous surf, 
and remain high and dry for days together waiting the moderation 
of the weather. On one of these occasions he was an object of 
much curiosity to a large number of aborigines, whose first en- 
counter with white men was marked by most friendly demonstrations. 
Finally, however, he triumphed over all his adverse surroundings, 
and succeeded in regaining Port Jackson on the 24th of February, 
1798, after an absence of eighty-three days. The result of this 
courageous exploit, which Captain Flinders said “has not perhaps 
its equal in the annals of maritime history,” was not very encour- 
aging in the interests of the extended settlement. Governor 
Hunter, in his despatch to the Duke of Portland, 1st March, 1798, 
while bearing testimony to the courage and perseverance of Bass, 
says: “I find he made several excursions into the interior of the 
country, wherever he had an opportunity. It will be sufficient to 
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say that he found in general, a barren, unpromising country, with 
very few exceptions; and were it even better, the want of harbours 
would render it less valuable.” Such was the first official report 
on that portion of her late Majesty’s dominions, which, named 
after herself, is justly regarded as one of the most valuable and 
prosperous divisions of her colonial Empire. 

After some months of inaction in Sydney, Bass again had an 
opportunity of gratifying his passion for exploration, and revisiting 
the Strait which bears his name. His friend Captain Flinders had 
been commissioned by Governor Hunter to clear up the doubt 
respecting the existence of this Strait, and for that purpose had 
been furnished with the colonial built sloop Norfolk, of twenty-five 
tons, provisioned for twelve weeks, and manned by eight volunteer 
seamen from the King’s ships. Bass had communicated to Flin- 
ders all the notes and observations taken on his whale-boat journey, 
and now gladly accepted the overtures made to him to join the 
more substantially equipped expedition. The Norfolk sailed from 
Sydney on the 7th of October, visited Twofold Bay, Kent’s group, 
the Furneaux Islands, and entered the Tamar on the 3rd of Novem- 
ber, where they remained wind-bound until the 20th. The North- 
west Cape of Van Diemen’s Land, which from its frowning aspect 
they named Cape Grim, was not passed until the 9th of December, 
and twelve days later the sloop was at anchor in the Derwent, 
having satisfactorily demonstrated the accuracy of Bass’s original 
supposition regarding the Strait, in recognition of which his name 
was formally conferred upon it by Governor Hunter. 

Two years passed away after the return of the Norfolk before 
the coasts of Victoria were again visited. In December, 1800, the 
brig Lady Nelson, commanded by Lieut. Grant, R.N., and bound 
from London to Port Jackson, passed through Bass Strait. 
Although no landing was effected, her commander sighted and © 
named Capes Northumberland, Bridgewater, Banks, Patten, Ot- 
way, Liptrap, and the Glennie Islands, besides giving names to 
other geographical features, which have not all been retained. He 
failed to observe the entrance to Port Phillip, and in the chart pub- 
lished with the account of his voyage, the coast line from Cape 
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Though the Lady Nelson was only of sixty tons burthen, she 
had been prepared and fitted out by the British Government for 
the declared purpose of ‘‘ prosecuting the discovery and survey 
of the unknown parts of the coast of New Holland, and of as- 
certaining as far as is practicable the hydrography of that part 
of the globe,” for which important duties her commander was 
recommended to the good offices of the Governor of New South 
Wales in a somewhat pompous despatch from the Duke of Port- 
land. The name of this vessel is indissolubly associated with some 
of the most interesting phases of Australian discovery, but Lieut. 
Grant did not add materially to the information. He only made one 
brief voyage, from 8th March to 14th May, 1801, during which he 
surveyed the coast from Wilson’s Promontory to Western Port 
Bay, the scientific part of the work having apparently been done 
for him by Ensign Barrallier, whom, in a despatch to the Duke of 
Portland, Governor King commends highly, while of Lieut. Grant 
he says: ‘‘ Although a good seaman and a steady, capable officer, 
yet he has no knowledge of surveying and delineation”. Indeed, 
Grant’s personal desire was to devote himself to a continuous 
flying exploration all round Australia, leaving the tedious minutiz 
of special surveys to be taken up afterwards by those regularly 
trained for the work. To quote from his own narrative, he says: 
“« All that I aimed at was the making of an eye sketch of the coast, 
and laying down as accurately as I could with a journal of all 
occurrences, nature, history, soil, with such remarks and observa- 
tions as I might be able to make”. To this extent the work had 
already been performed by Bass, who never made any pretensions 
to scientific surveying, and it evidently fell far short of the inten- 
tions of the Government in issuing the Lady Nelson’s commission. 
Probably some expression of this disappointment by the Government 
may have made Grant dissatisfied with his prospects in New South 
Wales, or possibly he may have learned that Captain Flinders was 
on his way out, with a better equipment for the work. Whatever 
the cause, he appears to have entertained a grievance, and returned 
to England in the following November, figuring no more in Aus- 
tralian annals. During his brief voyage to Western Port, where 
he remained for more than a month, he distinguished himself by 
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making experimentally the first plantation within the limits of the 
colony of Victoria. The place selected for this initial clearing 
was on Churchill Island, subsequently the property of Mr. Samuel 
Amess, a well-known citizen, one time Mayor of Melbourne. The 
area of cultivation was probably small, as the expedition did not 
possess so needful an article as a spade, the nearest approach to 
it being a coal shovel, ‘‘ which,” says Grant, “though it was thin 
and much worn, served the purpose, the soil being exceedingly 
light and easy to work’’. He thus records the work: ‘‘ The ground 
was now prepared, and I sowed my several sorts of seeds, together 
with wheat, Indian corn and peas, some grains of rice and some 
coffee berries; and I did not forget to plant potatoes. With the 
trunks of the trees I felled, I raised a block-house of twenty-four 
feet by twelve, which will probably remain for some years, the 
supports being well fixed in the ground. Indeed, I was anxious 
to mark my predilection for this spot on account of its beautiful 
situation, insomuch that I scarcely know a place that I should 
rather call mine than this little island. Round the skeleton of 
a mansion house, I planted the stones and kernels of the several 
fruits I had brought out, not forgetting that of the curious apple 
before mentioned. I made this plantation rather late in the 
season, but I am in hopes that some of the crops will flourish, and 
I wait the pleasure of a good report hereafter.” There is no 
record of the anticipated report ever having reached him in Eng- 
land, but it is certain that when Lieut. Murray revisited the place 
some nine months later, he found the wheat and Indian corn in 
full vigour, six feet high, and with stalks like young sugar-canes. 
The onions had flourished, probably not being suited to marsupial 
taste, but the potatoes had entirely disappeared. How little did 
these simple pioneers imagine that this initial effort with the his- 
torical coal shovel was to develop within the span of a human life 
into a wealth of agricultural industry that could freight ships with 
its precious productions to every part of the world. 

On Grant deciding to return to England, Lieut. Murray, who 
had accompanied him as chief officer on the recent voyage, was 
appointed to the command of the Lady Nelson, and under his 
charge she acquired the ere of being the first vessel that 
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ever sailed through the Heads into Port Phillip. Governor King 
was urgent in his recommendations to the British Government 
that a settlement should be made at Western Port, and pending 
the receipt of formal authority to take that step, he sent Lieut. 
Murray again to the coast to continue and complete its examina- 
tion. The Lady Nelson left Port Jackson on the 12th of November, 
1801, and on the 6th of the following month was once more at 
anchor in the shelter of Western Port Bay, where a whole month 
was passed in a thorough investigation of the surroundings, and 
the gathering of the necessary supplies of fuel and water. The 
weather was exceptionally boisterous and unfavourable for ex- 
ploration, and repeated attempts were unsuccessful. At length, 
on the 5th of January, 1802, Murray succeeded in once more gaining 
an offing, and running close along the shore past Cape Schanck, 
discovered an opening in the land that had the appearance of a 
harbour. When within a mile and a half of this entrance he be- 
came alarmed at the prevalence of broken water, which appeared 
to indicate a line of reef quite across the opening, though from the 
mast-head he saw beyond “a fine sheet of smooth water of great 
extent ”. 

The lead indicated a rapid shoaling, night was coming on, and 
the wind, which was rising, was dead on the shore, so he wisely 
hauled off, “ but with a determination to overhaul it by-and-by, as 
no doubt it has a channel into it, and is apparently a fine harbour 
of large extent ”. In the morning the wind had got into an easterly 
quarter, with a very high sea running, and found the Lady Nelson 
running towards Cape Otway. The tempestuous weather that had 
hitherto baffled his investigations still pursued him, and he was 
buffeted about in the vicinity of King’s Island for some weeks 
with a very indistinct notion of his whereabouts, finally reaching 
Western Port on the evening of the 31st of January. Eager to verify 
his opinion of the important harbour he failed to enter, he despatched 
his launch at daybreak next morning, in charge of Mr. Bowen, his 
chief officer, with five armed men and fourteen days’ provisions. 
Their instructions were to examine the supposed entrance, and to 
report upon its practicability for vessels. To this officer, whose 
name, strange to say, is almost unknown in our annals, and which 
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should at least have been associated with one of the prominent 
features of our maritime highway, belongs the honour of being the 
first white man to pass through Port Phillip Heads, the avant- 
courier of those vast crowds that in after years poured through the 
gateway to the Golden Land, sometimes to the extent of thousands 
in a single day. 

Late in the evening of the 4th of February Bowen returned 
triumphant from his mission, and reported his discovery of a good 
channel, a mile and a half wide, with from six to ten fathoms of 
water, opening into a magnificent harbour, “larger even than 
Western Port, with many fine coves and the appearance and 
probability of rivers ”. Ten days elapsed after Bowen’s return in 
making preliminary arrangements, taking in wood and water, 
patching up leaky boats and repairing the sorely strained and 
damaged gear of the Lady Nelson, and then on the 15th, at 
five a.m., she ran out from shelter of Phillip Island, and within 
twelve hours, having successfully encountered the Rip, was safely 
at anchor off the site of the present quarantine ground, ‘“ Swan 
Island, bearing N.E. by N. five miles ”. 

Murray was delighted with the appearance of the harbour, and 
describes it as ‘‘in some places falling nothing short in beauty and 
appearance from Greenwich Park,” which seems a rather ludicrous 
and cockneyfied comparison. He named it Port King, in honour 
of the Governor of New South Wales, and the hill which rises on 
the eastern shore behind Dromana he called Arthur’s Seat, from a 
fancied resemblance to the eminence of that name near Edinburgh. 
Governor King, however, subsequently declined to immortalise him- 
self in connection with the discovery, and ordered the capacious 
bay to be named after Captain Phillip, the commander of the First 
Fleet. 

The dilapidated condition of Lieut. Murray’s outfit, partly due 
to the severe weather he had encountered in the Strait, his leaky 
boat and fast waning provisions prevented his pushing his discovery 
to the full benefits that lay so near him. With some difficulty he 
succeeded in finding a splendid supply of fresh water, between 
Capel Sound and the foot of Arthur’s Seat, but he seems to have 
been unable satisfactorily to extricate his vessel from the shallows 
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surrounding the South Channel, for although he remained in the 
bay until the 12th of March, he failed to get the Lady Nelson into 
the broad expanse that marks the centre of this fine inland sea. 

He got into trouble with the natives, and one of his boat parties 
only escaped being cut off by resorting to the free use of their fire- 
arms, with a result that was probably fatal to two or three of the 
aborigines. He made some exploratory excursions in the launch, 
visiting Swan Bay, amongst other places, but it is difficult to realise 
the exact extent of his discoveries, for his journal is absolutely 
devoid of any descriptive power, and he refers to names of head- 
lands and bays that have not been perpetuated in our modern 
geography. The entry in his journal for the 9th of March gives his 
own version of the reasons for not prosecuting his discovery : “ We 
have now expended nineteen weeks and one day’s provisions out of 
the twenty-four weeks we were victualled for, commencing on 27th 
October, 1801, and owing to the quantity of bread decayed, along 
with what the swans and other birds have ate, we are rather 
short, even what we have left is very bad; therefore it will not be 
in my power at this time to prosecute the object of our cruize much 
further; it is in vain that I regret so little having been done in 
such a length of time; the weather and other circumstances have 
been rather against the whole cruize; however, the little that is 
performed of the original orders is pretty accurate, and I trust will 
give the Commander in Chief some satisfaction.” This easy-going 
concession to difficulties shows Murray to have been a man of very 
different stamina to the determined and resourceful young Surgeon 
Bass. 

The one important official event of his visit was performed at 
eight o’clock in the morning of the 9th of March when, in the words 
of his journal, ‘‘the United Colours of the Kingdom of Great 
Britain and Ireland were hoisted on board and on Port Patterson, 
and at one o’clock under a discharge of three vollies of small arms 
and artillery the Port was taken possession of in the name of His 
Sacred Majesty George the Third of Great Britain and Ireland, 
King,” ete., etc., etc. 

Three days later he ran out through the Heads, and after 
encountering again in Bass Strait most tempestuous weather, 
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arrived in Port Jackson on the 24th of March, and submitted the 
result of his expedition to the Governor. 

Murray’s full journal of these discoveries was transmitted by 
Governor King to the Duke of Portland within two months of its 
receipt, and having been entombed in the Record Office was only 
discovered about seventy years after by Mr. F. P. Labilliere, who 
published it almost verbatim in his valuable Early History of 
Victoria. 

Only six weeks after the departure from Port Phillip of this 
first visitor, its silent waters were again disturbed by a British 
ship, the Investigator, of 334 tons, under the command of Captain 
Matthew Flinders, outward bound from England on a mission to 
survey the southern coast of New Holland. It is gratifying to 
note the progressive improvement in the means of discovery fur- 
nished by the Government, as it gradually realised the importance 
of the work. From the open whale-boat of Bass to the colonial 
sloop Norfolk was a decided step in the direction of efficiency, while 
the exchange of the latter for the Lady Nelson added materially to 
the comfort and convenience of the adventurers. The latest comer 
was a comparative leviathan for those days, liberally equipped and 
well provisioned, and carrying eighty-eight persons in all, includ- 
ing a complete scientific staff. Amongst the midshipmen on board 
was one whose name has long been embalmed in the annals of 
British exploration, the distinguished but unfortunate Sir John 
Franklin of Arctic fame. 

The Investigator had done good work in coast exploration from 
King George's Sound to Cape Otway, and on the 26th of April, 
1802, in the belief that he was entering Western Port, her com- 
mander sailed through the Heads and anchored in the neighbour- 
hood of the present village of Sorrento. The narrowness of the 
entrance and the extent of the interior were so at variance with 
the description of Western Port, as given by his old comrade 
Bass, that Flinders soon came to the conclusion that he had 
made an independent discovery. All doubt on this point was 
resolved when next morning he landed and ascended Arthur’s 
Seat. He says: “I ascended the hill, and, to my surprise, found 
the port so extensive that even at this elevation its boundary to 
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the northward could not be distinguished. The western shore 
extended from the entrance ten or eleven miles in a northern 
direction, to the extremity of what, from its appearance, I called 
Indented Head; beyond it was a wide branch of the port leading 
to the westward, and I suspected might have a communication 
with the sea; for it was almost incredible that such a vast piece of 
water should not have a larger outlet than that through which we 
had come.” 

Delighted with the prospect, he resolved upon coasting round 
the port in his ship, but the winds were persistently light and 
adverse, and in view of the shortness of his provisions he aban- 
doned the project as likely to occupy too much time. He started, 
however, in a boat with a small party, and three days’ provisions, 
to see what he could in that time. In his first day’s journey he 
coasted northward as far as Schnapper Point, whence he crossed 
over to the Indented Head, camping there at nightfall. The next 
day was devoted to an examination of Corio Bay and its adjacent 
shores; and on the third day he crossed over to the Werribee 
Plains and ascended Station Peak, which he named, and where he 
left, as a memento of his visit, a scroll containing the ship’s name 
and date under a small pile of stones. From this point of vantage 
he was enabled to form a very good idea of the general character 
of the country. The party got back to Indented Heads the same 
night, very much exhausted by the stiff climbing, and a walk of 
over twenty miles without water. 

On the following morning they returned to the ship, which was 
lying in Capel Sound ready for sea. “I find it very difficult,” 
says Flinders, ‘‘ to speak in general terms of Port Phillip. On the 
one hand, it is capable of receiving and sheltering a larger fleet of 
ships than ever yet went to sea, whilst on the other, the entrance, 
in its whole width, is scarcely two miles, and nearly half of it is 
occupied by the rocks lying off Point Nepean, and by shoals on 
the opposite side. The depth in the remaining part varies from 
six to twelve fathoms, and this irregularity causes the strong tides, 
especially when running against the wind, to make breakers in 
which small vessels should be careful of engaging themselves ; 
and when a ship has passed the entrance, the middle shoals are a 
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great obstacle to a free passage up the port.” On the 3rd of May at 
daylight the anchor was weighed and Flinders continued his voyage, 
anchoring safely in Port Jackson six days later. 

Governor King was greatly interested in the descriptions given 
by Murray and Flinders of the newly discovered territory. He 
believed it to be much better adapted for agricultural purposes than 
the poor soil about Port Jackson, and in his despatches to the 
Home Government he urged the desirability of attempting a settle- 
ment there, laying particular stress upon the possibility of that pro- 
ject being forestalled by the French, whose exploring vessels were 
still off the coast. To confirm his opinion as to the suitability of 
the country for settlement, he despatched the sloop Cumberland, 
under the command of Lieut. C. Robbins, in November, with 
Mr. Surveyor-General Grimes and a suitable staff of assistants, 
their official instructions being that they were to walk round and 
thoroughly survey the shores of Port Phillip. The detailed report 
of this interesting journey, with its accompanying manuscript chart, 
was pigeon-holed in some Government department in Sydney, and 
forgotten for three-quarters of a century. It was discovered in 
1877 by Mr. J. J. Shillinglaw while searching the records for 
materials for a life of Flinders, and its publication put an end 
to the rival claims of Batman and Fawkner to be regarded as 
the original discoverers of the Yarra. 

Owing to detentions in Bass Strait for the examination of 
King’s Island and other places, the Cumberland did not enter the 
Heads until the 20th of January, 1803. The survey commenced on 
the following morning, and was continued without intermission 
until the 26th of February, during which period the entire coast line 
of the bay was traversed on foot, the vessel following within easy 
reach of communication. Having taken their bearings from the 
top of Arthur’s Seat, the party proceeded up the east coast and 
reached the mouth of the Yarra on the thirteenth day. They 
ascended the Salt Water River as far as Solomon Ford, Braybrook, 
and having examined the surrounding country and taken speci- 
mens of the soil, they returned to the junction, and next day 
ascended the Yarra, landing within the site of the present City of 
Melbourne. They devoted five days to an examination of the 
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neighbourhood, and proceeded up the Yarra as far as its junction 
with the Merri Creek, now known as Dight’s Falls, over which 
obstacle they were unable to lift their boat. Returning to the 
mouth of the Yarra, they skirted the western shores of the bay 
from the site of the present Williamstown, crossing the Werribee 
and Little Rivers, until they reached Cowie’s Creek, near the head 
of Corio Bay. After a short run on board their vessel, they re- 
sumed the land survey along the south shore of Corio Bay, rounded 
the Indented Head, skirted Swan Bay, and reached the point now 
graced by the picturesque village of Queenscliffe. The Cumberland 
then ran over to the shelter of Capel Sound to take in water and 
prepare for the return voyage, sailing for Sydney on the evening of 
the 26th of February. 

The result of the exploration was not altogether satisfactory. 
It would appear to have been a summer of intense heat, and in 
addition to the parched appearance of the country from natural 
causes, there had been recent and very extensive bush fires. The 
surveyors were moreover frequently put to great inconvenience by 
the difficulty of finding good drinking water. Their examination, 
except in the immediate neighbourhood of the present metropolis, 
did not extend to any distance inland, and consequently embraced 
a disproportionate area of sandy beach and scrubby ridges, which 
was undoubtedly somewhat misleading, and coloured their report 
unfavourably. They were unanimous, however, in the conclusion 
that the best place for a settlement was on the Yarra, where, from 
the summit of the since levelled Batman’s Hill, they had seen the 
possibilities of an Arcadian village, without dreaming that the 
whole area within their view was destined to be covered with only 
a part of the busy streets of the greatest city south of the line. 

During the course of this survey Mr. Grimes and his assistants 
frequently encountered considerable parties of aborigines, and it is 
gratifying to learn from the journal that in no case did they come 
into hostile collision. A few trifling presents and a little firmness 
seemed always sufficient to ensure the maintenance of amicable 
relations, though the leader on more than one occasion seems to 
have shown some trepidation at their presence. 


CHAPTER II. 
THE SETTLEMENT OF 1803. 


THE urgent representations of Governor King that the British 
Government should undertake the immediate colonisation of Port 
Phillip, lest the French should anticipate them, had taken due 
effect, and even while Mr. Grimes was engaged on the survey of 
the port, an expedition was being organised in England to take 
possession of the new territory for purposes of penal settlement. 

It is fortunate for Victoria that this expedition, which sailed 
on the 27th of April, 1803, had started before the report of Mr. Sur- 
veyor Grimes reached England, or possibly the recommendation 
that the settlement should be made on the Yarra might have been 
given effect to. In such case it is most improbable that it would 
ever have been abandoned, and the actual history of Victoria, 
dating a generation farther back, would have been developed out 
of those unwholesome surroundings of felonry that make the early 
annals of New South Wales and Tasmania such painful reading, 
and that, disguise it as we may, have undoubtedly affected pre- 
judicially their development. 

Probably the eventual settlement of Port Phillip suffered to 
some extent from its proximity to a recruiting ground so deeply 
tainted with convictism. In the stirring days that followed on the 
discovery of gold, an unwelcome contingent of expirees and ticket- 
of-leave men from the adjacent colonies was added unnoticed to 
the flood of energetic and adventurous manhood that poured upon 
these shores. But, thanks to the faint-heartedness of Colonel 
Collins, the historian of Victoria is saved from having to dwell on 
any of those ghastly episodes in which the gallows and the triangles 


play so prominent a part, or to lament the demoralising influence 
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on the community of an unchecked, and often ferocious, exercise 
of irresponsible power. 

The new expedition was under the control of Colonel David 
Collins, the historian of the first voyage, who was appointed 
Lieut.-Governor of the proposed settlement, at a salary of £480 
per annum. It was conveyed to its destination in two ships, the 
Calcutta belonging to the Royal Navy and mounting fifty guns, 
under the command of Captain Daniel Woodriff, and a chartered 
transport ship named the Ocean. The latter vessel was freighted with 
the bulk of the stores, provisions and implements of agriculture, 
and carried as passengers all the civil, and some of the military 
officers of the staff, and the few free settlers who were permitted to 
accompany the expedition. Though described by Collins as “a 
dull sailer,” she anchored in Port Phillip on the 7th of October, two 
days in advance of the man-of-war. The material out of which 
it was contemplated to build up a self-supporting community con- 
sisted, according to Collins’ report to Governor King (dated 5th 
November, 1803), of 299 male convicts, sixteen married women, 
a few settlers, three subalterns, three sergeants, three corporals, 
two drummers and thirty-nine privates of the royal marines, with 
a complete civil staff, the latter comprising fifteen persons all told. 
In Tuckey’s narrative the official list of the number embarked at 
Portsmouth was ‘‘ 307 male convicts with seventeen of their wives, 
and seven children,” besides five women and one child belonging 
to the staff. Hence it would appear that eight of the convicts and 
one of the wives must have died on the voyage. 

A very full account of the proceedings connected with this at- 
tempted settlement has been preserved. The first lieutenant of the 
Calcutta, J. H. Tuckey, who appears to have been possessed of 
a reflective mind, and a certain literary aptitude of the stilted or 
Johnsonian order, published an account of the voyage in London 
in 1805. Considerably more than half of his book, however, is 
taken up with the incidents of the outward voyage, which involved 
lengthy detentions at Rio de Janeiro and the Cape, and it is only 
the last chapter that is devoted to Port Phillip. The young lieu- 
tenant is liberal in his praises of the picturesqueness of the haven 
he was destined so soon to see abandoned. Of the arrival he says : 
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“ From the total want of information respecting the appearance of 
the land on the coast, we were doubtful as to our situation, and 
approached the land with cautious diffidence ; at length the break 
in the land which forms the entrance of Port Phillip was observed, 
but a surf apparently breaking across it created at first some mis- 
trust of its identity, until the man at the mast-head observing a 
ship at anchor within, which was soon recognised for the Ocean, 
removed all doubt, and without further hesitation we pushed for 
the entrance. A fair wind and tide soon carried us through, and 
in a few minutes we were presented with a picture highly con- 
trasted with the scene we had lately contemplated ; an expanse of 
water bounded in many places only by the horizon, and as un- 
ruffed as the bosom of unpolluted innocence, presented itself to 
the charmed eye, which roamed over it in silent admiration. The 
nearer shores, along which the ship glided at the distance of a 
mile, afforded the most exquisite scenery, and recalled the idea of 
‘ Nature in the world’s first spring’. In short, every circumstance 
combined to impress our minds with the highest satisfaction for our 
safe arrival, and in creating those emotions which diffused them- 
selves in thanksgiving to that Almighty Guide who had conducted 
us through the pathless ocean to the spot of our destination.” 

A habit of philosophical reflection, somewhat unusual in » 
sailor, fills many pages of his book, with passages like the follow- 
ing, which indeed is not without some claim to a prophetic 
insight :— 

“And now again when I considered the motives; when I 
contrasted the powers, the ingenuity and the resources of civilised 
man, with the weakness, the ignorance and the wants of the savage 
he came to dispossess, I acknowledged the immensity of human 
intelligence, and felt thankful for the small portion dispensed to 
myself. These thoughts naturally led to the contemplation of future 
possibilities. I beheld a second Rome rising from a coalition of 
banditti. I beheld it giving laws to the world, and superlative in 
arms and in arts, looking down with proud superiority upon the 
barbarous nations of the Northern Hemisphere ; thus running over 
the airy visions of empire, wealth and glory, I wandered amidst 
the delusions of imagination.” 
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The journal of the Rev. Robert Knopwood, the chaplain of 
the settlement, portions of which were first printed in 1852, as an 
appendix to Morgan’s Life of William Buckley, but which was 
subsequently published in full by the Victorian Government, under 
the editorship of Mr. J. J. Shillinglaw, does not contain much in- 
formation of value. It presents, however, in very slipshod English, 
and with much bad spelling, a minute and almost daily record of 
the dreary round of resultless labour and official routine. The 
writer would appear to have been an easy-going, not to say lazy 
bon vivant, and through all his pages there runs the standing 
complaint of trying heat, insufficient water, and the unpleasant 
frequency of alarming thunder-storms; with indications of the 
solace obtainable from occasional presentations of bottles of port, 
and invitations to convivial feastings. 

The chief source of information is naturally to be found in the 
official despatches, and the general and garrison orders of the 
Lieutenant-Governor. The former were addressed to Lord Hobart, 
and to Philip Gidley King, Governor of New South Wales, and 
for the dissemination of the latter, the first printing press set up 
in Victoria was erected under the shade of a gum-tree. These 
issues are redolent of a spirit of admonition against ‘‘ grog ”. 

Apparently all the disciplinary troubles of the settlement were 
largely due to the facility with which both the convicts and their 
guardians were enabled to get supplied with this aid to forgetful- 
ness. It might be supposed that half a pint of spirits daily, which 
was the official quantum for the soldiers, was rather a liberal pro- 
vision in such a warm climate. At any rate, it became necessary 
to warn the marines thus: ‘The Commanding Officer is surprised 
to observe the unsteady appearance of the men at the evening 
parade. This can only proceed from their determination to evade 
the regulations which he adopted in the hope of preventing this 
unsoldierlike appearance that he complains of in them, and which, 
if persisted in, will compel him not to increase the quantity of 
water, but to reduce the quantity of spirits which is at present 
allowed them.” Again, a month later, a garrison order says: ‘‘ The 
Commanding Officer is concerned to observe the shameful conduct 
of several of the soldiers of the detachment. Drunkenness is a 
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crime that he will never pass over, and to prevent as far as in 
him lies their disgracing themselves, and the royal and honourable 
corps to which they belong, by incurring the censure of Court 
Martial, he directs that in future their allowance of watered spirits 
shall not be taken to their tents, but drunk at the place where it is 
mixed, in the presence of the officer of the day.” Grim as were 
the surroundings, and serious no doubt as were the irregularities 
which called for such an order, the spectacle of forty or fifty men 
marching up to the commissariat tent in Indian file, and tossing off 
in turn their half-pint of fiery rum under the eye of their officer, is 
not without its ludicrous side. If they went astray afterwards the 
blame certainly could not be laid on the “social glass ”. 

Several of the orders were called forth by the attempts made 
by the convicts to abscond in the vain hope of reaching Port- 
Jackson, or, as some of them believed, even getting to China. In 
his proclamation the Commander dilates upon the almost certain 
destruction that awaits them, either by starvation, or at the hands 
of the natives; and that even should they surmount these diffi- 
culties, they would be promptly seized by the authorities, if they 
reached Port Jackson, and returned to him for punishment. While 
dwelling upon the sufferings of some of the returned runaways, 
who had preferred coming back and taking the flogging awaiting 
them to facing the apparently sure starvation of the bush, he 
expresses his surprise at what he calls this ‘‘strange desertion of 
the people”. He could have understood it had they been ill- 
treated, badly fed or clothed, or overworked, but the contrary was 
so notoriously the case that he was ‘‘ quite at a loss to discover 
the motive ”. 

Altogether some fifteen or so ran away at various times; one 
was shot by a sentinel in the attempt, and the bulk of them gravi- 
tated back to the flesh pots, contrite, emaciated and broken-spirited. 
Three at least were never heard of again, and one man of gigantic 
frame and tough constitution, William Buckley, who had been the 
Lieutenant-Governor’s servant, managed to drag out a savage 
existence amongst the aborigines for over thirty years, and to be 
eventually restored to the society of his countrymen after he had 
forgotten his own language and the usages of civilised life. Had 
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he been a man of any education, or even of quick natural observa- 
tion, he certainly had unique opportunities of acquiring much 
valuable information on the habits, customs and traditions of a race 
of people now practically extinct. But Buckley had never been 
able to read or write, and the life of the Wild White Man, which 
was published in Hobart in 1852 by John Morgan, though pur- 
porting to be dictated by him, owes so much to the free exercise 
of the writer's imagination that it probably bears the same relation 
to fact as does the charming narrative of Defoe to the real life of 
Alexander Selkirk. 

All the records seem to point to the conclusion that Collins was 
unwilling to find Port Phillip a suitable place for settlement, and 
that his predilection was from the outset in favour of the more 
temperate climate of Van Diemen’s Land. His commission from 
the Crown left him almost unfettered in his ultimate choice of a 
locality, subject only to the concurrence of the Governor of New 
South Wales; but he knew that Governor King had recommended 
this port, and the Home authorities had made it imperative that he 
should try it before proceeding elsewhere. Certain it is that from 
the first day of his arrival he began to condemn it, and in his des- 
patch to Governor King, written on 5th November, he sets out 
several of the grounds of his objections. The first unfavourable 
impression which he received of it, from Capt. Mertho’s report, had 
been strengthened by a more minute survey.. The various localities 
he inspected were generally ‘‘entirely destitute of that great es- 
sential, fresh water’’; the soil was poor and sandy; the coast 
impracticable by reason of shoals; the timber thin and miserably 
stunted ; the bay itself, when viewed in a commercial light, wholly 
unfit for such purpose, being situated in a deep and dangerous 
bight, requiring not only a well-manned and well-found ship, but 
a leading wind and a favourable condition of the tide to ensure an 
entrance at all. Every day’s experience convinced him that it 
could not, nor ever would be “resorted to by speculative men ”. 
He cannot but suppose, he says, “that all the disadvantages of 
Port Phillip are as well known to your Excellency as they are to 
myself at this moment. If they are, you will have anticipated this 
report, but it may not have entered into your contemplation that 
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there are at this moment between three and four hundred people 
sitting down cheerfully with no other or more certain supply of 
water than what is filtered daily through the perforated sides of 
six or eight casks which are sunk in the sand.” 

Nevertheless, he felt bound to await the approval of his senior 
officer before taking the important step of withdrawal, and it was 
necessary to make at least a show of occupation. His orders were 
imperative to discharge the store-ship on arrival under penalty of 
heavy claims for demurrage. So on the fourth day he went on 
shore at a spot which he named Sullivan’s Bay, and finding that 
fresh water could be obtained by sinking casks in the sand, and 
that adjoining the beach there was a level plot of some five acres 
suitable for an encampment, he decided to effect a landing of the 
convicts and the stores forthwith. He had, it is true, devoted the 
three preceding days to a cursory examination of both sides of the 
bay in the neighbourhood of the Heads, but had found some objec- 
tions to each spot visited. Had he been prompted by a desire to 
make the settlement a permanent one, it is certain he would not 
have landed his people where he did, but having made up his mind 
to an early departure, and only intending to await a confirmation of 
his views from Port Jackson, he concluded that the nearer he was 
to the entrance of the port the easier it would be to get away. 
Hence, he planted his experimental colony on the narrow penin- 
sula of waterless, sandy downs that acts as a breakwater to keep in 
check ‘‘ the long wash of Australasian seas” from invading the 
peaceful waters of Port Phillip. The exact locality has been identi- 
fied as lying between two points known as “ The Sisters,” half a 
mile to the east of the pier at Sorrento. 

Here then, at nine o’clock on Sunday morning, the 16th of 
October, 1803, commenced the landing of the prisoners and their 
guards, with all their impedimenta. It is easy to imagine that the 
poor wretches hailed with delight a release from the close quarters 
they had occupied for six months, and were doubtless recklessly 
indifferent about the quality of the soil or the permanence of the 
water supply. It was two o’clock before the last boat-load reached 
the shore, and there was much to do before darkness overtook 


them. The bulk of the convicts were domiciled in tents which 
VoL. I. 3 
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had been brought out in the Ocean, and were probably pitched on 
the small level plateau, where they could be under the purview of 
the sentinels. According to William Buckley, the mechanics were 
allowed to build themselves timber huts without these lines, and 
those engaged as sawyers, lime burners and brickmakers camped 
in the vicinity of their work, to some extent unguarded. Some- 
what more imposing marquees were set up for the chaplain and 
the civil and military staff ; and the erection of a large storehouse, 
with a substantial magazine for arms and ammunition, was forth- 
with commenced. The labour of the first few weeks was concen- 
trated on discharging the stores from the Ocean, a toilsome duty 
that was not completed till the 4th of November. The philosophical 
and sympathetic Tuckey gives us a glimpse of the character of 
their toils when he says: ‘‘ When I viewed so many of my fellow- 
men sunk, some of them, from a rank of life equal or superior to 
my own, and by their crimes degraded to a level with the basest 
of mankind ; when I saw them naked, wading to their shoulders 
in water to unload the boats, while a burning sun struck its 
meridian rays upon their uncovered heads, or yoked to and sweat- 
ing under a timber carriage, the wheels of which were sunk up 
to the axle in sand, I only considered their hapless lot, and the 
remembrance of their vices was for a moment absorbed in the 
greatness of their punishment.” The more matter-of-fact Collins, 
however, while reporting that he will endeavour to get from the 
convicts all the labour he possibly can, is greatly pleased with the 
way they conduct themselves, ‘‘ wading the whole day long, up to 
their middles in water, with the utmost cheerfulness, to discharge 
the boats as they come in ”. 

Gradually the straggling turmoil began to take on order and 
system, as it was brought under the influence of military discipline. 
The mixed elements of the community were assorted into their 
places and required to keep them. The free.settlers were allotted 
a valley-close to the encampment in which to erect their huts, 
and allowed “small portions of garden ground’. Collins expressed 
his belief that they only remained at the settlement on account of 
the excellence of the provisions with which they were supplied, 
and hoped to devise some means of relieving the Government 
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of the expense of keeping them, as he finds them in general “a 
necessitous and worthless set of people”. It is evident that the 
functions of the free settler did not harmonise with the Colonel’s 
idea of the main object of his mission, for he writes to Governor 
King that, if there are any free people in Sydney who may be 
desirous of visiting Port Phillip, he trusts that he will not at 
any time suffer them to come, as they could only prove extremely 
troublesome to him under present circumstances. 

On the whole he appears to have been humane and considerate 
in his ruling of the convicts. Their hours of labour, which were at 
first fixed from sunrise to sunset, with an interval of half an hour 
for breakfast and an hour for dinner at noon, were soon afterwards 
commuted to from five till eight o’clock, from half-past eight till 
noon, and from two till seven P.m. Further concessions were subse- 
quently made, giving them an extra hour's rest in the forenoon of 
Tuesdays, and closing the day’s labour on Saturdays at eleven a.M., 
from which hour until Monday morning they were not required to 
work for the public good. Seeing that nothing was attempted in 
the way of cultivation, it must really have taxed the inventive 
powers of the staff to keep three hundred people continually at 
work. To enable them to rise with the sun, they were all required 
to be within their tents for the night, and all lights out, at nine 
P.M., the latter precaution being rendered necessary by the discov- 
ery that the men preferred to pass the night in the excitement 
of gambling rather than in wholesome sleep. The weekly rations 
were on a generous scale; Sunday puddings were a set-off against 
the infliction of one of Mr. Knopwood’s sermons, and even the 
festive ideas associated with the English Christmas found expres- 
sion in the issue of a pound of raisins to each prisoner wherewith 
to make merry with his friends. The regulation clothing was 
sufficient and liberally supplied, and cleanliness was insisted on 
in person, clothing and habitation. Altogether, the lot of these 
involuntary emigrants was, as far as their physical comforts were 
concerned, infinitely better than that of tens of thousands of the 
hopeless poor of London and other large cities who had remained 
honest enough to keep out of the grasp of the criminal law. 

Yet How essentially strained —_ artificial was the character 
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of the community viewed from a colonising standpoint. Without 
self-restraint, without any definite hope for the future, without any 
ambition to conquer the wilderness, or any adventurous spirit to 
organise a search for its hidden treasures, the days rolled by and 
the weeks came and went, barren of result, destitute of all impulse 
to action, starving all interest in life. Wearily they plodded 
through the daily round of labour, cutting firewood, clearing scrub, 
burning limestone, making bricks and erecting shelters, more or 
less flimsy, for themselves and the stores; their daily recompense 
a fair share of the provisions which the Government had imported 
for them, their highest hopes centred in a liberal administration 
of the commissariat. Truly it is difficult to call up the picture of 
a settlement so utterly at variance with the prosperous seaside 
village of Sorrento now occupying the ground of the abandoned 
camp of this outcast contingent. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of the site of the rude timber huts and the rows of Government 
tents now stand the handsome villas and trim gardens of wealthy 
Melbourne citizens. The forlorn, prison-uniformed crowd that was 
kept in submission by armed force is now replaced by the well- 
dressed, prosperous and cheerful throng of holiday-makers, amongst 
whom scarce one in a thousand knows aught of the sin, sorrow 
and suffering that once held sway on these shores. 

On the same Sunday morning as that on which the convicts 
were landed, an expedition was despatched in the Calcutta’s launch 
and a six-oared cutter to explore the bay towards the north in the 
expectation of discovering a more suitable place for a settlement. 
It was under the command of Lieutenant Tuckey, who took with 
him Mr. G. P. Harris, the Deputy-Surveyor on the civil staff, and 
Mr. Collins, a relative of the Governor’s, who had come out on busi- 
ness of his own connected with the sealing interest, but had formerly 
been a sailing master in the Royal Navy. In the report by Collins 
to Governor King, he says this expedition was absent nine days, 
but according to the Rev. Robert Knopwood’s journal, they returned 
on Friday, the 21st of October, when they ‘‘ produced to the Governor 
a chart, the survey about ninety miles round the bay from Arthur’s 
Seat (the highest hill on the east of the bay), and had landed in 
several places to observe the soil, trees, and to obtain water ”. .The 
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report was, ‘‘ the soil bad, the trees very small and but little water ; 
nor could they get any fish ”. Tuckey in his narrative never com- 
mits himself to any details of dates or distances, and it is quite 
certain that the so-called exploration did not cover anything like 
“ninety miles round the bay,” as that would have embraced the 
coast line from Arihur’s Seat right round to the Indented Heads, 
and must have resulted in some discovery worth recording. On 
the following morning, Saturday, the 22nd of October, they started off 
again to survey the N.W. corner of the bay, apparently landing on 
the beach which fronts the level plains to the west of Point Wilson 
in Corio Bay. The locality of Tuckey’s landing is very indefinite, 
both from his own description and Knopwood’s diary, but in the 
log of the Calcutta there is a passage speaking of Tuckey’s survey 
of the reported opening in the “ N.W. at the head of the harbour,” 
which says, ‘‘in the head of this arm Lieutenant Tuckey fell in 
with a large party of natives,” etc. Here on the next day, Sun- 
day, they got into their first serious difficulty with the natives, who 
attacked a portion of the party encamped with Mr. Harris on the 
shore, during the absence of Lieutenant Tuckey, who with the 
other boat’s crew was doing a little independent survey. On his 
return at two P.M., he observed a great tumult on the beach, the tent 
surrounded by a swaying crowd, and the master’s mate, pinioned 
by a stalwart native, calling upon him to fire. A couple of muskets 
fired in the air only produced a momentary pause, and reluctantly 
the Lieutenant ordered a volley of buck-shot to be fired into the 
thickest of the crowd, which created a general panic and precipitate 
flight. 

Orders were immediately given to strike the tent and get every- 
thing into the boats, with a view to seeking a quieter spot for 
their midday meal; but before this could be accomplished, a large 
compact body of natives, all armed with spears, was seen approach- 
ing, who halted in line of battle within a hundred yards of the 
camp. Then the chief, with only one attendant, came down close 
up to the white men, and delivered a vehement harangue, which 
would probably have been very convincing had it been intelligible. 
Notwithstanding that his brandished spear appeared every moment 
as if on the point of quitting his hand, and that his countenance 
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betrayed more of anger than of fear, Lieutenant Tuckey, who was 
very desirous of avoiding unnecessary bloodshed, laid down his 
own gun, and presented the chief with several garments, necklaces 
and spears, that had been left behind in the recent flight. This 
courtesy did not, however, apparently mollify the sable hero, or he 
was not able to control his following, for suddenly the whole line 
began to charge with much shouting and flourishing of spears. 
As a last resource the muskets of the party, loaded this time with 
ball, were brought to the present, and a final attempt was made 
to convince the chief that serious consequences would befall his 
people if they still came on. Of course it was useless, and when 
the crowd was within fifty yards, a volley. tumbled the foremost 
man dead on the spot, and the chief, turning at the report, saw 
him fall and fled incontinently, the leader of a general dispersion. 

This unfortunate episode when reported to Collins, doubtless 
with some exaggeration as to the number of the natives, which was 
set down at from 150 to 200, added a new terror to the district 
already under condemnation. The official report of the explora- 
tion, signed by G. P. Harris as Deputy-Surveyor, was as follows : 
“The land in general round Port Phillip, at a short distance from 
the shore, carries a deceitful appearance of rich country. The soil 
is, however, for the most part sandy, and very thinly wooded. 
Some light black mould is found in the heights and in the valleys ; 
but neither in quality nor quantity sufficient for cultivation to re- 
pay the cares of the husbandman. The best soil is found in the 
Western Bay, chiefly consisting of marl covered with a light 
black mould. Good water is found in many parts on the eastern 
coast of the harbour, but the western appears a dried-up country, 
seeming not to possess sufficient moisture for the smallest cultiva- 
tion. The northern shore is more numerously inhabited than any 
other part, from which it is likely that water is to be found there, 
although no appearance of it was seen during the survey.” 

The so-called survey would appear to have been a very feeble 
pretence. The boats could hardly have entered Hobson’s Bay 
without finding the mouth of the Yarra; nor could they have run 
closely down the west coast and failed to observe the outflow of 
the Koroit and Skeleton Creeks, or the Werribee and Little Rivers. 
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It is probable that they jumped to conclusions that they knew 
would harmonise with the Governor’s views. It is easy to imagine 
that the fright they received from the demonstration by the natives 
made them content with such a survey as they could take from the 
shelter of their boats, at a safe distance. 

If anything had been required to confirm Governor Collins in 
his adverse decision regarding the settlement, the reports of Tuckey 
and Harris provided it. With amiable self-complacency the former 
officer says in his narrative that ‘‘the unfavourable account given 
of Port Phillip by the First Lieutenant of the Calcutta, immediately 
presented the necessity of removing the colony to a more eligible 
situation’. But before this step could be taken Collins was bound 
by his official instructions to obtain the concurrence of the Governor 
.of New South Wales, and to that end he now directed his efforts. 
There were difficulties, however, in the way of prompt communi- 
cation with his superior officer, who up to this time was ignorant 
of the arrival of Collins and his party in Port Phillip. The Ocean 
transport was being rapidly unloaded, and would be discharged in 
a few days, but the captain made a pretence of being in a-hurry to 
get to China, and objected to being delayed by delivering a mail in 
Sydney. At this juncture Mr. William Collins, already referred to 
as the companion of Tuckey and Harris in their trip on the bay, 
volunteered to make the journey by sea in an open boat, making 
light of the Governor’s expressed anxiety about the danger of the 
voyage. The boat was fitted out and prepared under the personal 
direction of Mr. Collins, who was an experienced seaman; was 
provisioned for a month, and manned by a volunteer crew of six 
men from the ranks of the convicts, the stimulus in their case being 
the prospect of liberty on reaching Sydney, if favourably reported 
on. To this intrepid messenger was entrusted the despatch, already 
quoted from, which was addressed by David Collins to Governor 
King, under date 5th November, 1803, setting forth all that had 
been done up to date, and soliciting his Excellency’s commands as 
to his future proceedings. Lest the discouraging report on the 
locality then occupied should only lead to Governor King suggest-. 
ing a trial of the district around the freshwater river at the head of 
the bay, as recommended by Grimes, a fresh difficulty was raised 
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in the despatch. ‘“ Were I to settle on the upper part of the 
harbour,” writes Collins, ‘‘ which is full of natives, I should require 
four times the force I have now, to guard not only the convicts, 
but perhaps myself, from their attacks.” 

The boat party made a start from the settlement on Sunday 
morning, the 6th of November, but owing to foul winds and the 
heavy sea in the ‘“ Rip,” brought up inside the Heads for some days, 
and did not finally clear Point Nepean until the Thursday morn- 
ing. The log of the voyage is not extant, but they must have 
made fair running, for when overtaken and picked up by the 
Ocean, which left a week later, they were within sixty miles of 
Sydney Heads. Fortunately the master of the transport thought 
it might be worth while to call in at Port Jackson, having probably 
a premonition that a further Government charter was possible, and 
that it would be more profitable than his China venture. His 
surmise proved correct, for on the second day after his arrival the 
vessel was re-chartered for four months at the satisfactory rate of 
£432 18s. per month, and ordered to return to Port Phillip forthwith 
to assist in the removal of the settlement. 

Meanwhile, pending receipt of instructions from Sydney, the 
denizens of the so-called Sullivan’s Bay went through their daily 
rounds of drill and routine labour, literally spending their strength 
for naught, for when the site came to be revisited by the white 
men a generation later, not a sign could be found of the results of 
those toilsome months. 

The first child born on Victorian soil saw the light of day on the 
9th of November. He was the son of a sergeant of the marines, 
and was baptised on Christmas Day in the name of William James 
Hobart Thorne. The interest taken in the event may be gleaned 
from the fact that the Governor and Lieutenant Johnson, R.N., 
duplicated the responsibilities of godfathers, while Mrs. Powers 
and Mrs. Whitehead stood as joint godmothers. A marriage also 
was solemnised, on the 28th of November, between Richard Garratt, 
a prisoner of the Crown, and Hannah Harvey, a free settler. 
What elements of romantic devotion may lurk in this bald an- 
nouncement! How easy to imagine the enduring affection that 
outlived the disgrace of its object and the fall from its high ideal 
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that inspired a gentlewoman to forsake home and friends to follow 
the lover of her youth to unknown worlds so that she might win 
him back to self-respect and happiness. Such things have been 
done, and as history is silent in this instance there is room at least 
to hope that the first marriage within the limits of Victorian terri- 
tory was sanctified by such exalted intentions. Although but one 
birth and one marriage are recorded, death was busy enough in the 
little settlement. The first to succumb was John Skillhorn, a free 
settler, who died on board the Ocean, on the 10th of October, before 
the official landing. The cook of the Calcutta and many of the 
convicts were added to the mortuary roll, and altogether no less 
than twenty-one left their bones to bleach in the sandy downs of 
the Nepean peninsula during its brief tentative occupancy. 

On the 17th of November, the day after the departure of the 
Ocean for Sydney, a special parade of the military was ordered, and 
in the presence of Captain Woodriff, the officers of the Calcutta 
and all the convicts ‘‘clean dressed,” a formal proclamation was 
made of the Governor’s powers, his commission being read by the 
chaplain, followed by three volleys of musketry and the usual 
cheering. Advantage was taken of such an imposing gathering 
to wind up the proceedings by flogging five convicts who had 
attempted to abscond into the bush, in the expectation that the 
sight of the unpleasant consequences might check a rapidly growing 
practice. 

The next morning the Calcutta got under weigh and proceeded 
up the Port in search of a suitable place to replenish her stock of 
fresh water and secure a supply of timber for experimental ship- 
ment to England. She anchored awhile off Arthur’s Seat to send 
assistance to a carpenter’s party who, while engaged in cutting 
timber, had been beset by the natives. With characteristic ex- 
aggeration Mr. Knopwood states in his diary that ‘‘ the number of 
the blacks was about 400”. On the morning of the 21st, Captain 
Woodriff came to anchor off the mouth of the Kannanook Creek, 
between Schnapper Point and Frankston, where he remained for 
several days, taking on board in all fifty-three tons of water and a 
considerable shipment of timber, finally getting back to his old 
anchorage off the settlement on the 5th of December ready for sea. 
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An erroneous impression long existed that the Calcutta had 
watered from the Yarra River, and was consequently the first vessel 
of any size to cast anchor in Hobson’s Bay. The record of her 
official log, however, preserved in Deptford Dockyard, and copied 
by Mr. Labilliere, proves conclusively from the bearings and dis- 
tances quoted, that the Kannanook Creek was the farthest northing 
she made in Port Phillip. Colonel Collins had failed to persuade 
Captain Woodriff to assist him in removing the settlement, that 
officer appearing to consider a King’s ship too valuable to be risked 
in examining comparatively unknown coasts; but he had agreed 
to remain until the decision of Governor King should be received 
from Sydney. While waiting for this, Captain Woodriff allowed his 
indefatigable First Lieutenant Tuckey to undertake a short excursion 
overland to Western Port Bay, and although he passed over thou- 
sands of acres of land now profitably occupied for pastoral and 
agricultural purposes, he brought back the same stereotyped report 
of barrenness and drought. In one place only, within a few miles 
of Cape Schanck, did he find anything to praise, and there he admits 
that he ‘‘ found the country well watered, the soil very rich, and in 
many places meadows of from fifty to a hundred acres, covered 
with grass five feet high, and unencumbered with a single tree ”. 
And this within half a day’s walk of the condemned settlement. 

On Monday morning, the 12th of December, a signal was made 
that a vessel was approaching the Heads, and late in the afternoon 
the Ocean took up her old station, and the news soon spread round 
the camp that the settlement was to be removed to some more fertile 
district. Two days later the Government schooner Francis arrived 
from Sydney to assist in the transfer, but was found to be so leaky 
that she was hove down on the beach for repairs. Captain Wood- 
riff was now anxious to be gone, and formally intimated to the 
Governor that he should sail for Sydney on Sunday, the 18th of 
December. He finally cleared the Heads on Monday morning, 
and left the Governor to maintain the best order he could with his 
small company of royal marines. The unwillingness displayed by 
Collins to let the Calcwtta go was probably due to his apprehension 
that his civil and military staif were inadequate to cope with any 
serious outbreak, should one occur amongst the convicts. He had, 
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during that vessel’s stay, borrowed one non-commissioned officer 
and ten privates to strengthen his own company for sentry and 
other duties, and when he surrendered these and allowed for the 
men who were under arrest or punishment, the weakness of his 
position was brought home to him. The pressure of additional 
work, which he had to put upon the convicts to get the transport 
loaded as soon as possible, for which purpose they were building 
a jetty, probably helped to make them more discontented. The 
character of his general orders issued about this time seems to 
indicate an excess of disciplinary severity, and although the reason 
assigned for requiring the men to work on the Sundays and Satur- 
day afternoons is that they may the sooner be freed from “this 
unpromising and unproductive country,” to where they would 
enjoy the comforts of more fertile surroundings, the inducement 
was probably insufficient to make them cheerfully acquiesce in 
forced extra labour. The Governor, therefore, in conference with 
the chaplain and the heads of the staff, organised a plan of associa- 
tion by which the whole of the civil officers of the settlement 
formed themselves into a kind of vigilance committee, doing night 
patrol duty, armed with a pair of pistols, in case of any disturbance 
incamp. Fortunately there was no general rising of the convicts, 
and the courage of the gallant special constables was not severely 
tested. They had their regular patrols, their watchwords and 
countersigns, and more than once turned out with vigorous inten- 
tions of capturing runaways, in which they were generally un- 
successful. On the 7th of January, 1804, no less than twenty-nine 
in all started in pursuit of some escaped convicts, and returned at 
dusk without finding them, though, according to the chaplain’s 
diary, ‘‘it was computed that the distance we walked could not be 
less than fifty miles, some said more’’. The loss of time and waste 
of energy so irritated the Governor at last that he proclaimed in 
one of his general orders his intention of making no further search 
for absconders, who if they did not return voluntarily must be left 
to perish of famine, so the loading of the Ocean was pushed on 
without intermission, and on the 24th of January 120 of the convicts 
were embarked in her with a guard of twenty marines. On the 
next day the free settlers, and some of the civil staff, were embarked 
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on board the Lady Nelson, which had arrived a few days previously 
to take the place of the unseaworthy Francis. 

The first instructions to Collins by Governor King left him at 
liberty to proceed to Port Dalrymple, the estuary of the Tamar, on 
the north coast of Tasmania, or to the Derwent on the south, with 
a decided leaning towards the former place. A subsequent letter, 
however, received from Governor King, reported that the channel 
entering Port Dalrymple was found to be very intricate and narrow, 
with only three fathoms of water, therefore he presumed that 
Collins would proceed to establish himself on the Derwent. Be- 
fore the receipt of this despatch, indeed, he had made up his mind 
to that course, one of his principal reasons being the discovery of 
a spirit of discontent amongst the soldiery, which he would be the 
better able to control with the support of a detachment of the New 
South Wales Corps already quartered there. The fact is, he pre- 
ferred selecting a place where there was a nucleus of a settlement 
to making another experiment in an unknown wilderness. The 
intricacies of the navigation of the port of Launceston was an 
excuse quite in keeping with his discovery that Port Phillip was 
“ wholly unfit for settlement ”. 

So on Thursday evening, the 26th of January, the Governor went 
on board the Ocean accompanied by a portion of his staff, including 
the surveyor and the chaplain. The latter incidentally mentions in 
his diary that they arranged with the captain of the transport to 
find them in everything for the very moderate sum of four 
shillings each per diem. They dropped down to the Heads, but a 
stiff south-easterly gale barred their exit for a day or two, and on 
Sunday they went on shore again for a final stroll. 

But on Monday morning, the 30th inst., they made all sail and 
stood out into the Straits, carrying Governor David Collins out of 
our annals, never again to set foot on the Australian Continent. 
The Ocean arrived in the Derwent on the 15th of February, but 
the process of landing her passengers and discharging her cargo 
was so tedious that it was not until the 25th of March that she 
started back again to fetch the remainder of the convicts and their 
custodians. The interim command of the settlement had devolved 
on the chief officer of the marines, Lieutenant William Sladden, 
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who had been left with over one hundred convicts and about 
twenty soldiers. These were all safely embarked on board the 
Ocean by the 18th of May, and three days later they cleared the 
Heads, but owing to unprecedentedly severe weather only reached 
Hobart on the 25th of June, in a sadly strained and battered 
condition. 

Thus were the shores of Port Phillip once more left to the 
solitude of nature, disturbed only by the occasional visits of the 
feeble and scattered natives, the alarming legends of whose prowess, 
numbers and cannibal propensities had doubtless helped to intensify 
in official minds the “unfitness” of the country for settlement. 
Of the four hundred Europeans who had recently been waging a 
half-hearted contest in misdirected efforts to subdue the wilderness, 
only William Buckley remained, and as the years rolled on in their 
recordless monotony, he gradually relapsed into the barbarism that 
surrounded him. If his statements can be relied on, chance visitors 
of his own kind, probably vagrant parties of sealers, occasionally 
appeared on the scene, abducting the black women and fighting the 
men, Indeed, one of his statements indicates the possibility of 
deeds of violence in these lawless solitudes akin to those which 
marked the career of the old buccaneers. He alleges that two 
white men were brought ashore by four or five others from a vessel, 
and having been tied to a tree, were shot, and their bodies left bound 
as they died. 

However inefficient Governor Collins may have been as an 
explorer, he bore the reputation of being a humane and honourable 
man, of strong social instincts and cheerful temperament. He has 
been described by his contemporaries as possessing a handsome 
person, extremely prepossessing manners, a high standard of culture 
and a fondness of literary pursuits. His Account of the Colony of 
New South Wales is a monument of careful industry, and is written 
in a simple unaffected style. Victorians owe him a great debt, not 
only for his abandonment of the settlement and the withdrawal 
of his undesirable subjects, but for his having inexplicably ignored 
an important part of his instructions from Governor King, instruc- 
tions which, though decidedly mandatory, he never even alludes to 
in his despatches. They were embodied in a letter addressed to 
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Collins on 30th December, 1803, in these words: “I think there 
is a necessity for a small establishment being left at Port Phillip, 
in the most eligible situation, as well for the purpose of advising 
any ships that may hereafter arrive, as for other advantages that 
will attend that measure. Perhaps a trusty sergeant and superin- 
tendent might be sufficient at present until further instructions are 
received from England on this head.” And in writing to Lord 
Hobart on the 1st of March following, the Governor of New South 
Wales advises him: ‘‘ Although I cannot but regret that Port 
Phillip has been deemed unfit for a principal establishment, yet, as 
I conceived it necessary to leave a small establishment at that 
place, I have given the necessary directions for that purpose ”. 

Perhaps it is not an inappropriate recognition of this neglect 
of instructions that the name of Collins is perpetuated in Victorian 
history by having been bestowed on the finest street in the finest 
city on the Australian Continent. 

Later it will be seen that the settlement of the country, officially 
condemned as unsuitable, was effected by private enterprise, not 
only without Government aid, but in spite of the active opposition, 
amounting almost to forcible prohibition, of the ruling authorities. 


CHAPTER III. 


INTERMEDIARY EXPLORATION—HUME AND HOVELL’S OVER- 
LAND JOURNEY—GOVERNMENT SETTLEMENT AT WESTERN 
PORT. 


THOUGH some thirty years elapsed before the waters of Port Phillip 
were again disturbed by any vessel more pretentious than a pos- 
sible stray sealing cutter, the Government of New South Wales 
did not by the withdrawal of the settlement abandon the idea of 
establishing a post there. It was probably nearly a year after 
Collins had left before Governor King became aware that his 
directions for leaving a small official staff on the spot had been 
ignored. Even while the Ocean was embarking Lieutenant 
Sladden’s party, King was writing to Lord Hobart that he pur- 
posed sending a trusty person to fix a post either at Port Phillip or 
Western Port, as might be deemed most expedient. The selection 
fell upon Lieutenant Robbins, R.N., who had accompanied Grimes 
in his survey of the bay, and towards the end of 1804 he was de- 
spatched in the armed Government cutter Integrity, accompanied 
by Lieutenant Oxley, R.N., to report upon the most suitable place 
for a post of occupancy, without regard to its fitness for agricultural 
settlement. They devoted their time exclusively to an examina- 
tion of Western Port, and they jointly condemned it. Robbins 
expressed his opinion that it possessed no advantages to render it 
suitable for settlement; that it was badly watered, while most of 
the land was low and swampy, adding: ‘In comparing it with 
Port Phillip, which I was at the examination of in 1803, in con- 
junction with Mr. Grimes, I have not seen any part of the Western 
Port, in my opinion, so eligible for a settlement as the freshwater 


river at the head of that port”. Oxley is even more emphatic than 


his colleague, and declares that if Port Phillip was bad, this place 
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was infinitely worse, and could never from any point of view be 
considered fit for a settlement. They returned to Sydney with 
their report, which was conclusive in one respect, namely, that the 
two places named were the only ports on the north shore of Bass 
Strait, and that both had grave disadvantages. Notwithstanding 
the reiteration by Robbins of his views about the advantages of the 
Yarra site, no action was taken, and some twenty years passed 
away before the King’s ships were again put in requisition for 
planting a settlement on the discredited Victorian territory. 

The exploration, however, of this period which had the most 
important results on colonisation, and which was effected with 
scarcely any aid from the Government, was not conducted by sea. 
It was the journey overland of Messrs. Hume and Hovell from the 
westernmost settlements of New South Wales to the shores of Corio 
Bay. A vast amount of controversy has raged around the names 
of these two men, affecting not only their respective capacity as 
explorers but the facts of their journey, and the very destination 
they were alleged to have reached. Hovell contended that their 
journey culminated on the shores of Western Port Bay, while 
Hume maintained that they passed to the west of the present site 
of Melbourne, and struck the shore of Port Phillip near the site of 
the town of Geelong. 

There is no need to disturb the dry bones of this controversy, 
for the preponderance of evidence in every respect is in favour of 
Hume, who was undoubtedly the real leader and superior bush- 
man of the party. There is some documentary evidence, in the 
shape of a report furnished to the Governor by Hume on his 
return, dated 24th January, 1825, that he had at any rate for a 
time believed the goal they had reached was Western Port, but in 
all subsequent published statements he is emphatic in declaring for 
Port Phillip, and alleging that he never had any other opinion. 
While Hovell, when afterwards sent to Western Port by the 
Government, was compelled to admit that he had never been there 
before. 

During the twenty years that had elapsed since Robbins and 
Oxley had been sent to examine the southern coast of Victoria 
many changes had occurred in the parent colony. Governor King 
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had been called to his account, and his successor, the arrogant, 
pompous and tyrannical Bligh, had been deposed and driven out 
of the colony. The turbulent reign of Governor Macquarie, so 
redolent of social difficulties and caste disputes, had been brought 
to an end by his recall, and Sir Thomas Brisbane reigned in his 
stead. 

Though a soldier, and one who had passed a large part of his 
life in fighting, Brisbane was a man of studious habits and con- 
siderable scientific attainments. His forte was astronomy, and, 
not unnaturally, in connection with such a study he took great 
interest in exploration. His habit of secluding himself in order to 
pursue his favourite investigations made him unpopular in a com- 
munity where the Governor was supposed to take the lead in all 
social movements. Perhaps it was a sense of this that made him 
desire to distinguish his tenure of office by some substantial addi- 
tions to the geographical knowledge of Australia. He declined to 
accept the report of Mr. Surveyor-General Oxley that all the 
country south of the 34th degree of latitude and west of the 147th 
degree of longitude was uninhabitable, and useless for all the 
purposes of civilised man. When it is borne in mind that this 
condemnation covers the whole of Victoria, and such rivers as the 
Murray and Murrumbidgee, the Governor’s scepticism was certainly 
warranted. He was strongly of opinion that in so large an extent 
of territory there must be found some navigable river finding its 
way to the sea on the east or south coast, and to test it he proposed 
to land three or four convicts, with a couple of pack bullocks to 
carry a supply of food, either on Wilson’s Promontory or Cape 
Howe, and let them find their way back to Sydney as the price of 
their freedom. Mr. Alexander Berry of Shoalhaven, whom the 
Governor had consulted in the matter, promptly pointed out to 
him that, however strong the inducement to success, men of that 
class were more likely to render good service under a leader than 
if left to themselves. Indeed, apart from the unreported escapes 
from the camp of David Collins, the experiment had been unsuc- 
cessfully made by the five men whom Bass landed on that coast 
and provided with directions, provisions and firearms. Accepting 
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mand of the expedition to Mr. Hamilton Hume, then occupying a 
station at Lake George, some 200 miles south-west of Sydney. 
Though only twenty-seven years of age at this time, Hume had 
acquired quite a reputation for his skill as a bushman, his readiness 
of resource in difficulties, and his tact and firmness in dealing with 
the natives, some of whose dialects he had made himself acquainted 
with. From the early age of sixteen he had been exploring and 
opening up new country, until he was recognised as the authority 
to consult, but he was now trying to do something for himself on 
his grazing farm at Lake George, which he held in partnership 
with Mr. W. H. Broughton. When the Governor’s proposal was 
submitted to him, fond as he was of exploration, his bushman in- 
Stincts counselled him not to start from a place where, in the event 
of failure, he would have no base of operations to fall back upon, 
and he promptly declined to take the responsibility. Pressed to 
indicate his own views of procedure, he offered, if supplied with 
six men, six pack horses and the necessary provisions, to make a 
start from his own station and reach Western Port overland. The 
Governor at first agreed to the conditions, but on reflection, being 
of a frugal mind, decided that the Government could not afford the 
outlay involved in such an outfit. After a period of inaction, nego- 
tiations were again opened with Hume by the Government, and 
though Sir Thomas Brisbane appeared personally desirous of 
rendering the promised assistance, official difficulties and objections 
were raised, probably based on the Surveyor-General’s adverse 
report, and a final refusal closed the correspondence. 

In the meanwhile Captain Hovell, a retired master mariner, 
who had taken up some country for grazing, and was therefore 
personally interested in opening up any territory suitable for 
pastoral purposes, applied to the Governor to be associated with 
Hume in the expedition. As it was assumed that his professional 
knowledge would be valuable in taking observations, and otherwise 
in strengthening the force of the expedition, and Hume offered no 
objection, his application was duly assented to. 

Finding it impossible to bring the Government to any reason- 
able terms, the two men, who had already wasted a great deal of 
valuable time in the negotiations, resolved to make the journey at 
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their own expense, subject to some small provision of stores from 
the commissariat, and the promise that if successful they should 
receive each a suitable land grant and the cash equivalent of the 
hire of their draught stock. Hume accordingly provided two 
horses, a cart and one pack bullock; Hovell contributed a cart, 
one horse and four bullocks. Hume’s resources were so limited 
that he had to sell his fine imported iron plough to purchase his 
share of the stores and provisions. The whole contribution by the 
Government was comprised in the loan of six pack saddles, a tent, 
two tarpaulins, a small quantity of arms and ammunition, two 
skeleton charts for tracing the journey, and the present of an outfit 
of slop-clothing for each of the six convict servants. Naturally 
the pack saddles, the tent and the tarpaulins were not of much 
value after the rough usage of such a journey, but the arms were 
duly returned to the public stores, and the skeleton charts, materi- 
ally enhanced in usefulness by additional tracings, were handed on 
to the Surveyor-General. Whether under irritation at the non- 
receipt of the saddles, or from motives of parsimony bordering on 
repudiation, cannot now be known, but it is certain that, splendid 
as were the results of the exploration, the Government refused to 
pay for the hire of the cattle, as promised, and Hume says that 
he had great difficulty in obtaining tickets-of-leave for the three 
servants who had so faithfully worked for him. 

The association of Captain Hovell with the party, though it 
cannot be said to have affected the result of the expedition, was 
productive of a great amount of discomfort, and by continual 
dissensions intensified the hardships experienced. On account of 
his ability to use the sextant, he rather arrogated to himself the 
position of at least the scientific leader; but his absolute ignorance 
of woodcraft, his indecision and irresoluteness, which frequently 
led him to wish to turn back, soon lost him the confidence of the 
party. All the assigned convict servants pinned their faith to 
Hume, and when in one of the early stages of the journey Hovell, 
following his own course in opposition to his colleague, got lost, 
and spent a miserable night out of camp, his prestige was gone. 
The names of the three men who were allotted to Hume were 
Henry Angel, James deeri = Claude Bossawa ; Hovell’s 
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servants were named Thomas Boyd, Thomas Smith and William 
Bollard. Some years after the return of the expedition, when the 
claims put forward by Hovell to all the credit of it roused the in- 
dignation of Hume and his friends, three of the men, Boyd, Angel 
and Fitzpatrick were still living, and their published testimony to 
the real leadership of Hume was emphatic and conclusive. 

The party, eight in number, were assembled at Hume’s station 
on Lake George on the 13th of October, 1824. Here by careful 
measurement they found a base line, compared their compasses, 
and marked on the skeleton chart a direct track to the coast at 
Western Port. On the 17th they set out, trusting, as Hume says, 
to his compass, his knowledge of the bush, a stout heart and a 
hardy constitution. Two days brought them to their first difficulty, 
the river Murrumbidgee in full flood, with a swift current swirling 
under its banks. For a while they camped on the banks, hoping 
that the stream would go down, but on the third day, seeing no 
signs of abatement, and having failed in the attempt to make a 
bark canoe sufficiently strong to breast the torrent, Hume impro- 
vised a punt by taking the wheels off one of the drays and covering 
it with a tarpaulin. Accompanied by Boyd he then swam across 
the river with a thin line, with which a stout rope was drawn 
across, and firmly fixed as a guy for working the punt. In this 
impromptu vessel the remainder of the party, the second cart and 
all the stores were ferried over, and the cattle were swam across 
one by one. But although the first barrier was surmounted, they 
now found themselves hemmed in by mountains, and it was here 
that the first difference occurred, resulting in Hovell losing himself, 
They reached the Coodradigbee River on the 26th, and finding the 
difficulties of wheel traffic too much for them, agreed to make a 
depot there, and leave their carts and some of the stores. Amongst 
the impedimenta which Hovell rejected here was his tarpaulin, but 
Hume with more foresight carried on his, and without this pre- 
caution they would probably never have been able to get the party 
across the Murray, and their journeyings would have ended in 
New South Wales. For three weeks after the abandonment of their 
carts they were entangled in a most difficult country of mountain 
gorges, perpendicular chasms and heavily timbered ranges. It was 
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a continuous climbing of difficult ascents, only to find an equally 
precipitous descent on the other side. At length, having crossed 
the Tumut River, they arrived on the 8th of November at a mountain 
barrier which seemed to forbid further progress. With much diffi- 
culty Hume and Hovell, leaving the men in camp at foot, climbed 
nearly to the summit of the opposing range, and then there broke 
upon their astonished view a panorama of colossal snow-clad peaks, 
such as dwarfed all the surroundings. Stretching across their route, 
extending from south-east to south-west, the compact mountain 
chain now called the Australian Alps, glittering in the sunshine, 
barred all hope of successful exploration in that direction. And yet 
the base line of their route, sketched on the skeleton chart, the 
straight road to Western Port, lay right through the heart of them. 
The practical sagacity of Hume convinced him at once that it 
would be hopeless to find a path through those ranges, and he 
promptly decided to make a détour of fifty or sixty miles to the 
west in the expectation of finding more level country through 
which to continue his southerly course. Hovell, more used to 
travelling by chart, and knowing less of the obstacles before him, 
persisted in going ahead. The dissensions which had been fre- 
quent enough between the two explorers culminated here in a 
violent quarrel. They agreed to separate, and as both laid claim 
to the tent, it was proposed, after the manner of Solomon’s judg- 
ment, to cut it in two, but Hume gave way rather than consent to 
its mutilation, and Captain Hovell walked off with it in triumph. 
There was even a struggle for the possession of the only fry- 
ing pan, Hovell having left his at the depét with his cart; but 
although the handle was broken off in the contest, neither party was 
destined to be long without this culinary convenience. For the 
wrathful mariner, though he sallied forth on his southern course 
with apparent determination, soon repented him of his rashness. 
One of his servants, Thomas Boyd, says: “ After travelling some 
distance, I represented to him that the course we were steering led 
us right among the snowy mountains, and that if we once got 
among them we could never get out, and must all be lost. He 
agreed with me ; and at his desire I sought and found Mr. Hume’s 
track, ran it down, and we joined him and his party about dusk 
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the same evening, just as they had camped for the night.” A 
reconciliation was effected, and the whole party held on their 
western course for three or four days, the ranges and the gullies 
getting less difficult to cross, until on the 14th they descended 
into a fine undulating country, somewhat too boggy for comfort- 
able travelling, but a great relief from the strain of incessant 
climbing of the past three weeks. On the morning of the 16th of 
November they came suddenly upon a fine river, fully eighty yards 
wide, deep, clear, and clothed with verdure to the water's edge. It 
seemed to them the finest and most promising stream yet discovered 
in Australia, and Hume christened it by his own name out of 
compliment, he says, to the memory of his father. Four or five 
years later the same river, discovered by Sturt much lower down, 
was called by him the Murray, which name it now retains through- 
out its entire length ; but there is a touch of injustice in the tacit 
ignoring of the claims which the original discoverer had to per- 
petuate the remembrance of his courageous enterprise. Looking 
across this noble stream, the explorers saw for the first time the 
fine park-like timbered plains destined, even in their lifetime, to 
be covered with the flocks and herds of the yet unborn colony of 
Victoria. 

But grand as was the prospect which so fine a river opened up 
for discovery, it could not be taken advantage of without a boat, 
and so far was rather a hindrance than an assistance. At first 
they started down the stream to seek for a suitable ford, but the 
farther they went the more majestic became the current, and after 
two days’ journey they reluctantly retraced their steps, and from 
the point where they first struck it ascended the stream about 
fifteen miles. Here they chanced upon a spot where a jutting 
range had narrowed the river to about forty yards, and the process 
by which they had crossed the Murrumbidgee was repeated, except 
that in lieu of the cart a rough framework of wattles was covered 
with the invaluable tarpaulin, and a water-tight boat was made in a 
few hours. On the following morning, after travelling only four or 
five miles amongst the lagoons which spread all around them, they 
were surprised to come upon another river, about the same width 
as their last crossing-place, with a strong current. This was the 
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Mitta Mitta, and it necessitated the reconstruction of the wattle-punt 
and a repetition of the old process. Captain Hovell began to be 
alarmed at the frequency of this kind of navigation. He protested 
that the tarpaulin was nearly worn out, and that when it failed 
them they would never be able to get back. He wanted to recross 
the Hume and follow it down on the northern bank, and he de- 
livered an authoritative address to the men, urging them, on the 
ground of their personal safety, to refuse to proceed any farther. 
The majority of the men were with him, but Hume was not to be 
diverted from his plans; and while he plainly intimated to Hovell 
that he might go where he liked, he threatened dire punishment on 
any of his own men who should show the white feather. He de- 
clared that as long as he had a bullock to eat, and its hide to make 
a boat of, he would not turn back without seeing Bass Strait. 
The men, though anxious to turn back, were afraid to trust them- 
selves to Hovell’s guidance, and were shamed by the enthusiasm of 
the younger leader. As on a former occasion, when Hovell found 
his colleague had fairly crossed the Mitta Mitta, taken his wattle- 
boat to pieces and started on his way, his resolution failed. He 
had no tarpaulin to help him back over the Hume, and his men 
looked askance upon the idea of being deserted in the wilderness. 
He was fain to submit, and signalled to Hume to stop and take 
him over. The boat was reconstructed, once more a reconciliation 
was effected, and the reunited party pressed on. The Little River 
was crossed on a fallen tree, and two days later they struck the 
Ovens River, near Wangaratta, which they fortunately found easily 
fordable. Another eight days’ tramp, during which they crossed 
the Broken River and numerous creeks watering the rough country 
in the Euroa district, and scaled the Strathbogie Ranges, brought 
them to the banks of the Goulburn, which they were enabled to 
cross on a large tree. Here, by too closely adhering to their course 
by the chart, they made their most serious mistake, and holding 
on a southern course got entangled in the impenetrable ranges 
to the east of Tallarook. For a week they struggled on over a 
rugged, stony and precipitous track that lamed the cattle and ex- 
hausted the men. Nearly worn out with the incessant labour of 
cutting their way through the tangled scrub of the forest, they 
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camped on the 9th of December on the banks of the King Parrot 
Creek to recruit. From here Hume and Hovell started alone to 
make a reconnaissance, taking four days’ provisions. Steering south- 
west they literally scrambled much of the time on their hands and 
knees to the summit of Mount Disappointment, the appropriate 
name they bestowed upon it in memory of their repulse, and which 
it still retains. The attempt to descend its south-western slope was 
a failure. The density of the strong undergrowth, the height of 
the ferns, the intermingled barriers of fallen timber, and the pre- 
valence of the sharp cutting sword-grass, not only defied their 
progress but prevented them obtaining any general view of the lay 
of the country. Could they but have found a cleared summit they 
would have been rewarded by a view of the verdant flats through 
which the Plenty River, within a few miles of them, was hastening 
to join the Yarra in its placid course towards the sea. But as if 
the ruggedness of nature was not a sufficient obstacle, another 
difficulty met them here. Hume, while walking on the barrel of a 
fallen tree intently scanning the prospect, caught his foot in a 
tangled creeper and fell on a jagged spike, which inflicted a painful 
wound in the groin. Baffled in the contest, jaded with their severe 
exertions, bleeding from the smarting cuts of the sword-grass, and 
Hume at least in doubt as to whether he was permanently dis- 
abled, they passed a miserable night on the mountain, and got back 
painfully to the camp next morning. To add to their discomfort 
the country was now found to be on fire in all directions, the dense 
smoke making it most difficult to select the best course. But they 
could not afford to delay, and the same afternoon they struck off to 
follow the creek down, but the fierce fire and the blinding smoke com- 
pelled them to give it up before they had gone a couple of miles. 
The next morning, the wind having died away, they made a fresh 
start, and after travelling about eight miles to the west, they came 
upon open, grassy country, and the same evening pitched their 
camp at Sunday Creek, near Kilmore. Here, when all before them 
was a mere promenade compared with what they had gone through, 
the men for the first time displayed a mutinous spirit of discontent. 
They thought they had done enough in the cause of exploration ; 
they had lost most of their dogs, and could therefore no longer rely 
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upon the prospect of roast kangaroo to supplement their rations ; 
the cattle were mostly lamed, the horses were skeletons, and the 
disheartened band wanted to turn back before everything failed 
them. Hume argued the point vigorously, without, he says, re- 
ceiving any support from Hovell ; but finally he was fain to make 
a compromise. He felt so sure, from the altered character of the 
vegetation, that they were approaching the sea, that he agreed to 
turn back if they did not make the coast in the next three or four 
days. Next day they crossed the Big Hill, travelling sixteen miles 
south by east, and on the following day found an easy route over 
meadow-like country, in the midst of which they came upon an 
isolated bald hill which they called Bland’s Mount. From this 
summit, which still bears the name and stands a little to the north 
of Beveridge, they were gladdened by the prospect of open park-like 
undulating plains, extending as far as they could see to the south- 
west. They kept on crossing two or three creeks, probably the 
upper reaches of the Salt Water River and some of its tributaries, 
and on the evening of the third day, the 15th of December, after 
a tramp of twenty miles across an open, trackless plain, came upon 
the banks of the largest river they had met since crossing the 
Goulburn, where they camped for the night. This they named 
the “ Arndell,” believed now to be identical with the Salt Water 
River. They crossed it easily the next morning by fording, and 
continued their south-west course over the plains for about six 
miles, when suddenly the distant shimmer of a vast sheet of water 
broke upon their delighted gaze. They altered their course to the 
south, and by four o’clock in the afternoon their goal was won— 
they stood upon the beach of Port Phillip Bay. The water near 
the shore abounded in ducks and black swans, the exhausted larder 
was replenished, and though they were unsuccessful in finding 
a fresh-water creek, they camped for the night with abundant 
provisions and exhilarated spirits in the shelter of a small wood 
about a mile from the beach. The next morning broke with a 
westerly gale and rain, but they were suffering for want of water 
and had to start. After an hour’s search they found a creek of 
clear fresh water, surrounded by abundance of good grass for the 
stock. Here they agreed to camp for a day’s rest, to recruit the 
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jaded cattle, to take stock of their stores, and to plan their return 
journey. 

The account of the Journey of Discovery to Port Phillip, origin- 
ally published in Sydney in 1831, edited by Wm. Bland, which 
Hovell declared to be the only authentic narrative of the expedition 
(compiled from his field book), is so loose in its descriptions and so 
provedly unreliable in its latitudes and longitudes, that it is quite 
impossible to identify from it the actual point on the coast where 
they spent this memorable day. The balance of evidence is in 
favour of its having been near a point called Bird Rock on Corio 
Bay, nearly opposite Point Henry, and about ten miles from the 
site of Geelong. At the time, Hovell at least believed it to be the 
north shore of Western Port, and it is thus described in the narra- 
tive referred to: “The harbour or bay consists of an immense 
sheet of water, its greatest length extending east and west with 
land, which had the appearance of an island, to the southward 
lying across its mouth, but which, in fact, is a peninsula, with a 
very low isthmus connecting it to the western shore”. It will be 
seen that this applies pretty accurately to the view across Corio 
Bay, but is entirely inapplicable to the view of French Island from 
the northern shore of Western Port. Nevertheless, on the return 
of the explorers to Sydney, both in the communications to the Press 
and the reports to the Government, the statement is made that the 
expedition reached ‘‘ Western Port, and encamped on the southern 
point of the right bank of the base at the back of the large island 
in the bay,” a curiously vague description. Although this state- 
ment was published in a Sydney newspaper in February, 1825, 
Hume does not appear to have taken the trouble to correct it, 
though in his Brief Statement of Facts he says positively that he 
never had any doubt about the locality being a part of Port Phillip 
Bay. Indeed, he declares that before they discovered the water he 
recognised, from careful descriptions which had been given him, 
the prominent landmark which Flinders had named ‘“ Station 
Peak,” and was steering by it when they saw the sea. 

During the progress of the long overland journey the party had 
frequently come upon traces of the natives, and more than once 
had received from them information about their route. So far their 
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intercourse had always been of a friendly character, but during 
this day of rest, in close proximity to the spot where Lieutenant 
Tuckey had been attacked by them twenty years before, they 
encountered the first hostile demonstration. James Fitzpatrick, 
one of the.men, while seeking wild-fowl at some little distance 
from the camp, was surprised by a couple of natives, who chased 
him up to the tent. They evidently were aware from experience 
of the power of firearms, for on muskets being presented at them 
they made signs of peace. Hume was able to hold some com- 
munication with them, partly by signs, and they endeavoured 
apparently to describe the arrival of a vessel in the bay, from 
which white men had landed, and had been busy cutting down 
trees, though whether this had reference to so distant a period as 
the settlement of David Collins, or the more recent visit of some 
sealing vessel, it was impossible to discover. The travellers would 
have liked to make a short excursion on horseback to examine the 
country to the westward, but they feared it would be unsafe for 
the party to separate, as numerous bush fires were being made 
around them, which they believed to be native signals. It was 
decided therefore to start homeward on the next morning. They 
took note of the native name of the bay Geelong, which at first 
they spelled ‘‘Jillong,’’ and of the surrounding plains or downs 
‘‘Tramoo,”’ a name apparently applied to the whole of the now 
called Werribee and Keilor Plains. 

Provisions for the return journey gave them some anxiety. They 
had only 150 lb. of flour, which on reduced rations might last 
them four weeks, a very small quantity of tea and sugar, and no 
other food but what they could kill or catch. In light marching 
order they then set off on Saturday morning, the 18th of December, 
and keeping almost on their old track they reached their former 
camp at the Sunday Creek on the evening of the fourth day. 
From here, with a vivid recollection of their troubles on the out- 
ward journey, they bore away more to the westward and found 
the travelling comparatively easy. They rested a couple of days 
on the banks of the Goulburn to avail themselves of the abundant 
supply of fish obtainable, crossed the Ovens on their old track, and 
at noon on the 3rd of January, 1825, found themselves once more 
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on the Hume, or Murray, now so low as to be easily forded in three 
feet of water. Twenty-four hours’ rest here for the cattle, and an 
unstinted supply of fish for the men, sends them off in high spirits 
the next day, making good headway, and falling in with large 
numbers of friendly natives. On the 8th of January the last of the 
rations was served out, and they had still 150 miles to go. Could 
they have held on due north until they reached the Murrumbidgee, 
they would have found no difficulty in following it up towards the 
occupied country. But failure, from meeting with any unexpected 
obstacle, meant starvation, and they determined rather to recross 
the Tumut, and encounter the known mountain difficulties in order 
to reach their depot on the Coodradigbee, where they had at least 
some store provisions. On the 13th they were fortunate enough 
to kill a kangaroo, but it was not until Sunday, the 16th of January, 
that they reached the spot where they had left the carts, and found 
everything untouched, except the tarpaulin, which bore evidence 
of the natives having been there, by a piece having been cut out 
of it with a tomahawk. The cattle were by this time so weak and 
lame that it was impossible to use them further, and selecting two 
of the strongest horses, they started with one cart to seek a supply 
of flour from the nearest settler, leaving two men in charge of 
the cattle and the camp. The Murrumbidgee,-which was such a 
difficulty at the outset, was now easily forded on the very spot 
where they had crossed in the tarpaulin-covered cart. Two days 
brought them to Mr. Hume’s station on Lake George, whence 
they promptly sent back supplies to the men left behind, and their 
heroic enterprise was completed. 

The poor reward of a land grant of 1,200 acres each, which 
these men received for an enterprise that gave the most important 
stimulus to real colonisation as distinguished from mere official 
occupation, was certainly shamefully inadequate. From a money 
point of view it did not represent much more than £200, and 
probably did not cover the expenses they had incurred for outfit 
and provisions, without any recompense for their loss of time and 
arduous labours. They were denied payment for the hire of their 
cattle, as originally promised by Governor Brisbane, and subsequent 
applications for an extension of the land grant by both of them 
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were apparently unsuccessful. Hume’s circumstances were not 
very flourishing, and he was compelled to sell his grant at a very 
early stage to recoup some of his outlay and to enable him to 
work his farm. Hovell, who was a man of larger means, in his 
memorial to the Government asking for further consideration, 
alleged that his share of the expense of the expedition amounted 
to about £500, and that he was only able to obtain “a dollar 
an acre’’ for his grant, equal to about £260. It is much to be re- 
gretted that at a time when the public estate was being lavishly 
alienated in much less deserving quarters the Government should 
have acted with such meanness and parsimony towards these 
pioneers of Australian exploration. 

In the reports which were immediately furnished to the Govern- 
ment, the southern portion of the newly discovered territory is 
described in enthusiastic terms. Hume calls it one of the finest 
tracts of country yet discovered in Australia; extensive downs, 
lightly timbered woods easy of access, and abundantly watered 
by numerous streams. He says these downs extend fully eighty 
miles E.N.E. to W.S.W., and are quite forty miles in breadth, 
while around the district they ultimately reached, he calculated 
there was from eighty to a hundred square miles of country fit 
for any purpose of agriculture or grazing. In view of Hume’s 
emphatic statement at a subsequent date, it is somewhat inexplic- 
able, and much to be regretted, that in all these reports the goal 
is spoken of as Western Port by both the explorers. Indeed, 
the only construction to be put upon Hume’s tacit acquiescence, 
consistent with his veracity, is that the name was used in a general 
sense, as expressing a district; much in the way that for very 
many years Botany Bay was understood in England to mean 
New South Wales, or as later Port Phillip came to be a common 
designation for the whole of the present colony of Victoria. In 
any case the misapprehension had a deterrent effect on the settle- 
ment of Port Phillip and probably retarded it for several years. 

The explorers had gone out to seek a road to Western Port, and 
were at any rate supposed to have found it; hence all the interest 
created by the account of the glorious Iramoo downs, the rich pas- 
tures and the never-failing streams centred round that often-tried 
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and hitherto condemned spot. It was not supposed that any good 
thing could come out of Port Phillip, for had not Murray and 
Grimes, Collins and Tuckey alike borne testimony to its barren 
and waterless shores. It is true that Western Port had not fared 
much better at the hands of its latest visitors, Robbins and Oxley ; 
but then it was less known and had potentialities. No one had 
penetrated the lands to the north of French Island, and imagination 
now dressed them in the soft outlines and verdant garments of the 
romantic Iramoo plains. The Sydney newspapers, having prob- 
ably little in the way of live news with which to fill their columns, 
started a controversy on the pros and cons of the new country. 
One of them went so far as to declare that it appeared as if the 
site of Sydney had been pitched on probably the worst spot in the 
whole continent; another looked to Western Port as the seat of 
the coming metropolis; while a third sneered at the legends of the 
fertile plains, and bluntly expressed a doubt as to whether Messrs. 
Hume and Hovell had ever really encountered the river they made 
so much of. The controversy, which extended over a good part of 
1825 and 1826, kept alive the reports of the rich tracts awaiting 
pastoral occupation, and they attracted attention farther afield than 
Sydney. The settlers in Tasmania, who were beginning to find 
the area of good grazing country already inadequate to their rapidly 
increasing flocks, turned longing eyes towards the much praised 
Western Port, with results to be related farther on. But, mean- 
while, the experiment of settling that spot was to be made once 
more at Government expense, and for other reasons than those of 
the immediate well-being of the community. An ever-present dread 
that the French Government contemplated the appropriation of 
some portions of the southern coast of Australia kept the Governor 
of New South Wales in a continual simmer of anxiety. Sir Ralph 
Darling, who had just succeeded Sir Thomas Brisbane in the admin- 
istration of affairs at Sydney, was instructed by the Colonial Office 
to take immediate steps for forming a post of occupation at Western 
Port, and another at King George’s Sound, in order that any foreign 
interlopers might be promptly informed that the whole of the inter- 
vening territory was claimed by His Britannic Majesty by right of 
possession, Accordingly on the 9th of November, 1826, H.M.S. 
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Fly, under the command of Captain Wetherall, R.N., and the brig 
Dragon sailed out of Sydney Harbour on this mission, conveying 
a party of twenty soldiers, twenty convicts and a few women, 
mostly soldiers’ wives. The charge of the party was confided to 
Captain Wright of the “ Buffs,” aided by Lieutenant Burchell, and 
Mr. Hovell was attached to the expedition in order that he might 
point out the desirable country which he believed he had discovered 
there on his first visit with Mr. Hume. Adverse winds and tem- 
pestuous weather delayed them for fifteen days on the voyage, and 
when on the 24th of November they were working their way through 
the western passage, they were greatly surprised to see a number of 
men on the beach of Phillip Island, who were certainly not abori- 
gines, though their European origin was scarcely recognisable under 
their uncouth seal-skin garments and barbaric surroundings. They 
proved to be a party of sealers, originally from Tasmania, some of 
whom had lived on the island for years, had built rude log cabins, 
grown a little wheat and maize, and secured the companionship 
of some black lubras from the mainland. The French corvette 
l Astrolabe had been in the port only a few weeks before, and had 
remained six days; indeed, the Fly must have passed her in the 
Strait. But the commander informed Governor Darling that his 
objects were exclusively scientific, and in no way connected with 
annexation. He took hence with him some sealers who had been 
deserted by their ship, and who had wearied of the barbaric free- 
dom they were left to. Captain Wetherall, Captain Wright and 
Mr. Hovell each furnished the Government at Sydney with volu- 
minous reports on the place, and their respective proceedings. 

The letter of the commander of the Fly to Governor Darling, 
dated 27th December, 1826, seems somewhat inconsistent with the 
unfavourable character of his subsequent report. Probably he was 
captivated on too slight an acquaintance. He says that the har- 
bour is easy of access, without any hidden dangers, the anchorage 
safe and commodious with good holding ground, well sheltered 
from the wind, and capable of containing any number of ships in 
perfect security. The soil is in several places described as rich, 
the grass abundant, and three miles from the entrance he reports 
an extensive plain of rich meadows which he has every reason to 
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believe occupies a space of at least 10,000 acres. It was impractic- 
able to form the settlement on this fine spot, because the mud flats 
prevented the approach of the vessels within a mile and a half of 
the shore; but when, after Captain Wright’s careful examination 
of the whole shore of the bay, the site for the station was fixed 
close to the point on which the village of Corinella now stands, 
Captain Wetherall says that nothing could surpass the beauty of 
the situation, nor the fertility of the soil on which the settlement 
was formed; while of the climate too much could not be said in 
its favour, for both in temperature and salubrity it was equal to the 
finest he had ever met with. In one paragraph he speaks of a 
range of very high mountains in a northerly direction which Messrs. 
Hume and Hovell call the Australian Alps, and he goes on to say, 
“ but from a very careful examination of the northern shores of this 
harbour, and the character of the country differing so materially 
from the account given by these gentlemen, I feel confident that 
the expedition undertaken by them. never could have reached 
Western Port”. It is equally certain that in no known condition 
of the atmosphere could the gallant captain have seen the Australian 
Alps from Western Port Bay, though the outlying Dandenong 
Ranges loom very large from Phillip Island, thirty miles away. 

With such favourable first impressions there was no reason to 
delay a landing. The spot selected was at the mouth of a small 
creek in the eastern passage, two miles east of what is now called 
Settlement Point, though named Red Point by Captain Wetherall, 
six miles due north of the mouth of Bass River. Here on the 11th of 
December the soldiers and convicts were landed, tents were pitched, 
timber huts erected, and bricks were burned for the more substantial 
edifices in contemplation. 

As soon as these arrangements had been completed, Captain 
Wright returned to Sydney in the Dragon, and after reporting to 
the Colonial Secretary the particulars of his examination, proceeded 
to condemn the selection of this site in these unequivocal words : 
“The very small quantity of good land in the neighbourhood of 
the settlement that I have been able to discover, and the sterile, 
Swampy and impenetrable nature of the country surrounding 
Western Port, to a great extent, lead me to believe that it does 
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not possess sufficient capabilities for colonisation on a large scale ”. 
The perplexity of Governor Darling, created by such conflicting 
accounts, must have been intensified when later on he received the 
voluminous and elaborate report of Captain Wetherall, in which 
that gentleman proceeded to demolish the favourable impression 
which his previous letters had created. ‘‘The occupation of the 
islands cannot be entertained,” he says, ‘‘on account of the inter- 
ruption of carriage between them and the surrounding country ; 
the land near the eastern passage is unavailable for commercial 
purposes from the intricacy of the harbour, the shoalness of the 
foreshore, and the severity of the western gales which beat upon it ; 
while the western channel offers no shelter for ships, and the swell 
there is so great that few ships could ride to and no boat live in it.” 
The north coast above French Island had no redeeming features, 
and the only glimpse of comfort is in the statement that ‘there is 
abundance of good land to the eastward, if we may credit Mr. 
Hovell’s last report”. 

These unfavourable opinions were duly transmitted from 
Sydney to the Colonial Office, and Governor Darling, while ex- 
pressing his belief that the situation was not favourable for a 
penal settlement, refrains from committing himself toʻa recom- 
mendation of its withdrawal, until he is informed of the result 
of a further examination, then being made by Mr. Hovell, who 
was probably anxious to redeem his reputation by finding the 
“ Iramoo” downs adjacent. Meanwhile, bearing in mind the military 
nature of the occupation, Captain Wetherall had cleared a site 
on a flat-topped hill on Phillip Island commanding the entrance, 
erected a flagstaff, and had a couple of six-pounder guns from the 
ship placed in position ; over which he formally hoisted the Union 
Jack, and christened the tiny battery by the imposing name of 
Fort Dumaresq. He also cleared a track across the island nearly 
three miles long, and thus laid out the first military road. 

Hovell made his first exploration in an easterly direction, 
towards Cape Liptrap, where he found some considerable areas 
of good land, but an insufficient supply of fresh water. Like 
others who had visited the district, he lays great stress on the 
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where a generation later much Victorian capital was unprofitably 
sunk in the attempted development of this industry. On his 
return he made a twelve days’ excursion to the north, and suc- 
ceeded with some difficulty in penetrating to the fine open grazing 
country which lies between the present township of Cranbourne 
and Western Port Bay. He made a third start in a north-easterly 
direction, but soon got entangled in the boggy thickets surrounding 
the great Koo-wee-rup Swamp, and striking west made his way over 
- the timbered ridges behind Mount Eliza, until he struck the coast 
of Port Phillip in the neighbourhood of Frankston. In his official 
report he says he continued “along the coast till near the head 
of the bay, and having ascertained the spot which terminated the 
journey of Mr. Hume and myself,” returned, keeping“ a course 
about the centre of the range which separates Western Port from 
Port Phillip ” to Sandy Point. The language is ambiguous, proba- 
bly designedly so, for he might have “ascertained the spot” by 
looking across the bay at Station Peak directly opposite; but if he 
intended to imply that he visited and identified the spot, it is of 
course untrue, as he was not within fifty miles of it by land. The 
general tenor of his report was not unfavourable. There was 
abundance of good grazing country, easily accessible, but for the 
purposes of cultivation and populous settlement he failed to dis- 
cover a sufficiently permanent supply of good water. Governor 
Darling, in forwarding Hovell’s report to the Home authorities in 
April, 1827, says that he does so rather with a view of showing 
what steps he has taken to obtain information about Western 
Port, than with any idea of the importance of the result. Indeed, 
generally, he does not appear to have been impressed with Hovell’s 
success as an explorer, and says emphatically that in this district 
at least his services were of very little value. He concludes by 
saying: “I have not found any disposition on the part of the 
inhabitants to settle that part of the country, which, should your 
Lordship consider that the object of taking formal possession of 
it has been answered, might be a sufficient reason for withdrawing 
the persons sent to establish the settlement ”’. 

The Colonial Office had, however, acted on the receipt of the 
previous reports by Captains Wetherall and Wright, and sent out 
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instructions to abandon the settlement unless Mr. Hovell’s report 
should be more favourable than those. There appears to have 
been some conflict of opinion in England as to the desirability of 
withdrawal, and some distinctly contradictory memoranda were 
endorsed on the reports by the officials ; but practically the matter 
was left in the hands of Governor Darling to decide. He certainly 
seems to have misapprehended the general purport of Hovell’s 
report, for it wiil in no sense bear the construction put upon it by 
the Governor, who says that ‘‘ nothing could have been less satis- 
factory than the information obtained from Mr. Hovell ”. 

Probably the expense entailed in its maintenance had more to 
do with the withdrawal than the reports referred to, and as the 
immediate motive for its occupation no longer existed, the fiat 
went forth for the return of the soldiers and convicts to Sydney. 
The handful of free settlers who had found their way round to try 
a life in the wilderness did not care to remain unprotected, and so 
in January, 1828, the Government sent round the Isabella from 
Sydney, and in a few days all were embarked, and the second 
official attempt to settle in Port Phillip ended exactly like the first. 
The live stock were transported across the Straits to Port Dal- 
rymple, and the wild blacks and half-wild sealers remained the 
only human occupants of the territory. 

It is said in Haydon’s Australia Felix that the settlement 
consisted of nearly fifty houses and huts, but this must be an 
exaggeration, as the total number of residents scarcely at any time 
exceeded from fifty to sixty. More than twenty years after the 
abandonment remains of the houses were to be seen, and probably 
some of the original trees planted in 1827 are still growing round 
the sleepy village of Corinella. 


5 * 


CHAPTER IV. 


CAPTAIN STURT ON THE MURRAY—THE SETTLEMENT OF 
PORTLAND BAY—MAJOR MITCHELL'S “AUSTRALIA FELIX”, 


THouacH the adventurous voyage of Captain Sturt on the river 
Murray had a more direct effect on the colonisation of South 
Australia than on that of Victoria, yet it presents many points of 
interest to the student of the history of the latter colony. With 
the exception of the flying visit of Hume and Hovell, his was the 
first expedition that reached the territory from any point but the 
sea-board, and he traversed for upwards of 200 miles the line 
which was subsequently decided upon as its northern boundary. 
The long and really dangerous journey was made under conditions 
of the most heroic endurance, and was successful in establishing 
the fact that, despite the dictum of Mr. Surveyor-General Oxley, 
the waterless desert he had condemned was traversed by more than 
one fine navigable river. But above all, the remembrance of Sturt’s 
exploits are endeared to Victoria by the high estimate in which his 
personal character has ever been held. Brave, honourable and 
gentle, patient under calamity, resolute in action, devoted to duty, 
he was a high type of a Christian gentleman. Having spent many 
years of his life in enterprises that frequently exposed him to 
hostile relations with the aborigines, he was able to say in his old 
age that on no occasion had a black man, woman or child suffered 
harm at his hands or those under his command. 

Though barely five and twenty years of age when commissioned 
by Governor Darling on his second journey, Sturt had already 
enlarged the geographical knowledge of Australia by an exploration 
to the north-west of New South Wales, in which, after following 
the Macquarie down until it was lost in a reed-covered swamp, he 


pushed on over a barren desert and discovered the Darling, though 
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unfortunately it was a-season of such exceptional drought, and the 
river was found to be so salt, that he was unable to prosecute his 
researches. 

The instructions which Captain Sturt received from the Govern- 
ment about the end of September, 1829, were to endeavour to trace 
the Murrumbidgee River as faras practicable. Should it unfortun- 
ately be found to terminate, like the Macquarie, in a dismal swamp, 
he was to endeavour to regain the banks of the Darling, and follow 
it down to its outlet or termination. As it was certain that some 
portion of the journey would have to be performed by water, he 
was furnished with a substantial whale-boat, twenty-five feet long, 
capable of carrying two and a half tons of provisions besides the 
arms and ammunition. This boat was loosely put together in 
Sydney and then taken to pieces, all her planks and bolts marked 
and numbered and packed into a convenient size for transport by 
dray. Hamilton Hume, who had accompanied Captain Sturt on his 
journey to the Darling, and had proved himself an invaluable assis- 
tant, was unable to accept the invitation to join him this time, and 
his place was filled by Mr. George Macleay, a gentleman who was 
afterwards knighted for political services in the Legislature of New 
South Wales. With two or three heavily laden drays, a few pack 
horses and about a dozen trusty able-bodied men, the expedition 
sallied forth from Sydney on the 3rd of November, and after three 
weeks’ steady travelling amongst the outlying runs of the pioneer 
“ squatters,” reached the banks of the Murrumbidgee, a few miles 
above its junction with the Tumut. Finding great difficulty 
in following the river course on the south bank, they crossed 
to the northern side in a roughly improvised punt after the style 
devised by Hume. Over the dry Riverina Plains, parched and 
sandy, they made fair progress, passing the sites of the future 
towns of Gundagai and Wagga Wagga, and encountering numerous 
bodies of natives, who were generally friendly and ready to give 
more or less reliable information about the road. As they ap- 
proached the Lachlan the dreariness of the country grew intoler- 
able, and oppressed them with the belief that they were entering 
an uninhabitable desert. Desolation and silence reigned everywhere ; 
neither beast nor bird was met with, and not a single blade of grass 
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could be found for the cattle. Even the black boy they had brought 
from Sydney stood aghast at the desolate outlook and absconded 
during the night. Gradually, too, the indications gained strength 
that the river sometimes spread out in floods, vast flats of rotten 
soil covered with dry reeds and bulrushes making the toilsome way 
under a midsummer sun most difficult and painful. Captain Sturt 
feared he was going to lose the Murrumbidgee as he had lost the 
Macquarie, in a formless waste of marsh and swamp. And yet 
the turbid river flowed on with unabated current and showed no 
signs in itself of exhaustion. So after a few days more of desperate 
effort to force the drays through the dense reed beds, and being 
fairly beaten, the resolve was made to send them back to the 
frontiers of the occupied country, and to trust to the river and the 
boat. Promptly the decision was conveyed to the surprised camp, 
and in four days the historical whale-boat was finished, painted and 
launched upon the river a few miles below where the flourishing 
town of Hay now stands. A few days longer were required to 
construct a second boat to carry additional stores, and a temporary 
wharf had to be put up for loading them from the drays. The 
carpenter, Clayton, seems to have been a very competent workman, 
for the smaller boat was built out of planks sawn from a single tree 
and entirely prepared by himself. The whale-boat accommodated 
all the party, carried the arms and ammunition and most of the 
stores. The skiff, towing behind her, was loaded with the casks of 
salt meat, a still for condensing the salt water, and the carpenter’s 
tool-chest. Selecting six of the best men as a crew, Sturt and 
Macleay embarked upon their adventurous journey, and the rest of 
the party, in charge of Harris, were instructed to remain in camp 
for one week and then to make their way back to the Goulburn 
Plains. Here they were to await instructions from Sydney in 
response to the despatches addressed to the Governor by Sturt, and 
forwarded in their charge. The boats were cast off at daylight on 
the 7th of January, 1830, and on the second day, while proceeding 
easily down with the current, they met with a misfortune, the 
ultimate result of which greatly aggravated the sufferings. The 
skiff struck upon a snag and went down in about twelve feet of 
water. The boat and its contents were recovered after a day’s 
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hard labour, but the immersion had been long enough to allow 
the water access to the salt meat, and under the influence of 
an Australian summer’s sun its edible qualities soon underwent 
serious deterioration. However, there was no turning back, even 
if the bulk of the meat had to be thrown away; for they hoped 
for wild-fow! and fish as a supplement to the larder. So they 
pushed on during the day, bumping over occasional reefs, scram- 
bling through accumulations of logs, camping amongst the reeds 
on the banks at night, and, according as the stream was strong or 
sluggish, hoping for a clearer course or fearing the ever-present 
possibility of the finale in a wide-spreading morass. On the 14th 
they got into a reach where the river narrowed and the current 
proportionately increased, while the density of the fallen timber 
was such that the most continual vigilance was necessary to pre- 
vent the boat being dashed to pieces. Suddenly, while all hands 
were on the defensive, the river took a sweep round the south, and 
they were shot out on to the bosom of a broad and noble stream 
with an impetus that carried them to its opposite bank. With 
exhilarated spirits, and the sense of relief which sailors feel when 
they have weathered a reef that has been threatening destruction, 
they gave themselves up to the admiration of the unwonted stream, 
and for some time drifted placidly down the channel of the finest 
river yet seen in Australia, to which the name of the Murray was 
given. l 

Their progress was now a pleasure-jaunt compared to what it 
had been, and the only disturbing element was the one of the 
distance to be traversed, and the prospect of rations holding out 
for the return journey. The natives began to appear in consider- 
able numbers, following them on the banks of the stream; and 
although it is certain that they could never have seen white men 
before, they manifested generally a friendly and inquisitive spirit, 
in most cases urging the explorers to remain with them. Sturt 
estimates that he could not have encountered less than 4,000 
natives in all on the Murray; on several occasions from two to 
three hundred were met with at one camp, and although on more 
than one occasion the most hostile demonstrations were made to 
oppose their passage, and hundreds of spears were poised ready 
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for the final assault, he succeeded by singular tact, firmness and 
kindness in preventing any actual fighting. It would seem that he 
had won the confidence and regard of the tribes on the Murrum- 
bidgee, and runners from these had evidently passed on a kind of 
safe-conduct for him all down the line. 

A little over a week brought the explorers to the junction of 
the Darling, and they devoted a day or two to examining it for a 
short distance up the stream. The leader had some difficulty in 
believing it to be the same river which he had discovered in his 
previous journey so far away to the north. There it was scarcely 
flowing, and as salt as the sea. Here it had a rapid current, and 
its sweet waters abounded with fish; yet in the absence of charts, 
and with only rough calculations derived from natural objects and 
the lay of the country, he came intuitively to the right conclusion. 
For a tortnight after passing the Darling they held on a somewhat 
monotonous course, with alternating hopes and fears. Whenever 
the river trended to the southward, the vision of an approaching 
sea-board cheered them on; when it took an unwelcome bend to 
the north, there would come the doubt whether it was bound for 
some inland lake in the remote interior. The provisions were 
getting light, most of the salt meat had to be thrown away, the 
skiff had been abandoned, wild-fowl were very scarce, and the men 
would not eat the fish. They were beginning also to show signs 
of fag. The heat was very oppressive, and they suffered from sore 
eyes, caused by the perspiration continually streaming down their 
faces. They passed alternations of high cliffs and bare open plains, 
stretching to the horizon on the north, until at last on the 3rd of 
February the river took a permanent sweep to the south, widening 
into magnificent reaches, and flowing through a broad valley shut 
in by most picturesque and lofty cliffs. The south-west wind, while 
it impeded their progress, was a delightful change from the blister- 
ing heat of the upper river, and on the thirty-third day from their 
embarkation they passed out on to the rippling waters of Lake 
Alexandrina, and saw the faint outline of the ocean beyond the 
sand hummocks which separate them from the waters of Encounter 
Bay. The natives again appeared in great numbers on the various 
points, and seemed determined to resist their landing; but they 
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eventually succeeded in finding a safe camping-place for the night, 
and next morning enjoyed the unwonted luxury of a sail of forty- 
five miles across the lake, while the men, for the first time relieved 
from the labour of the oar, gave themselves up to the charm of 
the fine scenery, and the cool, refreshing breeze. But as they 
approached the ocean beach, and heard with delight the thunderous 
roar of the breakers, the channel dwindled and split up into in- 
numerable shallows, crossed by mud-flats and treacherous quick- 
sands. A whole day was spent in endeavouring to haul the boat 
over these increasing obstacles, the men passing much of their time 
up to their middle in water, until at length the leader recognised 
that in their present half-famished and jaded condition, the task 
was a hopeless one. But he determined not to return without 
seeing the actual outlet, and in company with Macleay and one 
man started on foot to walk along the beach to find it. A heavy 
tramp of seven miles along the sandy shore brought him to the 
estuary, just as day was breaking. It was something under a 
quarter of a mile wide, and crossed by a double line of tremendous 
breakers that forbade all hope of the boat living through them. 
Had it been possible to have reached the open sea, Sturt would 
have preferred to risk the coasting journey in the hope of making 
Western Port or Launceston, or even to take the chance of falling 
in with some of the sealing vessels infesting the Straits. But it 
could not be attempted, and the only other course which for a time 
he contemplated was to cross the ranges on foot to the Gulf of St. 
Vincent, where there had been much talk of forming a settlement, 
in the expectation of finding some ships there. This plan, too, was 
abandoned for the danger of its ending in starvation, and there was 
nothing for it but to face the long pull of fully a thousand miles up 
to the depôt on the Murrumbidgee, against the stream and through 
all the dangers of hostile natives, which now in their enfeebled 
condition seemed a gloomy and hazardous prospect. Careful stock 
was taken of the stores, of which only flour and tea remained ; of 
the former there was enough to give each man a pound per day, if 
it only took them as long to return as it had to come down with 
the current. Of this they had not much hope, especially as they 
had been without any meat for some time, and could not expect to 
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put forth the same vigour, ‘The start was effected under exception: 
ally favournble ciroumstances, a strong south-west breeze enabling 
them to crowd as much oanvas on aa the boat wonld bear, and at 
Bunset on the Arat day they were well into the mouth of the river 
With a record of n good sixty miles, The next day and part of the 
third they were enabled to sail, but after that, as they got into the 
river valley with the high cliffs above them, there was nothing for 
it but the oar, and Sturt and Macleay shared with the men the 
wrduous hourly spells, The heat was terrible, and the river had 
fallon go much since they passed down that they were continually 
grounding on the sand banks, reefs or sunken logs, involving a 
frequent getting in and out to haul the boat over. The natives, 
too, were persistently troublesome and officiously meddlesome, 
always trying to prevail on the travellers to stop when breaking up 
oamp, and often wantonly obstructing their progress by crowding 
into the narrow shallows, Seeing how fierce were their demonstra- 
tiona, how often their spears were aimed at the boat party, and 
how overwhelming were their numbers, it seemed almost inexpli- 
vable even to Sturt how he escaped outrage and robbery. And yet, 
notwithstanding the frequency with which they seemed to be on 
the brink of a general massacre, not a shot was once fred in actual 
fight, Indeed, on one occasion the natives exhibited an amount of 
good festing and consideration for which the voyagers were quite un- 
prepared, The boat had encountered a shallow, rocky rapid, against 
whioh the whole force of the crew was unable to make any hoad- 
way, After being driven back more than once, all hands got into 
the water, which was up to their armpits, with a very uneven bottom, 
and grasping the gunwale and some short tow-ropes were strain- 
ing every effort to breast the rapid, Suddenly they became aware 
of a large tribe of natives lining the bank armed with spears and 
ready for the fray, They were utterly at the meroy of the blacks, 
for apart from their encumbered position, it was pouring in torrents 
of rain and their guns were useless, Whether the alarm which 
they must have folt affected their strength, or whether the task 
Was really beyond thom is not known, but their united efforts 
failed, and they stood iu the water clinging to the rocks, powerless 
and exhausted, At this juncture the interest of the natives in the 
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proceeding overcame any feeling of hostility they may have enter- 
tained, and they cheerfully volunteered assistance, pointing out the 
proper channels, vigorously using their spears as punting-poles, and 
with a well-organised rush soon overcame the resistance of the 
stream. After this excitement the toilsome and monotonous days 
rolled by, tugging at the oar from daylight til dusk, refreshed 
only by a limited supply of damper and sugarless tea, worried by 
the natives when they camped, and robbed of their hard-earned 
rest by the necessity for night watches, until at length, fifty-five 
days after they had left it, they once more entered the mouth of 
the Murrumbidgee. The narrow channel, with its overarching 
trees, its tangle of snags and driftwood, and its wall-like banks of 
reeds, was a new variety of trouble, but it was welcomed as an 
indication of nearing home. It took them a fortnight of laborious 
progress before they reached the spot where they had embarked ; 
here they found nothing but the wheel tracks of the homeward- 
bound drays, and their long cherished hopes of a substantial meal 
were cruelly shattered. The most gloomy anticipations took posses- 
sion of the men, who thought they had been abandoned to starva- 
tion, and their leader, looking round upon the haggard faces and 
emaciated forms of his crew, was grieved to the heart that he bad 
to insist on a continuance of their severe and unremitting toil. 
Everything seemed against him, for heavy rains continued to fall, 
and the Murrumbidgee rose six feet in one night, producing so 
turbulent a current against them, that from two to three miles a 
day was often the poor result of their exhausting labour. The fast- 
failing supply of flour was eked out with an occasional swan or 
wild-duck, and ragged, despondent and half-starved they struggled 
bravely on for seventeen weary days. Then, when the last stages 
of exhaustion were reached, and it was impossible to make head- 
way against the current, when all were more or less prostrate, and 
one of the men had lost his reason, they pitched their camp on 
Hamilton Plains and decided to abandon the boat. Two of the 
strongest men volunteered to make their way by land to Wanta- 
badgery, estimated to be nearly eighty miles distant. 

Meanwhile, the remainder of the little band sought what rest 
they could in their half-famished condition, and at the end of six 
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days of anxious waiting the last ounce of flour was served out, and 
they felt that without some outside succour the end must come. 
On the seventh day the men returned, having found Harris with 
the drays and relief stores. They brought horses and some provi- 
sions in the dray, and in a few hours the crisis was past. The 
explorers were literally snatched out of the jaws of death, and 
about a month later they re-entered Sydney after one of the most 
trying expeditions recorded in the annals of Australian exploration. 

Even at the time when Captain Sturt was wrestling with 
the difficulties of unknown river navigation, two or three small 
schooners, mostly built in the yards of the Griffiths in Launceston, 
were cruising about the southern coast of Victoria, catching whales 
when the season was on; hunting seals on the rocky islets, or 
buying their skins and occasional kangaroo hides from the half- 
wild trappers infesting some of the secluded bays, whose advent 
would often be found to be coincident with the disappearance 
of some of the missing convicts. Amongst the hardy mariners 
who initiated this trade were William Dutton and John Griffiths, 
both natives of New South Wales, but living in Launceston, and 
the brothers John and Charles Mills, both born in Launceston. 
Captain John Mills lived for many years to preside officially over 
the coast he was one of the first to visit, for until a comparatively 
recent date he was harbourmaster at Port Fairy, under the 
Victorian Government. 

Mr. William Dutton had so strong a conviction of the profitable 
business to be done in whaling, that he determined to form a depét 
on the coast, where he might carry on his operations unmolested, 
adjacent to the catching-ground. He had for a year or two been 
an occasional sojourner on these coasts, and probably had no in- 
tention of being a pioneer settler, whose lead was to be followed 
by an intrusive multitude. Doubtless he kept his destination 
pretty much to himself, and in the selection was actuated more 
by commercial than by colonising instincts. Nevertheless, he 
became, by chance, the first permanent settler within the confines 
of the colony of Victoria, for in 1832 he was already established 
in his whaling station, at Portland Bay, and had built a decent 
cottage for himself and rough huts for his men, of whom there 
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were sometimes from twenty to thirty. The whaling season, which 
lasted from April to October, was generally a very busy time, 
as many as fifty whales being sometimes secured within the six 
winter months. When with the advent of the hot weather the 
whaling season came to an end, the men devoted their time to 
stripping wattle bark, cutting timber, and exploring the various 
inlets about the coast. To this busy but isolated camp of industry 
came in 1833 the avant-courier of a family who were destined to 
leave their mark on the new country, Mr. Edward Henty, who, 
according to Dutton’s own statement, was hospitably entertained 
by him, and shown without reservation the advantages and pos- 
sibilities which the place possessed. 

The story of the Henty family is widely known, for it is of 
enduring interest to all Victorian colonists. The advent of the 
sturdy and enterprising farmer and banker, and his seven stalwart 
and capable sons, with his considerable capital and comparatively 
large retinue of servants and followers, was a distinct gain to the 
community. His treatment by the Government was curt and un- 
generous, to say the least of it, and few will now venture to affirm 
that the family claims met with a just settlement. Mr. Thomas 
Henty on his Sussex farm had a flock of pure merino sheep, a 
breed at that time attracting great attention in New South Wales, 
and the purchase at a high price of some of his fine stock for ex- 
portation to Australia first directed his attention to that country. 
In the year 1828 he made up his mind to emigrate, and tempted 
by the favourable report then just published of the proposed new 
colony at Swan River in Western Australia, and the promise of 
extremely liberal land grants, he selected that place for his destina- 
tion. Accordingly he despatched three of his sons—James, John 
and Stephen—as an advance guard, and they landed at Swan River 
from the barque Caroline in October, 1829, with ten horses, ten 
head of choice cattle, 180 pure-bred merino and South Devon 
sheep, and upwards of forty servants and workmen, with all the 
necessary material and implements for housing them and carrying 
on extensive farming operations. The result was a serious dis- 
appointment. The value of the property they had brought to the 
colony entitled them by the Government regulation to 84,000 
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acres, but after the most careful examination of the country for 
hundreds of miles round, they were reluctantly compelled to the 
conclusion that they must incur the great expense and risk of 
removing their stock to some more promising locality. It was no 
hasty decision thus arrived at, for nearly two years were spent in 
wrestling with the wilderness. The sandy wastes, the dense, worth- 
less scrub, and the deceptive herbage in which poison lurked, were 
playing havoc with their valuable stock; so having duly advised 
their father of their intention, they made arrangements for trans- 
porting the entire establishment to Tasmania in 1831. The delay 
cost them more than they could have imagined, for had they 
arrived a few months earlier they would have been able to transfer 
to that colony their extensive and valuable rights of pre-emption ; 
but new regulations had just been issued abolishing the system 
of granting land in proportion to the property of the settler, 
and fixing the price at not less than five shillings per acre. 
Mr. Thomas Henty, with his wife, daughter and three other of 
his sons, Charles, Edward and Frank, sailed from England in 
October, 1831, by the Forth of Alloway, and arrived in Launceston 
to learn that his well-grounded anticipations of a substantial estate 
in the new world had no prospect of realisation. His expenditure 
of over £10,000 in the attempt to form a home for his large family 
had left him landless and embarrassed. A year soon slipped away 
in tedious negotiations with the Government for some concessions 
and in laying the foundations of a home at Launceston. Early in 
1833 Mr. Edward Henty was sent by his father to inspect and 
report upon the character of the Southern Australian coast, and he 
made a voyage to Spencer’s Gulf in the barque Carnarvon. He 
spent a couple of months unsuccessfully in search of suitable 
country, and at Port Lincoln was fortunate enough to secure a 
return passage in the schooner Thistle, which had called in there 
en route from Swan River to Launceston. On this trip the 
schooner anchored in Portland Bay, and Mr. Henty was de- 
lighted with the appearance of the little whaling station and its 
suitability for a town. He made another visit there a few months 
later in the schooner Elizabeth, spent a week or two in exploring 
the country for a considerable distance round, and then returned to 
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Launceston with the announcement that he had determined on 
Portland Bay as the most promising site for a settlement he had 
yet visited. But the father, hoping against hope, could not bring 
himself to abandon his 80,000 acres at Swan River without one 
more effort, if not to utilise it himself, at least to get something in 
exchange for it. His son Stephen was still there winding up the 
Western Australian venture, and trying to realise on the débris ; so 
the veteran pioneer, then nearly seventy years of age, persuaded 
his son Edward to defer his final decision until he should have 
looked upon the place that had swallowed up so much of his 
capital. Accordingly the father and son sailed westward in the 
Thistle, calling at Kangaroo Island, landing in Spencer’s Gulf and 
some promising looking bays along the coast, and finally reached 
Swan River, where they were soon satisfied of the reliability of all 
the unfavourable reports which had reached them. On the return 
voyage the attractions of Portland Bay again lured them ashore, 
and a brief survey convinced Mr. Henty that his son had made 
an excellent choice. They returned to Launceston, and, having 
engaged the Thistle for a long charter, proceeded to load her up 
with provisions, building materials, agricultural implements, live 
stock and the household necessaries that were to convert the dimly 
apprehended wilderness into a veritable and permanent home. At 
eight o’clock in the morning of the 19th of November, 1834, after a 
tedious and stormy passage, the anchor of the Thistle plashed in 
the waters of Portland Bay, and Mr. Edward Henty relates, with 
pardonable pride, that by one o’clock he had safely landed thirteen 
heifers, four working bullocks, five pigs, two turkeys, two guinea- 
fowls, six dogs, a plough, a complete outfit of seeds, plants and 
cuttings, a fishing boat with a seine net, four men-servants and a 
friend. He pitched his tent on a pleasant green flat between the 
two jetties, he found fresh water by digging, and he commenced 
his colonising career with the appurtenances of a substantial capi- 
talist, though in the eyes of the Government he was a contumacious 
trespasser. Meanwhile, the Thistle went to and fro. Within a 
month she was back again with stores of provisions, some sixteen 
head of cattle, about eighty well-bred sheep and a variety of 
poultry. With them, too, came Mr. Francis Henty and some more 
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labourers for the vineyard. During the month much hard work 
had been got through; building, fencing and planting had pro- 
gressed rapidly, the buds of vines and fruit-trees were beginning to 
swell, and the kitchen garden gave promise of favours to come. 
But while attending to the requirements of their home comfort on 
shore, they did not neglect arrangements for the pursuit of the 
recognised and already well-established industry of the place— 
whaling. 

As soon as the summer season was over, Mr. Francis Henty 
crossed again to Launceston, to secure additional capital and ma- 
terial for developing that profitable trade, and he found the town in 
a ferment over the projected expedition of Batman to Port Phillip. 
Having completed his arrangements, he started back to Portland in 
October, 1835, and the sloop in which he was a passenger called in 
at Port Phillip to land some stock at the Indented Heads. Accord- 
ing to Mr. Stephen Henty’s narrative as supplied to Governor 
Latrobe, his brother Frank on this occasion fell in with some of 
Batman’s party, who were waiting a chance of getting farther up 
the bay, and proceeded with them to the Yarra, where he remained a 
fortnight, a witness of the incubation of the settlement hereafter 
to be called Melbourne, then the unnamed arena of the bloodless 
battles of the rival factions represented by Batman and Fawkner. 
He then pursued his voyage, and reached Portland once more about 
the middle of November. Meanwhile, word had gone round to the 
Swan River that the Hentys had found a place of sojourn, and 
Stephen was glad to quit the dreary solitudes of that apparently 
unfruitful and utterly collapsed locality, and to throw in his lot 
with his brothers at Portland. Passenger ships were few and far 
between in those days, so he purchased a small craft of sixty tons, 
called the Sally Ann, and as the captain was unfortunately 
drowned by the upsetting of a boat in King George’s Sound, he had 
to undertake the navigation himself, with only such knowledge of 
it as an intelligent and observant layman may pick up on a long 
sea voyage. At any rate, he had sufficient confidence in himself to 
become responsible for the safety of his newly married wife and 
their small crew. The result justified his self-reliance, though he 
did overshoot his mark, and mistaking Cape Otway for Cape North- 
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umberland made his way into Port Phillip before he discovered 
the error, which he promptly rectified, and anchored off his brother’s 
station early in June, 1836. Here soon afterwards they were joined 
by Mr. John Henty, and for about six years the four brothers 
worked in an amicable and moderately prosperous partnership in 
grazing, whaling and wool-growing. 

The other three brothers remained in Tasmania. William, the 
last to arrive from England, who was a solicitor by profession, 
entered the local Parliament, and became Chief Secretary and 
Treasurer of that colony. Charles was manager for many years of 
the local branch of the Bank of Australasia. James, who started in 
business as a general merchant, soon became one of the most 
prominent commercial figures in Launceston, until in 1851 he 
transferred his field of operations to Melbourne. 

To the four enterprising young men (for Edward, the senior, was 
then only twenty-five) who had presumed to squat without leave 
on this out-of-the-way portion of his Britannic Majesty’s dominions, 
came, in August, 1836, the apparition of half a dozen somewhat 
ragged, but evidently well-armed, horsemen, stealing round from 
the shelter of the hills with their weapons ready for action. The 
only musket which the settlement possessed was loaded with buck- 
shot, and a hurried consultation was held as to whether they should 
barricade themselves against the bushrangers or surrender at once. 
An exchange of greetings at a respectful distance dispelled the 
respective suspicions, and the supposed bushrangers were found 
to be Major Mitchell, the Surveyor-General of New South Wales, 
and a small contingent of his expedition, the main body of which 
was camped some fifteen miles inland, on its return journey to 
Sydney. The Major was greatly surprised at the evidences of per- 
manent settlement which he found, and in return for his hospitable 
reception and the liberal contributions made to his stock of provisions, 
he informed the brothers of the splendid grazing lands he had dis- 
covered on the Wannon and the Glenelg, within easy reach of 
their present homestead. As soon as he was gone the Hentys 
commenced to explore the country inland, from which they had 
been hitherto cut off by the thick timber. They cut a track 
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in the following year they drove their first flock of sheep on to the 
rich pastoral country known as Merino Downs, a property held by 
Mr. Francis Henty, through many vicissitudes, to the time of his 
death in 1888. The day was a memorable one to Stephen Henty 
as being the birthday of his son Richmond, the first white man 
born in this settlement, though he was preceded by two months 
by an infant who saw the light on the banks of the Yarra. From 
this time forward, as far as: their own energy and foresight could 
ensure it, the brothers throve and their flocks and herds increased 
apace. When they terminated their partnership in 1842, Edward 
settled on Muntham, long celebrated as one of the finest pro- 
perties in the western district. Francis took possession of Merino 
Downs; John held a station called Sandford, adjoining the subse- 
quent town of that name ; and Stephen took the property at Portland 
and the business attaching to it. All the stations were well stocked 
with choice sheep, and nothing was wanting to ensure fortune but 
some recognition by the Government of their right to acquire the 
land which they had incurred such risk and expenditure to redeem 
from the wildness. 

The protracted negotiations which the family had with the Gov- 
ernment on this subject commenced almost immediately after their 
arrival in Launceston, and extended over more than ten years 
before they were brought to conclusion by a somewhat undignified 
and inequitable compromise. Having failed in his effort to get 
any allowance in Tasmania for the surrender of his extensive area 
in Western Australia, Mr. Henty forwarded, through Governor 
Arthur, in February, 1834, a memorial to the Colonial Secretary, 
setting forth the heavy losses he had incurred in the Swan River 
venture, the active and useful part which his family had taken in 
exploration and discovery on the mainland of the Australian con- 
tinent, and the plight in which he found himself by the unexpected 
alteration of the land regulations in the colonies. He abandoned 
the idea of a free grant, and recognising the established price of five 
shillings per acre, which had been fixed in Tasmania, asked to be 
allowed to purchase at that rate 2,500 acres for himself and an 
equal area for each of his sons, on such portion of the south coast 
between the 135th and 145th parallels of east longitude and under 
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such restrictions as the Government might prescribe. The only 
concession he asked was that, in view of the great expenditure he 
had already incurred and still further to be faced, the Government 
would accept a deposit of 5 per cent. of the purchase-money and 
allow him ten years to pay the balance, which was meanwhile to 
be secured by mortgage and to bear interest at the rate of d per 
cent. per annum. As an indication of his bona fides, he proposed, 
on the acceptance of these conditions, to surrender to the Crown 
the 84,000 acres to which he was entitled in Western Australia. 
Seeing how universally the principle of deferred payment for the 
purchase of Crown lands, even without interest, has been adopted 
by Colonial Parliaments, it cannot be said that there was anything 
unreasonable in this proposal. Governor Arthur undoubtedly 
favoured it as strongly as his official position would allow him. 
He ventured to say in his despatch to the Colonial Secretary that 
he thought it most desirable the country indicated should be 
settled. It was fertile and well watered, within easy reach of 
Launceston, and offered a prospect for the extensive development 
of sheep breeding which might soon render Great Britain indepen- 
dent of the Continental supply of wool. He was outspoken enough 
also to say that he thought the respectability, the enterprise and 
the misfortunes of the applicant deserved the generous support of 
the Government. 

It was evident, too, from the tenor of his despatch, that he was 
not without some expectation of extending the sphere of his own 
importance by acquiring a sort of supervision of the proposed new 
settlement, as an appanage of Tasmania, though some of the reasons 
assigned are not such as Victorians would readily endorse. He 
politely offered his services in that direction, if acceptable to the 
Government, promising to see that all necessary measures were 
taken for making the occupation a means to secure the protection 
and promote the civilisation of the aborigines. But neither the 
equity of Mr. Henty’s claim nor the bid for the support of Exeter 
Hall availed anything. The memorial was met by a formal expres- 
sion of regret that Sir George Grey saw no sufficient grounds to 
warrant the admission of the claim. 

Meanwhile Mr. Henty, meee probably realised from the 
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obstructive attitude of the New South Wales authorities towards 
the men who were seeking permission to settle in Port Phillip 
that there would be much opposition to overcome, had sent his son 
James to England to push his claims. This he did most vigorously 
in the latter part of 1834, by letters and petitions to the Honourable 
T. Spring Rice, then Colonial Secretary, but his efforts failed to 
meet with any success. In March, 1835, the Earl of Aberdeen 
having then come into power, the application was again renewed, 
this time through the agency and with the support of Mr. Henty’s 
former neighbour and friend, the Earl of Surrey. That nobleman 
boldly assured Lord Aberdeen that, while all these tedious negotia- 
tions had been going on, Mr. Henty had found it impossible to 
stand still, and had actually formed his settlement in full reliance 
on justice being done to him, adding, ‘‘ the die is now cast, and Mr, 
Henty must abide the result of his scheme, whether the Government 
choose to protect him or not. Of this he cares little, as he is deter- 
mined to run the risk of being protected ; but what he requires of 
the Government is that in the event of the district in the neighbour- 
hood of Portland Bay ever becoming a Government Colony, they 
will protect Mr. Henty in his priority of settlement; that is, they 
will not disturb him, but will confirm his possession against any 
new-comer.”” To this Lord Aberdeen replied that he could not with 
propriety encourage a proposal that was not only at variance with 
the conditions for the disposal of the waste lands of the Crown in 
Australia, but also involved the occupation of country far beyond the 
limits to which settlement was restricted. He referred to the fact 
that his predecessor in office had already refused to entertain Mr. 
Henty’s application, and expressed his great surprise at the daring 
step which that pioneer had taken, instead of calmly waiting until 
the authorities decided that the country was ripe for occupation. He 
declined, therefore, to give the pledge which Mr. Henty required, 
but, as a sort of mild solatium for the displeasure he had felt called 
upon to express, he added: ‘‘ Although I am not prepared to say 
that Mr. Henty’s pretensions to any land, actually brought into 
cultivation by him, and surrounded by a proper fence, would not 
be favourably looked upon by His Majesty's Government at a future 
period, should the increase of the population of New South Wales, 
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or other circumstances, extend the settlement of the territory to the 
quarter where Mr. Henty may have established himself ”. It was 
not much, certainly, but it was the first qualification of an absolute 
refusal, and on this slender thread of encouragement the Henty 
family was fain to rest until some attempt should be made to disturb 
them. Probably they were not justified in the expectations with 
which it animated them, for the promise, if such it could be called, 
was extremely guarded, and the disapproval was unequivocal. It 
was all, however, that the founder of the family ever had to look for- 
ward to as the recompense for his large expenditure and courageous 
enterprise, and he was spared the dénowement, for he died in October, 
1839, when everything, except the unsettled question of his tenure, 
was prospering with all his sons. 

The year after the death of Mr. Henty, the Government of 
New South Wales, having caused a township to be surveyed at 
Portland Bay, intimated their intention of offering allotments for 
sale in Melbourne, in entire disregard of the holdings of the Henty 
family. This necessitated renewed demonstrations, and this time 
the brothers addressed Sir George Gipps in Sydney, setting forth 
that, relying upon the implied promise of Lord Aberdeen, they had 
erected two substantial houses, one of them of twelve rooms, and a 
number of minor buildings, had fenced in one paddock of 135 acres, 
most of which had been cleared and grubbed ata cost of £25 per 
acre and was then under crop, and had altogether spent from 
£8,000 to £10,000 in buildings, fencing, clearing and improvements, 
which included the formation of roads, and the building of bridges 
for the general convenience of the district. Notwithstanding these 
admitted facts, and the further important one that they had in their 
employ no less than fifty-three persons, all free servants and 
labourers, decently housed and fairly paid, the Executive Council 
at Sydney failed to “ perceive any grounds on which the case can 
be distinguished from those of other unauthorised occupiers ”. 

Sir George Gipps even went further, for in a despatch sent to 
the Secretary of State in April, 1840, enclosing a copy of this latest 
appeal, he says that so far from admitting that the Messrs. Henty 
had done good service by opening up a country which might 
otherwise have remained unoccupied for many years, he looked 
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upon it as the reverse of an advantage. He regarded the disper- 
sion of population as a most objectionable feature in a new country, 
and blamed these troublesome people for having forced him to 
incur unnecessary expense in the formation of a new establishment, 
the laying out of a town, where he apparently assumed one was 
not wanted, and the organising of a police force for such an out- 
lying district. It is a remarkable feature of early Australian 
history that the official mind has always been incapable of recog- 
nising the true principles of colonisation, and has nearly always 
been found in hostile array against them. It is to be regretted 
that even Lord John Russell entirely concurred in the remarks 
of Sir George Gipps, and baldly declined to entertain the petitions 
of the brothers. 

The land sale therefore had to go on, and the Messrs. Henty 
had to compete at extraordinarily high prices for the property to 
which value had been given only by their own industry and ex- 
penditure. The sale took place in Melbourne on 15th October, 
1840. Twenty acres of building sites in the town realised at the 
rate of £551 per acre. Fifty acres of suburban areas in small lots 
produced £64 per acre; and 267 acres within two miles of the 
town, fit for agriculture, sold for £11 7s. per acre. Seeing that 
the whole population of the town was under 100, of whom about 
half were in the employ of the Messrs. Henty, and that the nearest 
Government township was 150 miles distant, these prices are 
astounding. They were mostly paid by Melbourne speculators, 
who within a year or two afterwards could not have realised one 
quarter of their cost; but the Government secured the handsome 
sum of £17,245 from the first sale of a portion of the district, 
which Sir George Gipps had a few months before been denouncing 
as a source of unnecessary and annoying expense. Eighteen 
months after the sale the Government commenced active pro- 
ceedings to eject the Messrs. Henty from some of their holdings 
in the town, but through the intervention of Mr. Latrobe a 
cessation of hostilities was agreed to while the interminable process 
of petition and memorial was resumed ; and this time the seed fell, 
if not upon fruitful soil, at least upon less stony ground than it had 
hitherto reached. Lord Stanley was then in power, and in May, 
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1842, he unhesitatingly expressed his opinion that Lord Aberdeen’s 
letter contained an implied promise which justified him in over- 
ruling former decisions on the claim, and allowing the Messrs. 
Henty a pre-emption of such lands as came within the conditions 
at the amount which they would then realise if still in a state of 
nature. Long delayed as was this concession, it took nearly three 
years more of departmental correspondence before the matter was 
finally settled. In August, 1846, the final decision was ratified, 
and the Messrs. Henty received some eleven acres of town land 
at £100 an acre, and were allowed to take up about 120 acres on 
their Wannon stations, at twice the established minimum price, 
namely £2 per acre. A matter of £350 was awarded them for 
improvements wrongfully sold and damage to their property, and 
thus about £1,750 represented the vital question over which four 
or five Ministers of State and as many Colonial Governors had 
darkened counsel in voluminous despatches, and which left a worthy 
family smarting under a long sense of injustice. The necessity 
for following to its termination this huckstering episode in the 
relations between the Government and the first Victorian settlers 
has carried the history beyond the period of the founding of Mel- 
bourne. Before proceeding to narrate the incidents which led up 
to that event, it will be desirable briefly to note the discoveries 
which were being made in the interior of the country at the time 
when the Messrs. Henty were founding their experimental post 
upon its southern shores. 

The glowing accounts of the pastoral capabilities of the verdant 
plains, which had spread far and wide on the publication of Hume 
and Hovell’s discoveries, and the succeeding interest raised by the 
account of Captain Sturt’s adventures on the great water-ways 
which gave access to the vast interior, had fanned into a flame 
the colonising instinct of the pioneers, who were already feeling 
cramped in the limited area of Tasmania and the recognised settled 
districts of New South Wales. 

But the mania for taking up new country received its greatest 
impetus from the triumphant exploration of the most fertile portion 
of the country, the rich and well-watered western district, by Major, 
afterwards Sir, Thomas Mitchell, then Surveyor-General of New 
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South Wales. The roseate pictures drawn by him of the beauty, 
the fertility and the salubrity of the country, which he enthusi- 
astically named ‘“ Australia Felix,” attracted the attention not only 
of those on the spot, but created quite an excitement in England 
when his volumes were published in London a year or two later. 

The object which Sir Richard Bourke had in view when he 
commissioned Major Mitchell to undertake the journey is set out in 
his despatch to Lord Glenelg on the 15th of March, 1836, in which 
he says: ‘‘ He is instructed to finish tracing the Darling, and upon 
reaching the Murray, into which there is little doubt the Darling 
falls, to return by the Murray to the located parts of the colony. 
Sturt, it will be remembered, entered the Murray from the Murrum- 
bidgee, and no part of the former river above that junction has 
been traced, unless it should have happened that Messrs. Hume 
and Hovell crossed upon it in 1824. If the instructions with 
which the Surveyor-General is furnished be successfully executed, 
a considerable addition will be made to the geography of the 
colony in the direction which it is most useful to explore. There 
is reason to believe that the country on both banks of the Murray, 
and generally between the Australian Alps and the Murrumbidgee, 
contains fine pastoral tracts, well watered by streams issuing from 
those mountains whose summits in one part are usually covered 
with snow. The eastern side of these mountains is already cele- 
brated as an admirable grazing country. The downs near Port 
Phillip have lately become well known for the excellent pasture 
they afford to sheep. The course pursued by Hovell and Hume 
in 1824 discovered a great extent of rich land. The general feature 
and character of the vast extent of country contained within the 
course of the Murrumbidgee and the sea, from Lake Alexandrina 
by Wilson’s Promontory and Cape Howe to the 35th parallel 
of latitude in the eastern coast of New Holland, may be in a great 
measure finally determined by the expedition.’’ It must be ad- 
mitted that the Governor’s ideas were liberal in the matter of 
space, for the whole area of the colony of Victoria was embraced 
in only a portion of the country to be examined. 

The party which Major Mitchell commanded consisted of twenty- 
three men, including an overseer, a medical attendant, a botanist and 
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a collector of birds. They were provided by the Government with 
a substantial outfit, on very different lines to the parsimonious 
treatment of Hume and Hovell: a large number of bullocks, 
horses, drays, waggons, boats, and abundance of stores, arms and 
ammunition. Indeed, this expedition differed materially from any 
of the preceding ones, in that it was made almost a picnic, a real 
pleasure-jaunt in comparison with Sturt’s record of privation. 

They started from Sydney early in March, 1836, and after 
exploring the lower waters of the Lachlan, the Murrumbidgee and 
the junction of the Darling, exploits which pertain to the history 
of New South Wales, they proceeded up the Murray, and finally 
crossed into Victorian territory on the 13th of June, a few miles below 
the junction of the Murrumbidgee. Had they attempted to strike 
due south to explore the country towards Port Phillip, they would 
soon have become entangled in the dense mallee scrub that gives 
such a forbidding aspect to the desert-like north-west counties, 
and the report on the new-found country might have been couched 
in very different terms. Fortunately they clung to the river bank 
as far as Swan Hill, which they reached at the end of the first 
week. Here they struck the Loddon River, erroneously supposed 
by Mitchell to be the Goulburn, and following it up were soon led 
out of the mallee solitudes into more open country, diversified 
with fine park glades, well watered and richly grassed, the finest 
country they had seen since leaving the settled districts. 

They continued up the river until reaching the site of the present 
town of Kerang, and then deserting it for a creek which led across 
the Goulburn Plains, made for a bold hill which the Major named 
Mount Hope. After surveying the lay of the country from its 
summit, they pushed on a few miles farther to Pyramid Hill, and 
from this eminence Mitchell began to realise the importance of his 
discovery. “The view,” he says, “over the surrounding plains 
was exceedingly beautiful, as they shone fresh and green in the 
light of a fine morning. The scene was different from anything I 
had ever before witnessed, either in New South Wales, or elsewhere, 
a land so inviting, and still without inhabitants. As I stood, the 
first intruder on the sublime solitude of these verdant plains, as 
yet untouched by flocks or herds, I felt conscious of being the 
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harbinger of mighty changes there; for our steps would soon be 
followed by the men and the animals for which it seemed to have 
been prepared.” 

Starting from Pyramid Hill in a south-west direction he recrossed 
the Loddon, which was in high flood at the time, and so continued 
on for several days, crossing in turn the Avoca and the Avon 
Rivers, and passing through a country every acre of which to-day is 
in profitable occupancy by a well-to-do class of selectors, who are 
liberally fulfilling Mitchell’s prediction that “these fine lands are 
certain to become at no distant date of vast importance to a new 
people ”’. 

On the 13th of July, the grand rugged mass of the Grampians 
being in full view, the Major resolved to make an ascent of one of 
the highest peaks, with a view of testing his surveying instruments, 
and obtaining data for the construction-of his map. He left the 
party encamped in a grassy meadow near the Richardson River, 
which he named after the botanist, and taking six men on horseback 
with him, started for the peak, which he named Mount William, in 
honour of the King. Then their course took them right across the 
site of the rich goldfields of which the town of Stawell is the 
centre, and necessitated their crossing the upper reaches of the 
Wimmera and its numerous tributary creeks from the west. On 
the afternoon of the second day they reached the foot of the 
mountain, and having secured a camp for their horses, started the 
arduous climb, As they neared the summit, high perpendicular 
cliffs and huge precipices of sandstone tried their strength and 
courage, and to add to their difficulties a drizzling sleet made the 
foothold slippery, and covered the rocks and shrubs with icicles. 
When at length they gained the summit they found it a huge block 
of naked sandstone rock, encrusted with icicles and hoary under 
the beating of innumerable storms. It was within half an hour of 
sunset, and the view was entirely obscured by driving mists. With 
scarcely any food, no wraps, and no possibility of shelter, it seemed 
like madness to think of passing a severe midwinter night on this 
bleak spot, but the toilsome ascent had been waste of time and 
energy if they returned, and Mitchell resolved at any cost to await 
the chance of a morning survey from such a vantage-ground. The 
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night was a miserable one, for although they succeeded in kindling 
a small fire of twigs, so intense was the cold that the sticks had 
icicles on the one end while the other was frizzling in the fire. 
At six o’clock next morning the clouds rolled off the mountain top, 
and the Major mounted the frozen rock. But though temporarily 
clear on the summit, everything below was blended in one dull 
grey, and as the sun rose amidst red and stormy clouds, the white 
mist rolled over the plains, and hid all but occasional isolated hill- 
tops. Through the rifts he had momentary glimpses of a level 
open country stretching away southward toward the sea; which 
gave him confidence in being able to continue his journey without 
any serious impediment. But the clouds began to encompass them 
again, and the bitter wind drove them from the summit without 
completing the technical survey. The descent, a matter of some 
danger from the rocks being encrusted with ice, was made in three 
hours, and at the camp where they had left the horses they thawed 
themselves before a huge fire, while they ravenously made up for 
their eighteen hours’ fast. Mitchell was greatly impressed with 
the wild grandeur of this mountain chain, and in his narrative 
discourses at some length the principle upon which names should 
be given to great natural features by discoverers. He could not 
learn the native name, and having called the peak he had ascended 
after his sovereign, he did not feel that he could give the name 
of any individual to the whole range, so he christened them the 
Grampians. 

The general character of the country on the eastern side of the 
range was so soft and marshy, and so intersected with innumerable 
creeks that the progress of a party with so much ponderous travel- 
ling gear was difficult and tediously slow. On rejoining his camp, 
therefore, Mitchell resolved to keep to the north of the Grampians, 
and to work down towards the coast on their western slope, rather 
than risk the possibility of his progress being checked by the ap- 
parently formidable barrier of the Pyrenees. On the 17th of July the 
camp on the Richardson was left, and they struck due west, and on 
the third day were on the plains eight miles to the north of Mount 
Zero, which the leader ascended for surveying purposes. There 
had been some difficulty in getting all their impedimenta over the 
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numerous branches of the Wimmera River, but the country gen- 
erally was sound, fairly level and easy travelling. On the 23rd of 
July the Major reached his farthest westing, having been attracted 
thereto by the singularly abrupt and picturesque mountain which 
he called Arapiles. From its summit he counted: twenty-seven 
circular lakes, which proved to be salt. He was greatly puzzled 
by the disappearance of the Wimmera River, which he had taken 
for granted must fall into the sea somewhere between Cape North- 
umberland and the mouth of the Murray, but the valley through 
which it was expected to flow could not be discovered from any 
hill-top. Many years later the discovery was made that this 
mysterious river, with its great volume of swirling waters, never 
attempted to reach the sea, but was swallowed up by some under- 
ground channel that absorbed it after entering Lake Hindmarsh. 
But baffled in his efforts to locate its course the Major abandoned 
the pursuit, and turning towards the south-west made for the coast. 
On the 31st of July he reached the banks of a fine river fully 120 feet 
wide and some 12 feet deep. As its course was south-west, and it 
seemed to offer every facility for navigation, he launched his boats 
upon it, and christened it the Glenelg, after the Colonial Secretary 
of the day. A single day’s experience, however, of complicated 
channels, accumulations of snags, dense overgrowth of bushes, and 
an occasional rocky fall, convinced Mitchell that the progress would 
be infinitely slower and more tedious than by land, even though 
the drays sank up to the axles in the black rich loam. Accordingly, 
leaving the river near the site of ‘the present town of Harrow, he 
continued a south-west course over the soft undulating country, 
full of running creeks, until he struck the Glenelg again, near Caster- 
ton, and after crossing and naming the Wannon River on the 11th 
of August, followed the main stream down for a week over an open, 
richly grassed country, where the travelling was luxuriously easy. 
On the 18th of August Mitchell formed a camp on the river just below 
the site of the town of Dartmoor, and embarked sixteen of his men 
in the two boats with the intention of navigating the river to its 
outlet. For the first ten miles or so the river flowed south, a broad 
and placid stream, then it took a sharp bend to the west and so con- 
tinued to its mouth. The scenery greatly charmed the explorers 
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—gsmooth grassy banks and bright shrubs festooned with brilliant 
creepers alternating with picturesque limestone cliffs out of which 
cascades were flowing from cavernous recesses glittering with 
stalactites. The breadth of the stream had increased to over a 
hundred yards, and the Major declared it to be the finest body of 
fresh water he had seen in Australia. Would it justify the richness 
of its promise by developing an outlet worthy to be the harbour of 
so richly fertile a region? Alas! the next day decided the question 
in the negative. The inevitable sandy bar that closes the mouths 
of all Victorian rivers was there, and while there was four fathoms 
of water in the stream within sight and sound of the thunderous 
breakers that stretched their white line of foam across the outlet, 
it dwindled to about two feet on the bar, and dissipated all hope of 
access to the verdant interior by this route. After careful noting 
of the position, Mitchell returned to his camp in two days, and on 
the 23rd started due east on his homeward route. On the 28th 
of August, being only about fifteen miles to the north of Portland 
Bay, he determined to give the party a day or two of rest, and rode 
down to that station, accompanied by a few men on horseback. 
He was greatly surprised to find here a number of huts, a brig at 
anchor in the bay, and a small industrious community hard at work 
under the direction of the Henty Brothers, whose first impression, 
already narrated, was that: the explorers must be bushrangers. 
Mutual explanations soon cleared away all suspicions, the visitors 
were hospitably entertained, and returned to their camp after a 
day’s sojourn with some additions to their stock of provisions. 
On the 2nd of September the homeward journey was resumed in 
a north-east direction, following for a large portion of the distance 
the route now taken by the Portland and Ararat Railway, passing 
over the sites of the present towns of Hamilton and Dunkeld. 
On the 17th it was decided, in consequence of the exhausted state 
of the cattle from the heavy dragging in soft ground, that the 
party should be divided, Major Mitchell taking the freshest cattle 
and the lightest equipment and pushing on for the Murray, from 
whence, if necessary, he could send back supplies, while the re- 
mainder should camp where they were for two weeks to recruit. 
With diminished impedimenta the rest of the journey was very 
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easy work, and the route taken crossed the Pyrenees, near Lexton, 
and passing over the sites of Newstead and Castlemaine brought 
him to the foot of Mount Alexander, which he ascended and named 
Mount Byng. From this point of vantage he saw long patches of open 
plain to the north-east giving promise of easy travelling for some 
fifty miles. But away about thirty miles to the south was a lofty 
mountain mass, which he rightly divined must, in fine weather, 
command a glimpse of the waters of Port Phillip, He longed to 
connect his survey with a known point, but hardly dared to spare 
the extra couple of days it would take. An accident decided him, 
for the boat carriage broke down, and an enforced day’s halt was 
necessary. A prompt start and a hard gallop brought them to the 
foot of the range early in the afternoon. By carefully following 
the ridge they were able to reach the summit without quitting the 
saddles. At first the tree ferns, brush and lofty timber prevented 
them getting any intelligible view of the plains to the south; 
but finally, from one rocky eminence, the Major with his glass made 
out the general outline of the bay, and recognised its distinct 
feature in the Indented Head and the eastern coast line. He 
estimated the distance to be at least fifty miles, and says: ‘‘ At that 
vast distance I could trace no signs of life about the harbour. No 
stockyards, cattle nor even smoke, although at the higher northern 
point of the bay I saw a mass of white objects, which might have 
been either tents or vessels.” It is evident from this allusion that 
he was aware that a settlement had been formed there, having 
probably received the information from Mr. Edward Henty. With 
rather an inconsequential reference to Port Phillip he named the 
peak Mount Macedon, though he admits that the native name 
Geboor, which he learned afterwards, is a much better one. 
Hurrying back to the scene of the breakdown, he pushed on over 
comparatively easy country to the Goulburn, which was crossed 
close to Nagambie, and bearing north-east over lightly timbered 
plains free from any mountain complications, he kept almost 
the identical course of the old main Sydney road and the North- 
Eastern Railway, and finally reached the Murray at Howlong, on 
the 16th of October. It took them two days to find a suitable cross- 
ing-place and to effect the passage, and four of the men, having 
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volunteered to go back and guide the rear contingent, were des- 
patched with all available stores. The remainder with Major 
Mitchell soon reached some of the remote outlying stations on the 
Murrumbidgee, where their wants were hospitably supplied, and 
without encountering any further difficulty they arrived in Sydney 
early in November. 

The result of this triumphant march through the new country 
was to dissipate the legends of its waterless sterility and general 
unfitness for colonisation which had been so uniformly circulated 
by Government official investigators. The colonists were delighted 
at such abundant confirmation of Hume’s predictions, and the 
Legislative Council voted the gallant Major a douceur of £1,000. 
When his narrative was published, and the great importance of the 
results attained were fully apprehended, His Majesty conferred 
upon him the honour of knighthood. 


CHAPTER V. 
THE FOUNDING OF MELBOURNE. 


PRIDE of lineage is supposed to be one of the concomitants of a 
high form of civilisation. The man who can show that his ances- 
tors ‘‘came over with the Conqueror,” even though they shared in 
the rapacity of that truculent Norman, looks down on the neigh- 
bour who cannot trace his pedigree farther back than the accession 
of the House of Brunswick. Even in democratic America the 
impossibility of an hereditary title is compensated for when pro- 
minent citizens can prove that the roots of their family tree were 
transplanted in the Mayflower, and it is notorious in Pennsylvania 
that the descendants of the treaty-making William Penn are the 
most exclusive of an extremely exclusive sect. At the Antipodes 
the form which this idiosyncrasy took on was a consuming desire 
to be regarded, not so much as the descendants of illustrious ances- 
tors, but as the founders of a new dominion which was destined 
with unexampled rapidity to occupy a foremost place in the history 
of the world’s progress. 

The prosperous and generally self-satisfied community that 
from the City of Melbourne wields a leading influence over the 
destinies of the Southern Hemisphere takes now but a languid 
interest in the relative merits of the score of adventurers who, in 
1835, wrangled and squabbled over their imaginary rights to an 
exclusive possession of the banks of the Yarra. Yet it will be 
within the memory of some old colonists how, after the lull in the 
excitement which followed on the gold discoveries, the rival claims 
of Batman and Fawkner to be considered the founder of the colony 
rent society politically and socially, and kept the organs of the press 
in a permanently controversial attitude. Batman, who for a time 
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forty, while the anticipated importance of the city was latent but 
undeveloped, and left the prosecution of his claims to alien hands. 
Fawkner, who lived to exceed the allotted span of years, and was 
rewarded by his fellow-colonists with Legislative honours, spent a 
large portion of his later years in persistently proclaiming his own 
individual rights to be regarded as the creator of the community, 
and in as incessantly deriding the pretensions of his deceased rival. 
The fact is that the rivalry grew out of the animosity engendered 
by greed, and the claim to pose as public benefactors is so in- 
herently absurd, that the wild enthusiasm which greeted Fawkner 
as the “ Father of the Colony ” and the ‘‘ Founder of Melbourne ”’ 
ig only to be explained on the ground that the original condition of 
affairs was lost sight of in contemplating the great development 
which had sprung from an insignificant fact. The world is gener- 
ally ready to accord to an energetic and assertive man the status 
which he claims for himself, but the calm investigator of facts, 
uninfluenced by the personal presence, often reverses the popular 
verdict. Any one now reading the various speeches, lectures and 
articles wherein Fawkner advanced his claims with audacious 
egotism, and with slanderous vituperation against all and sundry 
who dared to controvert them, will naturally conclude that such an 
amount of violent assertiveness could hardly have been required in 
a good cause. 

If the term founder is properly applied to the first permanent 
settler in a colony, then the little band of whalers and sheep 
breeders at Portland Bay, who had reaped their crops within 
Victorian territory before Fawkner had proposed to leave Laun- 
ceston, are undoubtedly entitled to the appellation. And as to the 
merit of selecting the site of the City of Melbourne, it was only by 
the merest chance that the party which Fawkner sent over afforded 
him the opportunity of vicariously claiming it. So far back as 
1803 it had been indicated by Mr. Surveyor Grimes as the most 
suitable place in Port Phillip, but as recently as June, 1835, it had 
been marked by Batman on his rude chart as ‘‘ reserved for a 
township”. The primary aid of Fawkner’s colonising experiment 
was not directed to the Yarra at all. His instructions to the pre- 
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examine Western Port, and failing any satisfactory discovery there 
to proceed to Port Phillip, and if possible found a settlement on the 
eastern shore of the bay, but not to finally settle down except upon 
a river bank, or where there was a copious supply of fresh water. 
The most careful search failed to discover these conditions at the 
places indicated, and having arrived in Hobson’s Bay, the mouth of 
the Yarra was found and entered, and the site at the old falls fixed 
upon nearly three months after it had been selected by Batman, 
who had hurried back to Tasmania to bring over his stock and 
stores and some of his partners in the venture. 

Before entering into the detailed proceedings of these rival 
adventurers, some brief notice of the antecedents of the two men 
whose names are so prominently associated with Victorian colon- 
isation will not be without interest, and in some measure will be 
found explanatory of subsequent events in their history. John 
Batman was born in the year 1800 at Parramatta in New South 
Wales, where he grew up to man’s estate amidst the Arcadian 
surroundings of that pretty river township, always celebrated for 
its wealth of fruit and flowers, and the fertility of its immediate 
environment. He was a fine type of physical manhood, tall, strong 
and handsome, with the exuberance of spirits and love of adven- 
ture which belongs to those qualities. Parramatta was not a very 
progressive place, and its limitations palled upon the young athlete, 
so by the time he was twenty years of age, sighing like Alexander 
for new worlds to conquer, he betook himself to Van Diemen’s 
Land. Here in conjunction with his brother Henry he received a 
grant of land in the wild Fingal district at the foot of Ben Lomond, 
and for some years carried on an unequal fight with nature in 
trying to induce his sheep to increase and multiply in a country 
that yielded little grass, but abounded in rocky fastnesses, dense 
scrub and other drawbacks to pastoral pursuits. A complete reign 
of terror existed in the colony about this time from the ferocious 
depredations of a number of outlawed convicts, who had taken to 
the bush and carried on a savage contest, marked by episodes of 
hideous brutality, rapine and murder against all the isolated 
settlers. The conduct of these men was doubtless but the natural 
outcome of the tyrannical ill-treatment to which they had been 
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subjected. For years the petty despotism of irresponsible power 
had held its communications with them by means of the cat-o’-nine- 
tails, with the result that all but the savage instincts of a wild 
beast were flogged out of them. But from whatsoever cause the 
trouble arose, it was too serious not to be grappled with; and 
prompted, partly by the necessity for protecting their homes, and 
partly by the liberal rewards offered by the Government, the 
settlers united in numerous hunts after the desperate outlaws, and 
promptly shot them down when they refused to surrender. Bat- 
man, who was a perfect bushman and delighted ‘in any active 
service that displayed his qualification in that direction, naturally 
took a prominent part in these exploits, and having been fortunate 
enough to capture single-handed one Brady, a leading spirit 
amongst the bushrangers, he was rewarded by the Governor with 
an additional grant of land. 

A strange episode in his career occurred during this period, in 
which the elements of romance and commonplace were most curi- 
ously blended. The story, as told by Richard Howitt, is that he 
discovered amid the fastnesses of Ben Lomond an outlaw of the 
female sex, whose youth, good looks and touching story so worked 
upon the susceptible young man, that for once he swerved from his 
devotion to law and order, and provided her with a safe refuge until 
he should be able to negotiate for her pardon. In due season the 
opportunity offered, and in consideration of services he had rendered 
to the Government, his petition was favourably considered by 
Governor Arthur, and he was permitted to lead the object of his 
solicitude to the altar, as a free woman. The records are silent as 
to the cause of the initial trouble, but judging from Batman’s letters 
and journals, there are abundant indications that the marriage was 
one of affection, cemented thereafter by a family of one son and 
seven daughters. The “Black War,” which raged intermittently 
in Tasmania for twenty years (1810-1830), reflects the greatest dis- 
credit upon the administrators of the Government, and the settlers 
generally. It is a record of feeble incompetence on the one hand, 
and vindictive ferocity on the other. No one can read Mr. Bonwick’s 
graphic account of the lost Tasmanian race without a feeling of 
humiliation that deeds of such wanton and purposeless cruelty 
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could have been performed in these latter days by men of his own 
kith and country. In 1828, when the blacks were being shot every- 
where “on sight,” John Batman made a proposal to the Governor 
to devote his time and his most strenuous exertions to effecting the 
conciliation of the unfortunate race, and to persuade them to surren- 
der themselves to the control and protection of the (Government. 
His offer was accepted, and for a couple of years he pursued a 
course of kindly conciliation, accentuated by firmness and determi- 
nation, that had the most beneficial results. By the employment 
of female spies, whose confidence he had won by kindness and sym- 
pathy, he induced large numbers to surrender themselves to his 
direction, and during the whole period of his numerous expeditions 
was only once involved in an actual fight with them. Governor 
Arthur reported Batman’s proceedings to the Home authorities in 
terms of the highest praise, and shortly afterwards awarded him a 
further grant of 2,000 acres of land in recognition of the valuable 
services he had rendered in bringing the discreditable war to an 
end. 

But meanwhile (even before he volunteered for his humane 
efforts amongst the natives) he was getting restless over the poor 
prospects which the wild country allotted to him offered for mak- 
ing his fortune at sheep farming. He learned with delight of the 
discoveries made by his friend and companion in many a bush 
exploit, Hamilton Hume, and he projected schemes by which such 
valuable enterprise might be made to yield profitable results. 
That a desire to seek for more suitable pastoral country on the 
mainland of Australia had long been simmering in his mind is 
evidenced by the fact that as far back as 1825, when Mr. John 
Helder Wedge was surveying the land granted to Batman at Ben 
Lomond, a project for an exploring expedition across the Straits 
was seriously discussed between them, and was only postponed on 
account of more immediately pressing duties. In the following 
year the New South Wales Government made their feeble attempt 
to occupy Western Port, and the accounts of Hume's journey, as 
published in the Sydney papers, having erroneously located his 
most valuable discoveries in that region, the idea was again re- 
vived. This time Batman was associated with Mr. J. T. Gellibrand, 
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a solicitor of Hobart Town, who had been Attorney-General of the 
Colony, but had been dismissed from his office by Governor Arthur 
for what was regarded locally as an infringement of the etiquette 
of his profession, though that opinion was controverted by pro- 
minent members of the English Bar when the case came before 
them. In January, 1827, Messrs. Gellibrand and Batman addressed 
a letter to Sir Ralph Darling, Governor of New South Wales, in 
which, referring to the projected settlement at Western Port, they 
applied for a grant of land proportionate to the property they 
intended to take there. This was stated to be about 1,500 to 2,000 
well-bred sheep and some thirty head of superior cattle and horses, 
to the total value of from £4,000 to £5,000, the whole to be under 
the personal management of Mr. John Batman, who would per- 
manently reside there. In the following March the Governor 
replied that, as the retention of a settlement at Western Port was 
not yet absolutely decided on, it was not in his power to comply 
with their request. The tentative Government occupancy soon 
came to an end, having meanwhile, in the usual wooden official 
manner of the period, successfully blocked all attempts at legitimate 
private colonisation. So the would-be colonists had to possess 
their souls in patience, and five or six years passed by while they 
organised their plans, counted their resources and discussed the 
vexed question of jurisdiction. Some were of the opinion that the 
district which they desired to occupy was not under the rule of the 
Sydney officials, and that it was competent therefore to make their 
arrangements direct with the aboriginal owners. Others considered 
the proper course would be to make direct application to the British 
Government, though the tedious delays and the unsatisfactory re- 
sults to those who had done so made that view unpopular. With 
yet others the idea prevailed that the coveted country ought to be 
under the dominion of the Tasmanian authorities, by reason of its 
proximity and the greater facilities for supervision. This view was 
undoubtedly held by Governor Arthur, between whom and the 
Governor of New South Wales there existed a feeling of somewhat 
irritable rivalry. Though debarred from giving any official coun- 
tenance to the contemplated expedition, it has been generally 
supposed that the Governor took at least a lively interest in it, 
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from the fact of his nephew, Mr. Henry Arthur, being one of the 
association formed in 1834 to make the experiment and risk the 
after consequences. 

The syndicate received a stimulus to action about this time from 
two sources; one was the publication of the full narrative of Hume 
and Hovell’s discoveries, and the other the fact that in despite of 
Government discouragement, almost amounting to prohibition, the 
Henty family had taken action and were already in possession at 
Portland Bay. The Association of which Batman and Gellibrand 
were the moving spirits chafed under the rebuffs which they met 
with from the authorities, and being all men of fair position and 
good resources, determined, on their own responsibility, to turn to 
some practical advantage the discoveries which Hume and Sturt and 
Mitchell had made at such laborious cost. There were fifteen of 
them in all, and several of their names are prominently associated 
with the early days of Melbourne. They were John Batman, 
J. T. Gellibrand, C. Swanston, W. G. Sams, J. and W. Robertson, 
James Simpson, Thomas Bannister, John T. Collicott, Henry 
Arthur, M. Connolly, John Sinclair, John Helder Wedge, Anthony 
Cotterill and George Mercer. Out of deference to intercolonial 
jealousies, and to the restlessness of the Tasmanian settlers, which 
the legends of the fertile plains across the Straits had awakened, 
the Association did not desire to attract much attention to their 
movements or their destination, so they refrained from any public 
act of incorporation. Indeed, to all intents and purposes, they were 
a mere private partnership, not even defining their position by a 
deed amongst themselves until after Batman’s return from Port 
Phillip. 

It was determined that whatever power had hereafter to be 
recognised as entitled to dominion over the soil, the rights of the 
aborigines should be strictly respected ; and it was assumed that a 
public acknowledgment of this apparently equitable course would 
at least strengthen their claims in popular estimation, if it came to 
a contest with the Crown, or its local representatives. Thus, when 
the arrangements had been completed for the preliminary inspection, 
the legal mind of Mr. Gellibrand provided for anticipated cavil by 
drawing up deeds of conveyance for execution by the native vendors, 
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with all the appalling formalities and in the untranslatable jargon 
of the law. Convenient blanks were left for the subsequent insertion 
of the acres purchased, and the consideration to be paid therefor, 
it being somewhat loosely or ironically assumed that the noble 
savage would be very particular about conveying more than he had 
the right to dispose of. 

Armed with these first readings in law for the confiding ab- 
original, provided with bales of blankets, stores of knives, tomahawks 
and scissors, and accompanied by three white men in his employ, 
named William Dodd, James Gumm and Alexander Thompson, 
and seven of the Sydney aborigines who had worked with him 
in his native campaigns in Tasmania, Batman sailed forth from 
Launceston on Sunday, the 10th of May, 1835, in the Rebecca, a 
schooner of only 30 tons, on a voyage that will remain memorable 
as one of the beacon-points in the placid annals of Australian 
colonisation. The start was gloomily inauspicious. After getting 
down to the Tamar Heads a whole week passed in waiting the 
chance of an offing, which a persistent westerly gale precluded. 
Hearing of the long detention, Mrs. Batman drove down to George- 
town to bid her final adieux, and on Monday the 18th, the Rebecca 
got clear out of the river, but only to seek refuge the following 
day in Port Sorrel. Two or three unsuccessful attempts were made 
to combat the heavy seas and unfavourable winds, but the end of 
another week still found them in their sheltered haven, prostrate 
with sea-sickness and generally miserable. At length, on the 26th, 
they made a good start toward Circular Head, where they anchored 
a while; on the 28th they ran across the Strait skirting the coast 
of King’s Island, and at daylight on the morning of the 29th of May 
they were only eight miles from Port Phillip Heads. By midday 
they had anchored in a small bay about twelve miles up the Port. 

Batman’s journal of this important exploration has been fre- 
quently published, and it is to be regretted that a document so 
essential to the actual history of Port Phillip Settlement is not 
altogether reliable in the matter of dates and distances. The 
former is probably due to carelessness, and the latter to an un- 
doubted tendency to exaggeration. It cannot be brought into close 
harmony with the report furnished to Governor Arthur immedi- 
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ately after the return ; but this latter document bears evidence of 
a more polished style, and was probably drawn up by Gellibrand, 
many of the incidents recorded in the journal being recast to 
give emphasis to ulterior views. In the matter of dates the journal 
throughout is in wide divergence with that afterwards published 
by Robert Robson, the mate of the Rebecca, which purported to 
be abstracted from the ship’s logs. There is, however, collateral 
evidence to prove Robson’s dates to be entirely erroneous, for he 
fixes the 9th of July as the day of the Rebecca’s return to Launces- 
ton ; whereas the Governor’s acknowledgment of Batman’s report 
of his proceedings is dated on the 3rd of that month. 

Without accepting Mr. Fawkner’s insinuations that the bulk 
of the journal was fictitious, and the story of the treaty with the 
natives an amusing travesty, it may be readily admitted that the 
record is not drawn up with the exactitude which a paper, say, for 
the Royal Geographical Society might be expected to possess. But, 
malgré a general looseness of description, and some vagueness, 
natural to a man who, though an authority on bushcraft, was not 
a scientific explorer, it contains substantially an honest recital of 
what Batman saw, and the impression he committed to paper, if 
not on the same day, at least while the incidents were fresh in his 
memory. Checking the journal with the correspondence with his 
colleagues in the Association, the reported conversations with Mr. 
Wedge and others, and the touched-up report to the Governor, it 
is possible to construct a fairly accurate account of this dark age 
of Victorian history. 

The “ Plymouth Rock ” of Victorian colonisation must be sought 
for on the beach near Indented Head, where the Rebecca anchored 
on the first day of her arrival. Batman, eager to inspect the pro- 
mised land, at once went on shore with the captain, accompanied 
by his black attendants, and was speedily lost in admiration of the 
possibilities of such a splendid sheep country, covered with waving 
grass like a field of young wheat. The description of the soil and 
the pasturage are all in the superlative degree: ‘‘ As rich land 
as ever I saw in my life, with scarce a tree on it,” and similar 
emphatic statements occur on every page of the diary. He over- 
looked the district where now Portarlington, Bellarine and Drysdale 
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form the residential centres of a highly cultivated and very profit- 
able settlement. Delighted with the prospect he covered more 
than a dozen miles before nightfall, and quite knocked up his less 
energetic nautical companion. The Sydney natives, after their 
three weeks’ imprisonment on board, preferred to camp on shore, 
and next morning it was blowing so hard that they could not land 
a boat for them, so they were signalled to walk round Point 
Richards, and the schooner worked into Corio Bay, anchoring 
somewhat to the west of Portarlington. Another day was spent 
by Batman in exploring the richly grassed and pleasantly undula- 
ting lands of the peninsula, and in seeking unsuccessfully to meet 
with the aboriginal owners of this pastoral paradise in order to 
make a deal for it. Towards evening they hauled over to the 
north shore of Corio Bay, and when night fell they noted the 
direction of native fires, and made their arrangements for an early 
start in the morning to interview the lords of the soil. It was a 
long march, degenerating into a chase, but at length they came up 
with a number of women and children, whose sable protectors were 
away hunting, or on the war-path. It needed no knowledge of 
their spoken language to gain their friendship by making presents, 
and this was done with, what must have appeared to the savages, 
reckless prodigality. Blankets, handkerchiefs, beads, looking- 
glasses, apples and sugar were distributed with an eye to the effect 
such marvellous donations would have upon the tribe to which the 
recipients belonged, when the wondrous story came to be related 
around a reunited camp fire. The next morning exploration was 
continued some ten miles up a stream, probably Cowie’s Creek, 
until the slopes of the Barrabool Hills were reached. These were 
ascended, and from the summit, as far as the eye could reach, 
Batman reported that he saw nothing but open plains of good soil, 
with plenty of grass, equally well adapted for sheep or agricultural 
purposes. He named them Arthur’s Plains, after the Governor of 
Van Diemen’s Land, but the appellation failed to secure perma- 
nence. Indeed, he freely christened the various hills, rivers and 
creeks he met with after the members of his family, or his partners 
in the Association, generally without any permanent results. Bat- 
man was driven back from the Barrabool hills by a violent hailstorm, 
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and as the weather appeared broken and stormy, he abandoned his 
intention of proceeding overland to the head of Port Phillip Bay, 
and betook himself once more to the vessel. Next morning they 
proceeded in rain and fog, and by three in the afternoon were 
brought up in the mouth of the Yarra by a bar with only one 
fathom of water in it. An evening ramble on the site of the future 
Williamstown disturbed countless flocks of pelicans and swans, 
while scores of ducks, teal and quail stimulated the sportsman’s 
ardour. At nine o’clock next morning Batman started up the Salt 
Water River in a boat to find a channel, sounding as he went, but 
at a distance of some five miles he landed and was joined by the 
remainder of his party, who had walked up on the western bank. 
They followed the course of the river for an estimated distance 
of twenty-six miles, and camped at sundown, somewhere above 
Braybrook. The river being still salt they were much put about 
for fresh water, but finally obtained sufficient by digging a hole 
alongside the stream and awaiting its slow percolation. Another 
day’s tramp of an equal distance carried them over the Keilor 
Plains to Jackson’s Creek and the pleasant rolling hills about 
Sunbury, from which elevated point of observation they saw native 
fires away to the eastward. They headed in that direction, and 
when nightfall overtook them they camped in a small valley made 
verdant by the waters of Moonee Ponds Creek. The night was 
stormy and wet, but by eight o'clock next morning, the 6th of June, 
they were off again in quest of the natives. Batman was in 
ecstacies over the appearance of the country, the land quite black, 
lightly timbered, with waving grass three or four feet high. After 
a walk of eight miles they came upon tracks of the natives, the 
first they had seen in their three days’ march, and soon overtook a 
man with his lubra and three children. Batman calls him a chief 
in his journal, but he also applies that title pretty freely in recording 
his dealings with the aborigines, in ignorance of the fact that this 
dignity was strictly limited to one old man in each tribe who never 
left the camp without a bodyguard of young braves. At any rate, 
the interesting stranger was treated as became his supposed rank, 
and presented with a pair of blankets and three knives, with a 
gaudy handkerchief or two and a supply of beads to captivate his 
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female companion. According to the journal he showed his grati- 
tude by undertaking to lead the strangers to his tribe, mentioning 
the names of the “chiefs”. From this point it is evident that 
neither the journal nor the subsequent report can be regarded as 
reliable in the matter of details, for they both proceed on the 
assumption that lengthy conversations were carried on intelligibly 
by the aid of the Sydney natives who formed Batman’s escort, but 
whose language was as radically different as German and English 
are. Much, of course, may be allowed for the ability with which 
all uncivilised races can communicate by the medium of pantomime 
and signs, but unfortunately Batman’s narratives do not rely at all 
upon that. Allowing for a reasonable amount of exaggeration in 
this direction then, the general tenor of his proceedings may be 
accepted. Following their sable guide for another eight miles, in 
the course of which they crossed the Merri Creek, they were 
suddenly made aware that they were being pursued, and turned to 
find their rear covered by eight sable warriors whose spears were 
poised in a threatening attitude. As Batman’s party consisted of 
about a dozen men all armed to the teeth, this display indicated a 
good deal of reckless courage, but the intervention of the native 
guide whose sympathies had been secured by blankets soon pro- 
duced a change of front, and throwing aside their spears the 
warriors went through a process of handshaking as a preliminary 
to accepting a few presents of tomahawks and knives. Charmed 
with the open-handedness of the pale-faces, the natives led them a 
mile or so to their camp on the banks of a beautiful stream of 
water, which Batman in the glory of his discovery named after his 
“ good self”. Here he was introduced to eight “ chiefs,” whom he 
describes, with a quite unfounded assumption, as possessing the 
whole of the country near Port Phillip. At last the object of his 
eager quest was attained. Here were the men who owned this 
splendid land, and were alike unable and unwilling to turn it to its 
most profitable use by stocking up. It was not for him to make 
any deep scrutiny into the title. They were in possession, and in 
the thousands of acres over which he had conducted his party he 
had met no one else except the few women and children on the 
Werribee Plains. ‘‘ After a full explanation,” he says, “of what 
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my object was, I purchased two large tracts of land from them, 
about 600,000 acres more or less, and delivered over to them 
blankets, knives, looking-glasses, tomahawks, beads, scissors, flour, 
etc., as payment for the land, and also agreed to give them a 
tribute or rent yearly. The parchment the eight chiefs signed this 
afternoon, delivering to me some of the soil of each of them, as 
giving me full possession of the tracts of land.” 

The celebrated deeds, so closely associated with the idea of 
burlesque which evidenced the historical treaty, were formally 
engrossed on two separate parchments and each drawn up in 
triplicate. It would be very interesting to learn in what archives 
the natives deposited the copies they were privileged to retain, 
and what they thought of their value. One was endorsed, 
“ Grant of the territory called Dutigalla, with livery of seisin en- 
dorsed, dated 6th June, 1835”; the other, ‘‘ Grant of the territory 
called Geelong, with livery of seisin endorsed, dated 6th June, 
1835”; and to-day they repose in a glass case in the Melbourne 
Public Library, where the curious may see the cabalistic marks 
which did duty for the hands and seals of Jagajaga, Cooloolock, 
Bungarie, Yanyan and the other sable potentates who bartered 
away their own, and probably several other people’s, birthrights for 
the blankets, shirts and glittering gewgaws with which the white 
man dazzled their astonished eyes. 

It will probably never be known what they supposed they were 
selling when they executed the grand conveyance in triplicate ; 
but one deed purported to convey unto John Batman, his heirs 
and assigns, “ All that tract of country situate and being at Port 
Phillip, running from the branch of the river at the top of the 
port about seven miles from the mouth of the river, forty miles 
north-east, and from thence west forty miles across Iramoo Downs 
or Plains, and from thence south-south-west across Mount Villan- 
marnartar to Geelong Harbour, at the head of the same, and 
containing about five hundred thousand more or less acres, as the 
same hath been before the execution of these presents, delineated 
and marked out by us, according to the custom of our Tribe, by 
certain marks made upon the trees growing along the boundaries 
of the said tract of land ”. 
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The other deed conveyed the tract of country known as In- 
dented Head, ‘‘ extending across from Geelong Harbour, about due 
south for ten miles more or less, to the Head of Port Phillip, taking 
in the whole neck or tract of land, and containing about 100,000 
acres "’. 

The definition of the latter grant is comparatively easy owing 
to the tract of country ceded being nearly surrounded by water, 
but that of the former is generously vague. A line drawn from 
the starting-point extending forty miles in a true north-east 
direction would cross the Dividing Range in one of its most 
forbidding ridges, and terminate in the rugged county of Anglesey, 
near Mount Despair. Projected due west from here for another 
forty miles it would recross the ranges near Mount Disappointment, 
and terminate at the foot of Mount Macedon. Thence a direct line 
to Geelong, intersecting the You Yangs, would be fifty-two miles 
in length, and the land enclosed within those lines would represent 
what is to-day the richest and most valuable portion of the whole 
colony of Victoria. 

Notwithstanding the precise verbiage of the conveyance, it can 
hardly be supposed that anything like exactitude was contemplated 
by Batman, and the statement in the subsequent report to Governor 
Arthur that ‘‘on the next day the chiefs proceeded with me to 
the boundaries, and they marked with their own native marks the 
trees which were at the corners of the boundaries,” is not only 
quite incredible, but is at variance with Batman’s journal, purport- 
ing to be written on the spot. In this he says that, after all 
the formularies were completed, a tree was marked four ways to 
know the corner boundary, and he returned next morning to his 
ship. In any case, however, he probably felt that his title was as 
good as he was likely to make it, and would hardly be improved 
by beating the bounds; and as the quasi-vendors were equally 
satisfied with the business results, the whole camp gave themselves 
up toa merry evening, and much hilarious feasting was crowned 
by a grand corroboree, performed by the Sydney natives for the 
delectation of their newly found friends. The next day was Sunday, 
but the affairs of state forbade its proper observance. Triplicates 
of the celebrated deeds had to be filled in, and the balance of the 
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stores and blankets to be paid over, and the ceremonial investment 
of Batman with the “ royal mantles ” of two chiefs to be performed. 
At length the requirements of business and etiquette had been 
fully complied with, and after an invitation to the natives to visit 
the ship, which was apparently declined out of pure laziness, 
Batman marshalled his party and started to rejoin the Rebecca. 

Mr. G. W. Rusden has fixed the site of this celebrated treaty 
on Merri Creek, Northcote, at or near the spot now occupied by 
the ‘‘Old Colonists’ Home”. He does not give the evidence for 
this selection, and it is at variance with Batman’s record of the 
distances travelled, and the delineation on his map. 

Difficult as it is to follow Batman’s itinerary on a modern map, 
his own being hopelessly out of scale, careful computations, and 
comparisons of the original diary, the touched-up report furnished 
to Governor Arthur, and the narrative of Captain Robson of the 
Rebecca, place it beyond doubt that the celebrated treaty took 
place on the river Plenty, two or three miles above its junction 
with the Yarra, and distant about thirteen miles in a straight line 
from the site of Melbourne. 

In a vague sort of way the Merri Creek has been generally 
referred to as the site, having been adopted without examination by 
Dr. Lang, Bonwick, Lloyd and other writers whom Mr. Rusden 
has followed. But in 1885, in a lecture delivered before the His- 
torical Society of Australasia by a well-known surveyor, Mr. James 
Blackburn, C.E., the locality as set forth above was established 
beyond question. 

After leaving the camp Batman and his party marched, accord- 
ing to the diary, twelve miles in a south-westerly direction, crossing 
a small stream, which the explorer called Lucy’s Creek, after his 
favourite daughter, and which was evidently that now known as 
the Merri Creek. Soon after passing this they entered a thinly 
timbered forest abutting on a swamp, which they overlooked from 
the ridge now covered by the borough of Flemington. When they 
reached the swamp their attention was for a time diverted by the 
clouds of quail that arose about them, and getting entangled in the 
dense ti-tree scrub which grew around the marsh, they found on 
forcing their way through that they were on the banks of a river 
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that was larger than the one they had gone up. This was the 
Yarra, which they had struck somewhere below the site of the 
present Gasworks, and as they were unable to find a ford and 
night was approaching, when they got to the junction with the 
Salt Water River, two of the Sydney natives were deputed to swim 
across, and go to the vessel for the purpose of bringing up a boat. 
Three hours’ waiting in the dark, with the tide risen to their ankles, 
was an unpleasant experience; but the boat came at last, and the 
long Sunday’s work ended comfortably on board the Rebecca, where 
Batman recorded in his diary, ‘‘ My travelling I hope on foot will 
cease for some time, having done everything I could possibly wish ”. 
Self-congratulatory as are these last words, they appear to have 
been penned on the eve of his accomplishing his most important 
discovery. His intention had been to start for Launceston next 
morning, but when the day broke a strong southerly wind pre- 
vented the Rebecca from getting out of the river. To utilise the 
time lost by this enforced detention, and if possible to replenish their 
supply of fresh water, Batman and Robson took a boat’s crew and 
pulled up the large river which came from the east. They found 
it good water and very deep for six miles above the junction, and 
where the old ridge of rocks stopped the inflow of the tide, the spot 
now spanned by the Queen’s Bridge, they filled their casks with 
water, and Batman marked in his rough diary, ‘‘ This will be the 
place for a village ”. 

Notwithstanding Mr. Fawkner’s persistent statements that Bat- 
man had never been on the Yarra at all, the only evidence he was 
able to adduce in support of them was based on the looseness and 
inaccuracy of Batman’s handling of dates and distances. On the 
other hand, there is indubitable proof of the substantial truth of 
Batman’s journal, apart from the support accorded to his statements 
by his contemporaries. His map of Port Phillip, somewhat out of 
scale, but roughly delineating his track, showing the Yarra some 
few miles above Melbourne, with the flat between that river and 
Sandridge marked as ‘‘ Reserved for a township and other pur- 
poses,” and the land about the West Melbourne Swamp “reserved 
for a public common,” was in course of transit to England within 
a month of the discovery, and was probably in the hands of the 
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Secretary for the Colonies by the time Mr. Fawkner was ready to 
leave Launceston on his first visit to the Yarra. Mr. G. W. Rus- 
den has pointed out that Batman’s decision as to the site, and the 
map dated 25th June, 1835, were published in an English Parliamen- 
tary Paper, with the despatch in which they were transmitted by 
Governor Arthur. This circumstance fortunately places the truth 
of the statements on unassailable grounds. The insinuations that 
the important results of Mr. Fawkner’s subsequent settlement had 
led to their being collusively antedated are absolutely disproved by 
the fact that the account was in print before any more importance 
was attached to the Yarra than to the Werribee. 

It may be asked why Batman did not leave his men in posses- 
sion of the place which he had selected as the site for the coming 
village. There were two objections very easily apparent. In the 
first place, he only visited the Melbourne basin in a boat, and had 
not found the means to get the Rebecca over the bar in the Salt 
Water River. It would have involved a good many journeys to 
take up the necessary stores and impedimenta in the ship’s small 
boats, and delay chafed him now that he had so much to report to 
his associates. And, in the second place, he determined to leave 
his representatives in some prominent position commanding the 
watery highway to this pastoral paradise, where if need be they 
could swoop down upon any stray sail and warn off unauthorised 
intruders. 

Intent on such thoughts he selected a bold bluff at Indented 
Head, near the spot where he first landed, and here he planted his 
small colony, consisting of his three white servants and five of the 
Sydney natives, supported for purposes of hunting and defence by 
six dogs. They were supplied with three months’ rations and a 
quantity of potatoes, garden seeds, etc., to be sown. Batman left 
written instructions with Gumm to build a loopholed sod hut, 
thirty feet long by ten broad ; to be generous to the natives in the 
matter of food, but not to allow them to camp within 300 yards of 
the ‘‘fort,”’ and finally to put off any person or persons found 
trespassing on the land purchased from the natives. And so, with 
the grand territory inspected, purchased and paid for, with the 
deed in his pocket and his bailiff in charge, Batman gaily turned 
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his face homewards, cleared the Heads at eight o’clock the same 
evening, and two days later burst upon his friends in Launceston. 
The story of the “ Tasmanian Penn,” as the Cornwall Chronicle 
happily christened him, fanned into a flame the long pent-up 
desire of the colonists to have a share in the distribution of 
Australia Felix, and the manner in which the local journalists 
drew upon their imagination in describing the unprecedented 
beauty and fertility of a country within thirty-six hours’ sail of 
them threw the whole colony into a perfect ferment. 

Batman’s journal gives the date of his return to Launceston as 
the 11th of June, but in the report furnished to the Governor he 
quotes it as the 14th. That the journal is the more reliable is 
proved by the fact that the first account of his trip is published 
as an editorial in the Cornwall Chronicle of 13th June. Fourteen 
days after Batman’s return, the substance of his journal was woven 
into a highly coloured report, with the literary assistance of Gelli- 
brand and J. H. Wedge, and laid before Governor Arthur in 
due official form. It was dated the 25th of June, and commenced 
by setting forth the preliminary efforts which Batman and his 
associates had made during the preceding eight years to obtain 
permission to settle in the Port Phillip or Western Port districts, 
and somewhat gratuitously assumes that the cause of their failure 
was because the coveted land was beyond the jurisdiction of the 
Government of New South Wales. On this assumption they had 
concluded that it was open to them to conduct direct negotiations 
with the natives, and by obtaining from them a grant of a portion 
of their territory upon equitable principles to combine two desir- 
able objects : the extension of the pastoral resources of Tasmania, 
and the beneficial civilisation of the aborigines. The report then 
proceeds to describe in detail the proceedings of Batman’s party at 
Port Phillip, with some variations as to dates, and with a studied 
emphasis on the intelligence displayed by the natives in connection 
with the celebrated “ treaty °”. The writers confidently trust that 
the British Government will appreciate the importance of the said 
treaty, will not in any way molest the arrangements made, but 
rather give them support and encouragement to carry its objects 


into effect. The country is described as superior to any that Bat- 
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man had ever seen in New South Wales, interspersed with fine 
rivers and creeks, with illimitable grassy downs, and comprising 
an indefinite extent of fine land fit for any purpose. The report 
winds up with a list of the members of the Association, and an 
intimation that within a year they will send over fully 20,000 
sheep, under the charge of married men of good character, who 
shall be accompanied by their families, and whose spiritual welfare 
shall be looked after by a minister with whose stipend the Associa- 
tion is prepared to charge itself. Truly a promising and highly 
respectable scheme of real colonisation, though it failed to win the 
appreciation of the authorities. Immediately after this report was 
handed in, the Association realised that in thus addressing Governor 
Arthur they would probably awaken the jealousy of the Governor 
of New South Wales, and, greatly daring, they hastened to address 
the Secretary of State for the Colonies only two days later. They 
forwarded him a copy of the report, and they took a firm stand in 
asserting that the territory they had purchased was “ some hundred 
miles beyond the jurisdiction of New South Wales ”. The despatch 
is signed by the whole fifteen members of the Association, and 
confidently relies upon the Crown relinquishing any legal or con- 
structive right to the land in question, especially as any other 
course would result in depriving the confiding natives of the tribute 
which had been secured to them for ever. This last shot was 
expected to tell with the humanitarians, but it was not appreciated 
in dry political circles. The course of post to England was long 
enough in those days, and they had to wait for their answer. 
Meanwhile Governor Arthur replied on the 3rd of July to the effect 
that, while greatly interested in and highly gratified by the results 
of the expedition, he believed the recognition of the rights supposed 
to have been acquired by purchase from the natives would be a 
departure from the practice sanctioned by the British Parliament. 
Consequently, while he promised to forward the report to his 
Majesty's Government, and to vouch for the respectability and 
bona fides of the parties interested, and their humane consideration 
for the aborigines, he warned them not to incur any expense in 
reliance upon a confirmation from the Crown of their title to the 
land. He cited the refusal which Mr. Henty had been met with 
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as a ground for this warning, and admits that if the settlement 
could be permitted, it would, on account of its proximity, be highly 
conducive to the prosperity of Van Diemen’s Land. He fulfilled 
his promise by writing next day to the Colonial Secretary in 
generally laudatory terms of Batman and his associates, and while 
admitting that he cannot recommend the recognition of the treaty, 
he would be glad to see the district colonised, and suggested that 
it might be placed temporarily under the jurisdiction of the colony 
over which he presided. In any case he thought that a liberal 
grant of land to Batman at least would be well bestowed. 

While this correspondence was proceeding others were matur- 
ing their arrangements for a descent on the promised land. Fore- 
most among these busy projectors was John Pascoe Fawkner, at 
that time landlord of the Cornwall Hotel in Launceston, destined 
by native shrewdness and dogged pertinacity to become a prominent 
figure in the new settlement. Indeed, though labouring under 
many personal and social disabilities, he had not failed to acquire 
prominence already. The early chapters of his life are redolent of 
the aggressive controversial turbulence which characterised him up 
to the period of advanced age, toned down only by the gradual 
failing of his physical powers, which had never been set in a 
very vigorous frame. Short in stature, squat in figure, shambling 
in gait, slovenly in attire, with a face of rugged plainness, chiefly 
marked by the hard mouth and strong chin, and with a voice in 
which harshness and huskiness struggled alternately for the 
mastery, he lacked all those physical advantages in which the 
popular idea clothes the born leader of men. Yet he had such 
strong individuality of character that he was enabled not only to 
rise above all these inherited disadvantages and secure the enthusi- 
astic support of thousands of partisans, but also to outlive the effect 
of his own many errors and shortcomings, and to retain the applause 
of the fickle multitude in the position of a popular tribune to the 
day of his death. 

John Pascoe Fawkner was born in London in 1792, and at the 
age of eleven years was permitted to accompany his parents to 
Australia in the Calcutta, his father being under sentence of trans- 
portation for receiving stolen TA The tentative occupancy of 
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Port Phillip by the expatriated passengers of the Calcutta in 1803, 
the particulars of which have already been recorded, gave to 
Fawkner the distinction of an actual resident in the district to 
which all Tasmania was now eagerly looking. It is true that the 
experience gained by a lad of eleven under such eminently un- 
favourable circumstances could not count for much a generation 
later; but he enjoyed such distinction as pertained to the single 
_Yepresentative who had been there and fain would go again. 
Although the.father of Fawkner had been duly convicted, he 
does not appear to have belonged to the recognised criminal 
classes ; for he seems to have settled down as soon as he obtained 
his conditional pardon to industrious courses in Tasmania, and ac- 
quired a sufficient property to enable him to pass the evening of 
his life in respectable ease with a modest competency. But while 
the old man, aided in his efforts, no doubt, by the self-sacrifice of 
a devoted wife who had shared his exile, was doing his best to 
make up his leeway, the son, exposed at an impressionable age to 
all the unwholesome surroundings of a convict ship and a penal 
colony, had his crop of wild oats to sow, and a congenial soil to 
bring them to rank luxuriance. It is hardly to be wondered at 
that the nature of his associations gave him a savage enmity to- 
wards the official classes, whose petty tyrannies and domineering 
control over all outside their own circle were doubtless canvassed 
and denounced in many a conference of seditious plotters. For 
Some ten years or so Fawkner seems to have led a restless, vagrant 
life, and during a portion of this time he was working in the bush 
as a sawyer, but early in 1814 he fell into the hands of the 
authorities. He took some active part in assisting a party of 
Portuguese prisoners to escape in a boat, was betrayed, caught, and, 
according to his own statement, deported to Sydney. Three years 
later we find him back in the neighbourhood of Hobart Town, 
where he had a small farm adjoining one worked by his father. 
He did not succeed in making this primitive form of occupancy 
profitable ; probably he did not put much of his energy into so 
prosaic a task. This seems to be indicated by the fact that in the 
Gazette notice in December, 1819, announcing the sale of his farm 
by order of the mortgagee, the area is described as ninety-three 
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acres, of which five only had been cleared for cultivation. An 
interval during which he figured as a baker in Macquarie Street 
appears likewise to have fallen short of commercial success, and 
shortly afterwards he transferred his interests to the other side of 
the island and settled in Launceston. Here he passed through a 
series of business experiences, having been in turn a bookseller and 
stationer, a baker, and proprietor of a timber yard, and finally 
developed into the widely known landlord of the Cornwall Hotel 
and the owner of the Launceston Advertiser, which he edited. 
With the publicity attaching to the position of proprietor of the 
Cornwall Hotel, the bar-parlour of which became a sort of social 
parliament for the district, and the influence he was able to exercise 
through the columrs of his paper, he soon entered upon a quasi- 
public career, and plunged with zest into every controversial topic, 
invariably taking the side of the people as against officialism. Long 
as he was associated with the trade of the publican, he never fell 
into any habits of excess, though it must be admitted that his 
intemperance of speech was a full set-off against his abstemiousness 
in other respects. He found sufficient stimulant in the active exer- 
cise of his vigorous mental powers, and for some years he cultivated 
and developed his capacity for rhetorical argument by practising 
in the minor courts of law as a paid advocate, a position which in 
those days, and under the exceptional circumstances of the colony, 
was not restricted to members of the legal profession. The term 
“Bush Lawyer” probably takes its origin from the practice of this 
period, and amongst that fraternity none stood in more request 
than the fearless Fawkner. Though entirely self-educated, his 
omnivorous reading had included some excursions into the region 
of law; it had certainly raised him above the average of the com- 
munity in general information. When it came to questions of 
evidence, he was probably quite on a par with the magisterial bench, 
and he had a pertinacity all his own, which declined to recognise 
defeat. What between his outbursts in court and his thunderous 
denunciations in type, the magistrates often fared badly in popular 
esteem, and on one occasion an unusually bitter attack led to the 
suspension of his license and the closing of his hotel. On making 
a public apology in court, however, the suspension was revoked, 
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and he was in full command of the hostelry when Batman returned 
from Port Phillip. 

Riotous and aggressive as he delighted to appear, there is much 
to be said in favour of the cause he championed. There is no doubt 
that the monopoly of all Government positions by a few officials, 
the offensive contumely with which they treated those in any way 
descended from or connected with the convict element, and the 
contemptuous ignoring of the rights of free immigrant settlers, kept 
the great bulk of the community in a state of simmering indignation. 
But the fight was a hopeless one from the beginning, and Fawkner, 
in common with scores of his restless fellow-colonists, longed to 
get away from the arena of petty despotism to a place where they 
could hope to have some part in building up a freer community. 
Over the Strait lay a country where nature had done much to 
smooth the way for great social and political experiments. Vague 
reports from sealers and adventurers ripened into fuller accounts 
from explorers and observant travellers. The Henty family had 
gone, and were said to be prospering even though in unauthorised 
possession. Early in 1835, according to Fawkner’s own statement 
published in the Diggers’ Advocate in 1853, he arranged in his 
own mind a plan of colonisation, in which he invited five of his 
acquaintances to take part. He always speaks of this party as an 
organisation of his own, the first step in the development of a care- 
fully matured scheme; but on behalf of three at least out of the five 
the notion of a joint adventure has been publicly repudiated. The 
fact is that Fawkner, by the subdivision and sale of his property 
known as the Launceston Orchard, comprising some seven acres in 
Brisbane Street, was enabled to raise a considerable sum of money, 
which he invested partly in the purchase of a small vessel and the 
necessary stores and outfit. His colleagues, whose names were 
John Lancey, a master mariner, Samuel and William Jackson, and 
Robert Hay Marr, carpenters and builders, and George Evans, a 
plasterer, paid their own passage at the rate of seven pounds per 
head, and looked after their own interests when they arrived. So far 
from following Fawkner’s lead, or placing themselves in any way 
under his control, they merely availed themselves of the conve- 
nience he offered them, for due payment, and, with the exception of 
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Samuel Jackson, all preceded him to spy out the land and select 
the site of the settlement. The vessel purchased by Fawkner was 
a schooner of fifty-five tons called the Enterprise. Unexpected 
delays in getting possession of the ship intervened, and while he 
was chafing under the delay caused by her non-arrival from Sydney, 
John Batman burst upon the astonished town with the news of his 
great possessions, actually conveyed in legal form, and duly paid 
for. “The largest landholder in the world,” the claimant for nearly 
the whole of Port Phillip, did not dismay the resolute Fawkner, 
but only stimulated his ardour to go and do likewise. 

It was not until the 29th of July that the Enterprise was ready 
to put to sea, and then she cleared out from Georgetown, having on 
board Fawkner, Marr, Evans, Lancey and Wiliam Jackson, ac- 
companied by two servants of Fawkner’s, Charles Wise and Thomas 
Morgan, a blacksmith in his employ named James Gilbert, whose 
wife went with him, and Evan Evans, a servant of George Evans. 
Three days of tempestuous weather and foul winds kept them mis- 
erably buffeted about within sight of Tamar Heads, by which time 
Fawkner was so utterly prostrated by sea-sickness that he ordered 
the captain to return to port and put him ashore. He says that 
he left specific written directions for the guidance of the expedition, 
the primary base of operations being Western Port. At any rate, 
that was the destination they arrived at, and on the 8th of August 
they reached its sheltered waters, thankful for a chance of tem- 
porary tranquillity. 

A week passed in examining this often-explored port, a week of 
cold, rain, fog and discomfort. Amidst the chill wintry surround- 
ings the prevalent swamp and marshy shores looked more than 
usually discouraging, and on the 15th of August this oft-tried spot 
was once more abandoned as unfit for settlement. The Enterprise 
negotiated the passage of Port Phillip Heads in safety, and almost 
immediately afterwards her passengers were greatly surprised to 
see a whale-boat, manned by four Sydney natives and steered by a 
white man, heading them off and demanding their business. The 
European was one of John Batman’s bailiffs, who with unswerv- 
ing loyalty to his master formally intimated to the newcomers that 
the whole of the western side of the bay and the river at the head 
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of the port were private property, on which no trespassing would 
be tolerated. Although Mr. Fawkner was wont to make merry 
over the impertinent presumption of this notification, it does not 
appear that the recipients of the warning were very much sur- 
prised. At any rate, it led to no illfeeling, for the boat party 
furnished the Enterprise with a liberal supply of fine fish, and the 
commander, Captain Hunter, in accordance with Fawkner’s own 
instructions, hauled over to the South Channel, and proceeded to 
try the land about the foot of Arthur’s Seat and the east coast 
generally. For five days the little schooner was kept moving in 
short stages northwards along the shore, landing an exploring 
party each day, and examining the country for a few miles inland. 
In this way the district now lively with the suburban townships of 
Dromana, Schnapper Point, Frankston, Mordialloc, Brighton and St. 
Kilda were in turn visited and rejected as all falling short of the 
intending settlers’ requirements, until sunset of the 20th of August 
found them anchored in Hobson’s Bay, with their haven still un- 
discovered. Next morning a boat was manned by Captain Lancey, 
William Jackson, George Evans, R. H. Marr and the two servants, 
and started forth to look at ‘‘ the river at the head of the Port,” 
about which so much had been predicted and so little was really 
known. When they got over the mud-bank near Williamstown, 
they rejoiced to find a fine tidal stream, coming from the north, fairly 
clear of obstructions. The ti-tree scrub which lined its banks was 
high and dense, particularly near its junction with the Yarra, and 
thus they passed without observing that tributary. When they 
had gone some ten miles farther up, they began to meet with 
serious obstructions from the quantity of fallen timber, huge 
barriers of entangled tree trunks, through or over which they 
forced their way with infinite labour and difficulty. Expecting to 
reach a point beyond the tidal influence, they had brought no fresh 
water with them, and suffered even more from thirst than fatigue. 
They landed a while and tried to follow the course of the river 
afoot, but it was still too salt to drink; and baffled and dispirited 
they took to their boat once more, regaining their ship at nightfall 
in a prostrate condition. On their way back they noticed the 
junction of the Yarra, and determined to explore that next day, 
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taking the precaution to supply themselves with a keg of fresh 
water lest the same difficulties should be repeated. Their enter- 
prise was rewarded in a few hours by the discovery of the ample 
basin of the Yarra, a bright shimmering lake-like pool into which, 
over a ledge of rocks, plunged a never-failing supply of pure fresh 
water, the one great desideratum which they had failed to find 
elsewhere in anything like abundance. 

They did not know that Batman had been there before them, 
had indeed cut down a tree close to the margin of the falls as a 
sort of “taking possession,” but probably if they had they would 
not have cared much. Round about the neighbourhood of the 
basin the river banks were like an English field in May. A lightly 
timbered grassy slope spread upwards as far as Collins Street, 
and beyond that, away to the site of the Royal Park, the forest 
asserted itself. A tiny rivulet flowed down the course of the 
future Elizabeth Street, and across it the towering gum-trees 
marked the pleasant outline of the Eastern Hill. Wild flowers 
carpeted the site to be devoted hereafter to the erection of busy 
wharves, the perfume of the wattle filled the air, bright-coloured 
parrots flitted amongst the trees, the kangaroo gambolled over the 
verdant sward, and flocks of startled wild-fowl rose from the water 
in noisy protest against the invasion of their sanctuary by the 
exploring whale-boat. A few hours’ ramble in this sunny elysium, 
a survey of the locality from the summit of the once important 
landmark which they called ‘‘Pleasant Hill,” but which was 
afterwards known as Batman’s Hill, a highly optimistic forecast 
of the future, and it was time to seek the Enterprise once more, 
and to make their plans for bringing the schooner to the haven 
of rest which they had so fortunately hit upon. It was late at 
night when they got back on board with their exhilarating story, 
and Captain Hunter, who so far had been somewhat incredulous 
as to the prospects of a permanent settlement, gave himself 
vigorously to the work of sounding the channel, and marking the 
various flats and mud-banks by primitive beacons. The soundings 
and preliminary arrangements took a long time, and it was the 
30th of August before the Enterprise was safely moored alongside 
the banks of the Yarra, opposite the place where the Custom 
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House now keeps watch over a forest of masts. A few trees had 
to be roughly dismembered to give her a suitable berth, and then 
the master was fain to acknowledge that the place had all the 
surroundings of a promising home for the adventurers. The two 
horses and some dogs, which formed the live stock, were landed 
as soon as possible, but as it was a Sunday they rested for the 
remainder of the day, and started next morning with the erection 
of a sod building a little back from the river bank in which to 
house their stores. Another small hut for those who were to 
remain in charge was put up by George Evans and his servant, 
and although only built of sods, he was fond afterwards, when he 
had become a substantial sheep farmer, of claiming to have built 
the first “house” in Melbourne. On tbe third day after their 
arrival, they were greatly surprised by the appearance of Mr. John 
Helder Wedge, attended by an escort of blacks and one of 
Batman’s white servants. He had resigned his position as Assist- 
ant Surveyor-General of Van Diemen’s Land to undertake a 
proper delineation of the country purchased by Batman from the 
natives, in which he had an interest. He arrived in Port Phillip 
on the 7th of August, nearly a month previously, and had devoted 
the first three weeks to a survey of the Bellarine Peninsula, and 
the country between Geelong and the You Yangs. Towards the 
end of August he proceeded northward, with the intention of 
striking the line of the conveyed land, starting from the banks of 
the Yarra, and on the evening of the 2nd of September he un- 
expectedly came upon the busy little settlement, and the Enterprise 
in her arborial dock. He promptly informed Captain Lancey that 
his party was encroaching on the land already purchased by Mr. 
Batman from the natives, only to receive an assurance that they 
intended to hold and dispute possession. According to Fawkner’s 
oft-repeated statement, the warning was given in the form of an 
offensive threat, and received with derision and disgustingly coarse 
language, but Wedge’s report decisively contradicts this allegation. 
He states that after the intimation which he felt bound to make 
them, they generously offered to do anything for him in Launceston, 
and even proposed to give him a passage back if he intended 
returning shortly. It is certain that the ordinary courtesies of 
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intercourse were not interfered with, for Mr. Wedge breakfasted 
with Captain Lancey next morning, and received a supply of flour 
from the ship’s stores, while the following letter which he addressed 
to them shows no indication of active hostilities :— 

“I beg leave to inform you that the situation on which you 
have fixed your encampment is within the limits of the tract of 
land obtained by Mr. Batman, on behalf of other gentlemen and 
myself, by a treaty with the natives. I trust, therefore, upon 
receiving this information you will see the propriety of selecting 
a situation that will not interfere with the boundaries described in 
the deed of conveyance,” which he proceeds to set out in the 
language of the deed. The protest could hardly have been more 
courteously worded had it been made under the shadow of a 
Supreme Court, instead of in a country where every man was 
a law unto himself. 

Having delivered this business-like intimation, Wedge proceeded 
on his survey, and the quasi-trespassers devoted their best atten- 
tion to making themselves at home. Within the week they had 
completed their sod buildings, pitched their tents on Batman’s Hill, 
and cleared a patch of about five acres, between King and William 
Streets, which was promptly ploughed and sown with wheat by 
Fawkner’s servants. Adjoining this, to the westward, they enclosed 
a small garden for vegetables, and complacently regarded the embryo 
city as well begun. And their anticipations were fully justified, for 
from that day forward the busy hum of civilised life which had 
broken the solemn stillness of the forest never ceased from the 
land, but grew in volume until the echoes of its vitality reached 
to all the important centres of the habitable globe. 

Meanwhile the Enterprise, having discharged all her stores, 
started back for Launceston, taking with her William Jackson and 
R. H. Marr. Thus the strength of the settlement was reduced to 
seven persons, George Evans and his servant Evan Evans, Captain 
Lancey, Wise and Morgan, Fawkner’s labourers, and the blacksmith 
Gilbert and his wife. In the pleasant spring days they led a life 
of Arcadian simplicity and healthful toil, their larder replenished 
with abundant fish and game, dreaming away the sunny hours in 
anticipations of the prosperous future. At times they had misgiv- 
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ings about the possibility of a descent of the blacks upon their 
undefended camp, and doubtless were not altogether without fear 
that Batman might suddenly appear in force and expel them. But 
the natives apparently did not possess the warlike instincts which had 
distinguished the aborigines of Van Diemen’s Land, and when the 
emissaries of Batman did come, they took no overt action of hostility. 

‘It is desirable here to revert to the proceedings of Batman’s 
men in possession during the period that Fawkner’s party had 
been establishing themselves on the Yarra. Early in July, 1835, 
about a month after the departure of their leader, the little en- 
campment on Indented Head was thrown into a state of excitement 
by the discovery that a huge, shambling savage, who seemed to 
exercise some influence over the dusky warriors around them, con- 
cealed beneath a swarthy coating of grease and dirt the white skin 
of an Englishman. Clad in a shapeless garment of skins, with 
a few spears in one hand and a “‘ waddy”’ in the other, he stood 
tongue-tied before Gumm and his companions, but with a certain 
wistful appealing look in the eyes that seemed to crave some re- 
cognition. When they asked him who he was, he did not at first 
comprehend their meaning, but suddenly it dawned upon him, and 
failing words he eagerly displayed to them a W. B. tattooed on his 
arm. Gradually such poor senses as he had awakened out of the 
torpor in which they had lain for over thirty years, and he recognised 
faint echoes of the past in a few monosyllabic words. Batman’s 
men supposed him to be a shipwrecked sailor, and they at once 
offered him the hospitality of the “fort”. Under the civilising 
influences of tea and biscuit, probably aided by a modicum of rum, 
Buckley found his mother-tongue, and by degrees his story, or 
as much of it as he chose to tell, was pieced out. The camp was 
glad to have him as a medium of communication with the natives, 
and, possibly with a view to magnifying his office, he intimated that 
his late associates were concocting a plot to murder the party and 
seize all the stores for themselves. He alleged that he prevailed 
upon them to abandon the idea by stating that a ship, which was 
now daily expected from Launceston, would bring them presents in 
even greater abundance than they could get by fighting. At any 
rate, they remained peacefully enough about the camp, and on the 
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7th of August the little vessel hove in sight, having on board Mr. 
Wedge and Henry Batman, who was accompanied by his wife and 
four young children. 

When the story of the absconding convict came to be narrated, 
and the services which he could render to the party by his know- 
ledge of the aborigines were fully realised, Wedge at once kindly 
undertook to make intercession for him with the Government, and 
to obtain his pardon in consideration of his giving his services in 
the meantime as interpreter. A petition setting forth the circum- 
stances of his escape, and the good services he was now ready to 
perform, was accordingly signed by Buckley, having been prepared 
by Mr. Wedge, and, being transmitted to Launceston by the return 
trip of the vessel in which the Surveyor had arrived, was favour- 
ably entertained by Governor Arthur. As a matter of policy he 
deemed it judicious to cheaply conciliate a man who, if still out- 
lawed, might, by throwing in his lot with the natives, greatly 
harass the intending settlers; but who, on the other hand, could 
be of great service to them if his interests lay in that direction. 
The Governor expressed a doubt whether he had the power to 
grant a free pardon to one who was constructively a prisoner of 
the Crown, but was beyond the limits of his jurisdiction. How- 
ever, he eventually gave the prisoner the benefit of the doubt, and 
issued a formal pardon, which on his recommendation was subse- 
quently confirmed by the Secretary of State. As soon as Wedge 
had forwarded his despatch to Launceston and seen Henry Batman 
and his family temporarily housed, he set forth on the surveying 
expedition which eventually resulted, as already shown, in discov- 
ering the party of the Enterprise on the Yarra. After leaving 
them he extended his investigations in the direction of Mount 
Macedon, and bearing away to the west he worked round towards 
the upper reaches of the Werribee, which he crossed in the neigh- 
bourhood of Bacchus Marsh, passed over the plains to Geelong, 
and so reached his camp at the end of a week’s arduous marching, 
with his party half starved and thoroughly knocked up. Here he 
recruited for a while, and on the third day after his return the Mary 
Ann arrived from Launceston, bringing letters from his associates 
and the Governor's pardon for Buckley. 
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After full consideration of the course to be adopted towards the 
“ trespassers,” Wedge decided that it was necessary for the pro- 
tection of the interests of the Association to move his camp to the 
Yarra, and he accordingly availed himself of the presence of the 
Mary Ann to facilitate. the transport. Adverse winds prolonged 
the journey now performed by excursion steamers in a couple of 
hours to as many days, but on the 14th of September the little 
craft entered the Yarra, and in a few days the whole party, Batman 
and his family, the uncouth Buckley and the white and black re- 
tainers of the Association were housed in various shanties clustered 
together about the spot where Bourke and William Streets now form 
their junction. A house of rough-hewn logs, the crevices plastered 
with clay, was soon afterwards commenced for Batman on the 
slope of the hill which bore his name—until it was levelled to 
make a railway-station yard—and this house later on acquired the 
additional dignity of a brick chimney built by William Buckley, 
who had learned the trade of a bricklayer about half a century 
before. And so the contending claimants for the soil sat down 
together and waited further developments. The various sod huts 
and temporary shelters in which they were domiciled were all on the 
high land, within a hundred yards of where St. James’s Cathedral 
was afterwards built, but their juxtaposition did not lead to any 
breach of the peace. Wedge anticipated that when Fawkner 
arrived in person, he would be able to persuade him to transfer his 
party to the other side of the river, which the Association did not 
claim to possess, and Lancey and Evans were probably equally 
confident that Fawkner would be the bearer of the news that the 
Government declined to take any notice of the aboriginal grant. 
In the meantime, in presence of the greater danger which threatened 
them in the shape of several hundred stalwart and occasionally 
bellicose savages, the junction of their small forces was doubtless 
not unpleasing to either of the parties. How little this contending 
handful of white men imagined what a vast superstructure was to 
rise on their poor and squalid foundations, and how absolutely they 
must have underrated the value of their discovery in cherishing 
the belief that either party could hold it against the inrushing tide 
of earth-hungry immigrants ! 
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Gratified to find that the two parties could be left in apparent 
unity, Wedge embarked once more in the Mary Ann, and after re- 
visiting the Bellarine Peninsula took a run along the coast to Portland 
Bay, where he interviewed the Hentys and made some sketches of 
their homestead and whaling station, had a look at Port Fairy, 
and finally reached Launceston to submit to his associates the 
proposed divisions of their great possessions. 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE FIRST YEAR OF THE SETTLEMENT. 


Ue to this point the annals of the fairest province of Australia had 
little to record in the matter of colonisation properly so called. 
There had been explorations and official surveys, and more than 
one half-hearted attempt by Government to plant a penal estab- 
lishment under conditions likely to repel the free settler. But the 
tidings of the new venture on the banks of the Yarra, its prospective 
advantages, fertile surroundings, and apparent immunity from 
hostile attack by the natives, stimulated the emigration fever which 
had seized upon the colonists of Van Diemen’s Land. 

Fawkner, anticipating a rush of passengers, at once advertised 
the early departure of the Enterprise on her second trip, and de- 
termined this time to go over himself accompanied by his wife, 
emphasising his intention to stay by taking with him the material 
for a weather-board house, and other appliances of civilised com- 
fort. The advertisement of the “ fast sailing schooner ” contained 
the intimation that persons of moderate capital wishing to migrate 
to a fertile, open country, possessing a most enviable climate and 
immense plains, would find this a most desirable opportunity, 
full particulars of which would be open to those who might desire 
to settle there on application to John Fawkner, Junior. Whether 
the community generally resented the idea of being under the 
direction or patronage of Fawkner, or doubted his ability to pro- 
tect them if they intruded on the domain claimed by Batman’s 
party, is not evident, but it is certain that the invitation was not 
largely responded to. When the schooner finally cleared out from 
Launceston on the 25th of September, she had only three pas- 
sengers in addition to Mr. and Mrs. Fawkner and the wife and two 
children of Captain Lancey. It was the 10th of October before 


the Enterprise was again moored by the Yarra bank, and selecting 
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a site nearer to his vessel than those already built upon, almost 
immediately in the rear of the present Custom House, Fawkner 
proceeded to erect the imported house, and to put himself in 
evidence as the “father of the settlement”. The Association 
through which he claimed to have vicariously founded Melbourne 
was already practically broken up. Marr, who had returned to 
Launceston, shortly afterwards went to England, and figured no 
more in colonial annals. Samuel and William Jackson severed 
their connection with Fawkner and joined John Aitken and others, 
becoming eventually prosperous and prominent squatters. George 
Evans, who had remained on the Yarra, after a careful investiga- 
tion of the country around, had made his own independent arrange- 
ments for sheep farming in the future, and only awaited the arrival 
of stock. Captain Lancey appears to have retained his connection 
with Fawkner for a time, but he embarked in the shipping trade 
between Port Phillip and Launceston, and was lost at sea. The 
putative father of the party found a grim satisfaction in later years 
in complaining that all the members of his original band deserted 
him in his efforts to found a settlement that should be free from 
the domination of the grasping squatter. 

Delighted with the general aspect of the place which his 
quondam colleagues had selected, Fawkner at once determined 
that it was the spot where he would end his days. He proceeded 
therefore to rechristen the river after himself, regardless of the 
fact that Batman had done the same thing before him, and that 
Wedge had named it the ‘ Yarra Yarra,” under the impression that 
this was its native appellation. As a matter of fact, Wedge dis- 
covered afterwards that the words were applied to any waterfall, 
meaning “it runs or it flows,” and were probably used by the 
aboriginal guide to call his attention to the rocky falls which for- 
merly existed at the foot of Queen Street. Mr. Gurner contends 
that the correct native word is ‘“ Yanna Yanna,” but custom has 
fixed Wedge’s spelling, and the error, if it is one, is likely to be 
perpetuated. 

On more than one occasion, both in published letters and in 
public addresses, Fawkner averred that he purchased his land from 


the natives ; but he never condescended to give any particulars of his 
VOL. I. 
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negotiations, and the ridicule which he unceasingly heaped upon 
Batman’s transaction of that character would appear to indicate 
that he attached little importance to a title so acquired. In the 
eyes of the Port Phillip Association, Fawkner and his party were of 
course regarded as contumacious trespassers, and even before he 
sailed from Launceston some of the more fiery of Batman’s col- 
leagues suggested that steps should be taken to set the natives 
upon them to drive them out. The majority at once repudiated 
any sympathy with such a barbarous and impolitic proceeding. 
Wedge, who first heard of the suggestion on his return from Port 
Phillip, immediately wrote an indignant protest, and declared that 
he would rather retire from the Association at a loss than be 
identified with any resort to force against the intruders. Batman, 
Simpson and the other leading members were heartily with him, 
and the two or three advocates of physical force were silenced if 
not convinced. The result of a special meeting convened to con- 
sider the subject was a memorandum of instructions to Mr. Batman 
in the following terms :— 

“ Tt will be expedient to show Mr. Fawkner the chart, and also 
the description in the grant from the natives to him, in order to 
satisfy him that the land occupied by his people belongs to the 
Association. 

“ To offer him every assistance, through the natives, in procuring 
other land for him, and also in removing his goods, etc., and also 
in the erection of other buildings, and in cultivating even to a 
larger extent than done by them; to protect their present crops, 
gardens, etc. 

“ Tf the parties set us at defiance, it will then be expedient to 
fence them off, so that they may not further trespass; and by 
annoying them in that manner compel them to leave, but on no 
occasion to offer actual violence unless in self-defence. 

“Tt is presumed that when Mr. Batman arrives with such a 
powerful force the parties will retire. They are as much interested 
in conciliating the natives as we are, and it will be desirable for 
them to have a mutual understanding for them to pay a proportion 
of the tribute, and also to enter into an agreement for mutual 
protection.” 
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It is not probable that a sight of the chart or a perusal of the 
deed had any effect on the dogged Fawkner, but, according to one 
account, he was open to another form of conviction, for he was 
bought out for the very moderate sum of £20, and betook himself 
to the opposite side of the Yarra, where he ploughed some eighty 
acres, which he cultivated with considerable success. But when he 
learned that the title of the Association was ignored by the Govern- 
ment, he gravitated back to his old quarters, and once more posed 
as the ‘‘ father of the settlement ”. 

Meanwhile the Port Phillip Association was resolving its nebu- 
lous parts into a compact and organised body, strong enough, as 
they vainly imagined, in purse and prestige to carry their point 
with the representatives of the Crown. In the first place, Batman, 
who was the transferee from the aboriginal vendors of the 600,000 
acres, executed a deed conveying the same to Swanston, Gellibrand 
and Simpson in trust for all the members of the partnership. Then 
the company entered into a formal agreement amongst themselves, 
setting forth the objects of the proposed settlement, the methods 
of working it, and the relative interests of the parties concerned. 
This deed, though dealing with purely supposititious rights, which 
were never admitted, is one of the most important documents con- 
nected with the early annals, for it sets out a scheme of colonisa- 
tion that had been carefully considered, and, on the assumption 
that the lands proposed to be dealt with were really lying waste 
and unsought, had much to recommend it. The 600,000 acres 
were parcelled out into ‘‘ undivided seventeenths’’. Of these, two 
were allotted to Batman in recognition of special services, one to 
each of the remaining members of the Association, and two that 
remained over were put in the name of George Mercer, “ in trust ” 
for future allotment. It was jocosely hinted that one of these was 
intended as a peace-offering to the Governor of New South Wales, 
and the other was to be displayed as a bait with which to gain the 
favour of the British nobleman who figured as Secretary of State 
for the Colonies. Although, of course, no such barefaced bribery 
was contemplated, it is not unlikely that the shares were judiciously 
reserved in the hope that Mercer, during his contemplated mission 
to England, might be able to ty some person of political in. 
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fluence to take an interest with them in the venture. If so, the 
expectation was certainly not realised, for the steady opposition to 
their claims, both in England and in the Colonies, prevented the 
speculation ever rising into the region of a desirable investment. 

Batman alone was to be allowed to select his two ‘‘ seventeenths,’”’ 
the shares of the remaining partners were to be determined by lot. 
No member of the Association was to be allowed to sell his interest 
for the space of five years, except to one of his partners in the 
venture, on pain of forfeiture of all right, title and interest. The 
provisions for the maintenance of order and safety were admirable. 
Batman was to have the sole management and arrangements with 
the natives, and to pay the agreed tribute. He and Wedge jointly 
were to engage all the servants and workmen, and to fix their wages 
and duties. These were to be men of specially good character ; 
and married men, to whom preference would be given, were to 
be accompanied by their wives and families. No liquors were to 
be landed in the settlement for sale or distribution, except such as 
were required for medical purposes. A missionary, or ‘‘ catechist,’’ 
and a resident medical officer were to be maintained at the expense 
of the estate, for promoting the morals and health both of the 
whites and blacks. In case of any dispute, the community stood 
pledged to accept the arbitration of three persons, one appointed 
by each of the aggrieved parties, and the third by the arbitrators. 
Finally, the deed wound up with a declaration that at the end of 
twelve months the subscribers would agree to adopt such a code 
of regulations for the government of the settlement as should after 
this tentative experience be considered requisite by the majority 
for the two principal objects of the Association, viz., successful 
pastoral pursuits, and the civilisation of the aborigines. 

On the strength of this agreement, which also bound each 
member to send over within a year 1,000 good sheep, Mr. J. H. 
Wedge had been despatched to mark out the country for division 
into seventeen lots, and his map roughly setting forth the small 
principalities claimed by the adventurers is a production of much 
historical interest. His work was accomplished during August and 
September, 1835, finished indeed before Fawkner left Launceston, 
and the subsequent pro formå distribution of the country amongst 
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the members of the Association was approximately as follows: 
Batman’s ‘selection, as might be supposed from his having priority 
of choice, was certainly the most valuable, as it was by far the 
largest. It embraced all the land, for a distance of about fifteen 
miles, north of the Yarra settlement, extending on the westward to 
the Salt Water River and eastward to the Plenty. It included the 
rich lands stretching through Broadmeadows up to Bulla, a fine 
section of the Keilor Plains, and the lightly timbered park-like 
country about Preston and Epping. Had his title been confirmed 
to this magnificent estate, and his family been able to hold it until 
to-day, probably the entire course of settlement in Victoria would 
have been changed. If not, the Batman family would be the 
holders of property yielding a revenue quite equal to some of the 
minor kingdoms of Europe, Of the remaining lots, No. 1, con- 
taining the rich volcanic country extending from Gisborne to Lance- 
field, fell to the lot of Captain Swanston, the Hobart banker. No. 
2, adjoining him on the east, to Major Mercer, and blocks 3 and 
4, still farther to the east, were the ones reserved for future allot- 
ment. Lots 5,6 and 7, which lay to the south of the first four, 
between them and Batman’s, extending from about Mount Aitken, 
across by Sunbury, to the neighbourhood of the Yan Yean Reser- 
voir, were appropriated respectively by Messrs. Sams, Solomon and 
Bannister. Block No. 8, which fell to the lot of Governor Arthur’s 
nephew, appears on Wedge’s map to be outside the boundary of 
the treaty land, lying to the east of the supposed course of the 
Yarra, and as nearly as can be judged took in the country around 
Templestowe, and a large portion of what was afterwards known 
as “ Unwin’s Special Survey”. Nos. 10 and 11, lying to the west 
of the Salt Water River, and extending to the Werribee, were 
taken respectively by Messrs. Cotterill and Collicott; and No. 12, 
a compact block on the Werribee Plains around Mount Cotterill, 
by Gellibrand. Block 13, which extended from the mouth of the 
Salt Water River at Williamstown, along the western shore of 
Port Phillip to the mouth of the Werribee, and back to Gellibrand’s 
section, passed to John Helder Wedge. Beyond the Werribee, Mr. 
Simpson, the police magistrate, secured block 14, which included 
the plains to the foot of Station Peak. No. 15, lying between 
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the head of Corio Bay and the Moorabool River, was allotted to Mr. 
Connolly. The Robertson brothers, afterwards well known in con- 
nection with their splendid Colac estates, took up No. 16, between the 
site of Geelong and the Barwon River, and the final allotment, No. 
17, situated on the Bellarine Peninsula, was taken by Mr. Sinclair. 

But while the country was thus parcelled out into such spacious 
holdings, and landed estates were being created on paper, destined 
to have no more permanent foundation, other adventurous spirits, 
who owned no allegiance either to the Association or to Fawkner, 
were finding their way across to spy out the land, the rumours of 
its beauty and fertility having turned the heads of the Tasmanian 
settlers, and depreciated the value of property in that island nearly 
50 per cent. The first of the outside contingent to arrive were 
John Aitken, James Evans and William Jackson, the last named 
on his second voyage, he having originally crossed with Fawkner’s 
first party. They chartered a small sloop from Launceston called 
the Endeavour, and followed the Enterprise across the Strait, much 
to the disgust of Fawkner, who was wont to say that they sneaked 
into the country on his track. Their present object was only to 
make an exploration of the surroundings of the settlement, and all 
heedless of Wedge’s surveyed subdivisions, they soon decided upon 
the country they intended to occupy, and shortly returned to Tas- 
mania for stock. Before they left on their return voyage, however, 
the first material instalment of the flocks and herds on which the 
prosperity of the new land was to be built had arrived in the Norval, 
a barque of some 300 tons burthen, the largest ship that had yet 
reached the mouth of the Yarra, too large indeed to find her way 
up to the settlement. From her capacious hold were carefully 
hoisted out 500 sheep and fifty head of Hereford cattle, and, a boat- 
load at a time, they were laboriously landed on the scrubby shore 
now occupied by the substantial piers and docks of Williamstown. 
By this vessel, which arrived on 26th October, John Batman came 
over again to superintend the transit and disposal of the stock, 
and with him were Dr. Cotter, who was to remain as manager-in- 
charge for the Association, and Messrs. Cowie, Stead, Steiglitz and 
Fergusson, together with a few extra hands engaged as shepherds. 

Although doubtless disconcerted to find Fawkner evidently bent 
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on permanent occupation of a portion of the property claimed by 
the Association, Batman does not appear to have come in any way 
into collision with him on this visit. He fixed upon a site for the 
erection of his house, which had been brought over in the Norval, 
for the occupation of Dr. Cotter, doubtless conferred fully with his 
brother as to the attitude to be maintained towards the intruders, 
indicated the grazing grounds for the stock and the duties of the 
shepherds, and then hurried back to Launceston to push on the 
claim to Government sanction, to arrange for further supplies of 
stock, to carry out the proposed division of the property amongst 
the members of the Association, and to wind up his own interests 
in Tasmania, and transfer them, with his wife and family, to the 
principality which he thought he had won. 

Meanwhile the contending parties on the Yarra were all in 
hapy ignorance of the thunderbolt that had been launched against 
them from Sydney some two months before. The Lieutenant- 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, who, as we have seen, had private 
a3 well as official reasons for wishing the Association success, had 
speedily transmitted Batman’s report to the Colonial Office, com- 
mending the writer’s claim to some recognition in the shape of a 
land grant, and speaking generally in high terms of the men form- 
ing the partnership. He was discreet enough to assume that their 
claim to a title derived from a purchase from the aborigines could 
not be recognised by the British Government. He went on to 
state that, not having seen the Commission of Sir Richard Bourke, 
he did not know whether Port Phillip was included in his jurisdic- 
tion. If so, he was satisfied that everything that was proper would 
be done to vindicate the rights of the Crown. But if it were not 
within the boundaries of New South Wales, then he recommended 
that a military officer should be sent from Hobart with a small 
establishment to see justice done to the natives, to duly control 
any “squatters,” and to adjust the preliminaries for its occupation 
under such regulations as the British Government deemed most 
desirable. He recognised that the ‘‘Company” was already pro- 
ceeding to take possession, and as probably other individuals would 
follow that example, he urged the importance of being made ac- 
quainted at the earliest period with the views which His Majesty’s 
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Government entertained upon this very important subject. When 
the news reached Sir Richard Bourke that his subordinate had 
written to the Colonial Office, in this vindicatory style, of a raid 
that had been made on the country under his rule, the official 
mind was stirred to its depths, and on the 26th of August he 
asserted himself in the following unmistakable 


PROCLAMATION. 


‘Whereas it has been represented to me that divers of His 
Majesty’s subjects have taken possession of lands of the Crown, 
within the limits of this Colony, under the pretence of a treaty, 
bargain or contract for the purchase thereof with the aboriginal 
natives. Now, therefore, I, the Governor, in virtue and in the 
exercise of the power and authority in me vested, do hereby 
proclaim and notify to all His Majesty’s subjects, and others 
whom it may concern, that every such treaty, bargain and cœ- 
tract with the aboriginal natives as aforesaid, for the possession, 
title or claim to any lands lying and being within the limits d 
the Government of the Colony of New South Wales, as the same 
are laid down and defined by His Majesty’s Commission, that is 
to say, from the Northern Cape, or extremity of the coast, called 
Cape York, in latitude 10° 37” south, to the southern extremity 
of the said territory of New South Wales, or Wilson’s Promontory 
in latitude 39° 12” south, and embracing all the country inland as 
far as the 129° of east longitude, reckoning from the Meridian of 
Greenwich, including all the islands adjacent in the Pacific Ocean, 
within the latitude aforesaid, and including also Norfolk Island, 
is void as against the rights of the Crown; and that all persons 
who shall be found in possession of any such lands as aforesaid, 
without the license or authority of His Majesty’s Government for 
such purpose first had and obtained, will be considered as tres- 
passers and liable to be dealt with in like manner as other intruders 
upon the vacant lands of the Crown within the said Colony. 

“ Given under my hand and seal at Government House Sydney 


this 26th day of August, 1835. 
« RICHARD BOURKE. 


“ By His Excellency’s command, Alex. McLeay. 


‘í GOD SAVE THE KING.” 
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This denunciatory manifesto was not, however, followed up by 
any overt action. It was probably not expected that it would have 
any material effect upon the adventurers, but it was a solid basis 
for future action in dealing with them when the reign of law and 
order should be eventually established. Indeed, unless the Gov- 
ernor had been in a position to blockade the coast, or to land a 
force on the banks of the Yarra to drive the people out, he could 
do nothing but remonstrate or threaten. And when he saw how 
very much in earnest the colonists were in their efforts to acquire 
a more abundant pasturage for their increasing flocks, he had the 
good sense to recognise that the idea of concentration so favoured 
by the Colonial Office was not suitable to the great industry for 
which from the outset the Australian colonies were recognised as 
being specially adapted. 

A few weeks after the issue of the proclamation, before it had 
been heard of in Port Phillip, on the 10th of October, the very day 
of Fawkner’s arrival in the Yarra, Sir Richard Bourke addressed a 
lengthy despatch to the Colonial Minister, Lord Glenelg, setting 
forth the particulars of what he calls the ‘‘intrusion’’ upon part 
of the territory under his Commission. He states that he leaves 
to Colonel Arthur, who entertains a favourable opinion of the 
parties, the representation of their personal character, views and 
resources, but considers it incumbent on himself to protest against 
any consequences, derogatory to the rights of the British Crown, 
which might be imagined to flow from the alleged treaty. He will 
probably not see cause to take any further steps in the matter 
until he receives his Lordship’s commands upon the subject. But 
he considers there are weighty objections to Mr. Batman’s pro- 
ceedings, on account of the absence of any provision for the 
control and government of the inhabitants of the intended settle- 
ment. He thinks it hopeless to expect that any precautions 
Batman can adopt in the choice of servants and shepherds can 
preclude occasional disorders amongst a population wholly released 
from legal restraint, and unless supported by the interference and 
protection of Government, he is satisfied the undertaking must in 
the end prove a disastrous failure. He then proceeds at length to 
review the policy of limitation of the area of settlement which has 
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hitherto been pursued, and gives cogent reasons for its reconsidera- 
tion. He points out that the wool of New South Wales forms, 
and is long likely to continue, its chief source of wealth. Itis only 
by a free range over the wide expanse of native herbage that the 
production of this staple can be upheld at its present rate of 
increase, and the proprietors of thousands of acres are already 
finding it necessary to send large flocks outside the present author- 
ised boundaries of location to preserve them in health and condi- 
tion. One of two courses must be followed if the present restriction 
is maintained: either the settlers must restrain the increase of their 
flocks, or they must raise artificial food for them, and either course 
would seem to be a perverse rejection of the bounty of Providence. 
But, even apart from these strong reasons for allowing dispersion, 
he felt it was useless to ignore the fact that the Government was 
powerless to prevent it. The attempt to enforce the permanent 
removal of intruders from waste lands would probably cost more 
than would be sufficient to provide for the control and protection 
of the Government over the country they desired to occupy. The 
question he had to consider was, how could the Government turn to 
the best advantage of the colony a state of things it could not wholly 
interdict? On the whole, he ventured to think it would be more 
desirable to impose on Mr. Batman and his associates reasonable 
conditions of occupation, rather than to insist upon their abandon- 
ing their undertaking. With some doubts as to whether the step 
is not premature, he is inclined, in consideration of the capital 
expended by Mr. Batman and party, to recommend the early oc- 
cupation of Port Phillip. He would propose, therefore, that a 
township should be marked out in some eligible spot on the coast 
to which Mr. Batman’s party had proceeded, and that the town 
allotments and a portion of the adjoining territory should be open 
to location under the existing regulations, feeling assured that 
considerable purchases would at once be made. Instead of apply- 
ing the proceeds of such sales directly to the encouragement of 
emigration, as was the practice, he thought at first it might be 
diverted towards defraying the necessary expenses of the survey 
and the allotment of the land, and the pay of a police magistrate, 
constabulary force and officer of customs. It is creditable to the 
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Governor also to observe that he earnestly recommends provision 
to be made from the beginning for schools “in which the children 
of persons of different religious tenets may be instructed, as in 
Ireland ”. He shows himself to be a shrewd man of the world by 
adding: “The means of education being secured, I should feel 
disposed to leave it to the voluntary contributions of the inhabitants 
to provide for churches and clergy ”’. 

While this despatch, so weighty with the fortunes of the new 
settlement, was on its way to the other side of the world, to be dealt 
with by His Majesty’s advisers, John Batman, who was winding up 
his affairs in Launceston, again approached Governor Arthur on the 
question of Government protection. He fully realised the possi- 
bility on his return to the Yarra of a conflict of interests between the 
Association and Fawkner’s party, or other independent adventurers, 
and his letter to the Lieutenant-Governor, dated 25th October, set 
forth very temperately the necessity for an immediate official recog- 
nition of the new territory, and some provision for the maintenance 
of law and order. He dwelt upon the fact that the Association had 
two ships engaged in the transportation of stock and stores, and 
that within six months they would have property there to the value 
of £25,000, a fair indication of the great importance which the 
colony might be expected to attain. Their own arrangements for 
the control and administration of the settlement were all that could 
be desired, but he feared that without some recognised authority 
the interlopers who had recently, in defiance of previous occupation, 
fixed themselves on a part of the territory would materially check, 
if not destroy, the principles of colonisation laid down by the Asso- 
ciation. He touched upon the benefits already derived by the 
natives, from eighty to a hundred of them having been clothed and 
supplied with daily rations by his party; and he intimated that the 
co-partnery would most cheerfully defray such portions of the 
expense connected with the supervision as the local Government 
might consider fair and reasonable. 

Governor Arthur, who appears to have still retained a hope 
that he might be admitted to some share in the control of the new 
settlement, at once transmitted Batman’s application to Sydney, 
and while admitting that, strictly speaking, the Association was not 
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entitled to any protection from the Government, being unauthorised 
intruders, yet, from considerations of humanity, he hoped something 
might be done in the direction indicated, and wound up by stating 
that it would afford him great pleasure to be able to co-operate 
with Sir Richard Bourke for the purpose of conferring upon the 
settlers of ‘‘ Dutergalla’’ the indispensable advantages of a power 
to carry laws into force, and to protect their lives and property. 
But Governor Bourke was in no humour to be concussed into 
taking action. He called his Executive Council together on the 
17th of December, and laid the papers before them, together with 
a copy of his despatch to Lord Glenelg, and the Council promptly 
declined to take any steps until His Majesty’s commands should be 
received as to the ultimate disposal of the settlement. As the 
course of post with the mother-country was then from eight to ten 
months, matters had come to a temporary dead-lock, and the intrud- 
ing settlers were left to their own devices. And even the prospect 
of having to take the law into their own hands did not in any way 
check the emigration fever which had seized upon the settlers of 
Van Diemen’s Land, who continued to find their way across the 
Strait in ever-increasing numbers. Amongst the earliest to arrive 
on the scene of action was the ex-Attorney-General, Mr. J. T. Gelli- 
brand, one of the leading spirits of the Association, whose journal 
of his visit is the most extended as well as the most interesting of 
all the letters of the early pioneers. He left Launceston on the 17th 
of January, 1836, in the Norval, accompanied by his son Thomas, 
Messrs. Wm. Robertson, Gardiner, Leake, Malcolm and Mudie, 
and about 1,200 sheep, the property of Captain Swanston. The 
passage was exceptionally stormy and disastrous. At the end of 
a week they were off Cape Schanck, with the loss of 115 sheep 
from suffocation, and the hay having been swept overboard, they 
were under the necessity of keeping the others alive on the unusual 
diet of flour and water. To save them it was necessary to cut the 
journey short by landing in Western Port. Diligent search was 
made for the most suitable place, but though grass was abundant 
they could find no fresh water. Further delay was impossible, 
and finally, under many difficulties, they succeeded in landing over 
a thousand on the droughty shore. 
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The shepherds were unable to prevent them straying, but to- 
wards nightfall the whole party turned out to gather them in, and 
succeeded in camping about 800 on a neck of land where they 
could be confined. But during the night, while the shepherds 
comfortably slept, the sheep broke bounds, and in the morning there 
were none to be found. A long and fatiguing search, involving some 
fifteen miles of tramping under a scorching sun, resulted fruitlessly, 
but late in the evening the captain and young Gellibrand came 
upon the carcasses of 280 which had perished miserably in the 
muddy waters of a salt-water creek. The whole party were ill from 
exhaustion, and Mudie, who was in responsible charge of the stock, 
succumbed to a violent fit of hysterics. After fully considering 
their position, it was decided to leave Mr. Mudie and his shepherds 
at the site of the old settlement of 1827, with a supply of stores, 
that he might endeavour to recover the remainder of the sheep, 
while the others should proceed overland to the settlement and 
send a vessel round to bring them to the Yarra when mustered. 
The party were eight in number, armed, and loaded with such 
provisions as they could carry and one bottle of water each. The 
weather was intensely hot, and it took them three days to reach 
the Yarra, having suffered much from thirst, and on more than 
one occasion some of the party had lain down with an intimation 
that they could go no farther. However, on the 31st of January, 
following the shore of the bay, they came in sight of the mouth 
of the Yarra, and here Gellibrand, being unable to walk any 
longer, sent off the strongest of the party to the settlement and 
waited on the banks of the river for relief. A boat, rowed by black- 
fellows on the way down to the bay to fish, passed them, and, on 
being hailed, took them on board and up to the embyro township. 
Not much of a place to look at as yet, but still a grateful haven of 
rest to the footsore and famished travellers. ‘‘ About a dozen huts 
built with turf on the left bank of the Yarra ” is Gellibrand’s laconic 
description. But he underrated its importance, for two of the houses 
were of weather-board, one occupied by Dr. Cotter, near the 
site of St. James’s Church, the other the general store and grog 
shop of the settlement, where John Fawkner ministered to the 
people’s wants. For the housing of the rest “ wattle and daub” 
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did duty until such time as the coming surveyor should indicate in 
what direction the streets should run. And in the valley of Eliza- 
beth Street, and on the thickly timbered slopes beyond, the smoke 
went up from many a camp where the attraction of the white 
man’s “tucker” had gathered the vagabond aborigines. The 
total white population was under fifty, but they already had over 
100 head of cattle, 1,400 sheep, six horses and a stock of poultry. 
Three stations had been formed within a radius of ten miles, named 
after their proprietors, Connolly, Swanston and Solomon, and the 
country had been explored northward for fully twenty miles with 
most satisfactory results. A barque, two brigs, four schooners and 
a cutter were already engaged in passing to and fro across the 
Strait, bringing the necessary supplies, and on every trip adding to 
the live stock and the human population. Gellibrand’s visit was 
a preliminary one of inspection, but before starting on his journey 
he engaged Mr. Fawkner’s vessel, the Enterprise, to go round to 
Western Port and bring up Mudie and his shepherds with the 
remainder of Swanston’s sheep. The unfortunate overseer was, 
however, not destined to see the settlement. He had only re- 
covered some seventy head out of the 1,000 originally landed, and 
while in a dejected mood he was assisting to place them on 
board the schooner, his boat capsized, and he, with the two other 
occupants, was drowned. 

Long before the melancholy news reached the settlement, how- 
ever, Gellibrand had started on his inspection of the Association’s 
‘‘properties’’. He first of all had a long interview with the 
reticent William Buckley, and extracted from him by painfully 
slow degrees all the information obtainable about the numbers and 
disposition of the natives. He found the semi-savage to be of a 
suspicious and irritable disposition, but considered that by kindness 
and conciliation he might be attached to the service of his country- 
men, and of great value in conducting the negotiations with the 
aborigines. He offered Buckley the position of guide and inter- 
preter in connection with his trip, and having overcome his preference 
for indolence by providing him with a horse to ride, they started off 
on the afternoon of the 2nd of February towards Geelong, their 
ultimate destination being Batman’s original camp at Indented 
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Head. The party numbered seven in all, including four of Mr. 
Gellibrand’s shipmates and his son Tom, and the diarist becomes 
quite eloquent over the beauty of the country adjacent to the 
settlement. The scenery, he says, about the ford on the Salt Water 
River is in some spots quite enchanting, the land very rich, a suc- 
cession of gentle hills and dales. The first view of the river and 
its windings is “ beautiful beyond description”. But from the 
ford to the first station on the Exe, a distance of fourteen miles, it 
was flat and rather rocky, and thence all the way to Geelong open 
plains thinly grassed and exposed to cutting winds. The station 
on the Exe was on the boundary of Gellibrand’s allotment, so they 
camped here for the night, and next day made an early start across 
the plains to the head of ‘“ Geelong Harbour,” where another of 
the party, William Robertson, was gratified with a first view of 
his domain (No. 16), extending from there to the Barwon River. 
Another night’s bivouac and the next morning found them travel- 
ling over the Bellarine Hills towards Indented Head, over the 
land reserved for Mr. Sinclair. 

They reached the turfed huts of the settlement late in the 
afternoon, and found the solitary bailiff in charge of the place in a 
condition of hostility with the surrounding country. The natives 
had stolen a quantity of potatoes out of the garden, and on dis- 
covering his loss the surly custodian had threatened to shoot any 
of them he saw about the place. In consequence of this they had 
all cleared out, and Gellibrand was greatly displeased to find that 
the arrangement for supplying them with provisions and so retain- 
ing their good-will had not been carried out. On the following 
day, when they started on their return journey, they were anxious 
to find some of the natives and reassure them. To prevent their 
taking alarm at the sight of armed white men, Buckley was ordered . 
to keep some distance in advance, and after they had ridden a few 
miles in his track they saw him stop at a native well, and hurried 
up in response to his “ cooey ”. When we arrived at the spot,” 
writes Gellibrand, ‘‘I witnessed one of the most pleasing and 
affecting sights. There were three men, five women and about 
twelve children. Buckley had dismounted, and they were all cling- 
ing round him, and -tears of joy running down their cheeks. It 
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was truly an affecting sight, and proved the affection which these 
people entertained for Buckley. Amongst the number were a 
little old man and an old woman, one of his wives. Buckley told 
me this was his old friend with whom he had lived and associated 
for thirty years. I was surprised to find that this old man had not 
a blanket, and was much concerned to learn that no blankets had 
been given him because he did not leave that part of the country 
and proceed to Dutigalla for it. I could ill spare my blankets for 
him, but I could not refrain from giving one of them to Buckley 
in order that he might give it to his friend, with an assurance 
that he should have further clothing after our return. ... We 
gave them a few presents and then left them to proceed on our 
journey.” 

They made their way down to the mouth of the Barwon, and 
following up its course camped for the night on the banks of Lake 
Connewarre, continuing on the next day to the Buckley Falls and 
over the Barrabool Hills. This they considered the best sheep 
country they had yet seen. Another night was passed on the 
banks of the Yallock Creek, a tributary of the Barwon, and on the 
following day they started across the plains for the Anakie Hills. 
From the summit of the highest hill they commanded a most 
charming prospect of undulating lightly timbered country, abun- 
dantly watered by the Exe. They descended on the north side of 
the hills and worked their way round to the shepherds’ hut on 
Captain Swanston’s selection by nightfall. From here they made 
a hurried inspection of the lands allotted to Messrs. Cotterill and 
Collicott, and on the following afternoon regained the settlement on 
the Yarra. What they thought of the country traversed may be 
gleaned from the following extract from a letter written by Gelli- 
brand to a friend in Van Diemen’s Land :— 

“I have been for three weeks surveying every section of the 
Company’s land. The whole country is of the most beautiful 
description and the lands of the best quality ; in fact, every point of 
Batman’s account is correct. M ’s I have been over, and you 
may inform him that it is in my judgment the finest of the whole ; 
it is well watered, and there is a vale, which I have named 
Mercer’s Vale, of about 15,000 acres of the finest and richest 
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land I have ever passed over. S——’s, M ’s and mine all join ; 
they contain about 200,000 acres, and I assure you, there is not an 
acre of bad land upon that quantity. I never saw such a beautiful 
country in my life, and no exertion or price ought to be spared in 
securing it. We limited Mr. M. to £50,000, but it will be cheap at 
£100,000.” 

No doubt such a property was worth fighting for, but this letter 
is almost the only indication of the extent to which some at least 
of the members of the Association were prepared to back up their 
claims by a really substantial payment, nor does it appear from Mr. 
Mercer’s negotiations in the mother-country that he ever publicly 
disclosed the powers he was armed with. 

After an exhaustive and entirely satisfactory examination of all 
the properties, during the later period of which Gellibrand crossed 
and named the Plenty River, he sailed again for Launceston on 
the 17th of February to convey to his colleagues the glad tidings 
of their prospective prosperity. 

In March John Aitken was back again with stock, but he did 
not trouble the “ settlement,” as the village on the Yarra was then 
called. The Chili, brig, which he had chartered to bring over 
his 600 sheep, took the ground in the South Channel, and they 
had to land the sheep at the foot of Arthur’s Seat. About eighty 
natives of the Western Port tribe, attracted by the unwonted sight, 
evinced quite an energetic friendliness, not only assisting to get 
the sheep ashore, but some of them volunteering in the combined 
character of guide and shepherds to bring the party to the Yarra. 
Where they forded the river is not on record, but with an utter 
disregard of any supposed rights Mr. Aitken led his fleecy contingent 
across the partitioned country till he lighted upon a’ spot which 
pleased, about half-way between Sunbury and Gisborne, where 
a prominent hill, to which Governor Bourke afterwards gave the 
name of Mount Aitken, marked the locality of his station. True, 
it was actually on Lot 5, which had been awarded to Mr. Sams, but 
he was not in possession, and his claim was so far only shadowy. 





‘Here Mr. Aitken sat down and prospered for more than twenty 


years. By purchase he eventually secured an extensive freehold 


property in the neighbourhood, though Mount Aitken and its 
VOL. I. 10 
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immediate surroundings was included in W. J. T. Clarke’s ‘Special 
Survey ” in later years. 

And now the tide began to flow rapidly, the little fleet of brigs 
and schooners hurrying to and fro, bringing ever-increasing supplies 
of sheep and cattle, mostly belonging to members of the Associa- 
tion, but supplemented by contributions of substantial independent 
settlers, who relied upon finding suitable country which was not 
included in the great aboriginal concession. 

Immediately after the landing of Aitken, Dr. Thomson, who 
had sent over the first consignment of cattle in the Norval, arrived 
with his family. He was the resident medical officer of the 
Association, and combined with that function the duties of catechist 
or missionary. In his contribution to the Letters of the Early 
Pioneers, Thomson claims to have been appointed the first public 
arbitrator, although, as we shall see later on, that honorary 
position was conferred at a public meeting on Mr. James Simpson, 
who arrived a week or two later from Launceston. 

Before he had been a month in the settlement, Thomson set 
on foot a subscription for the erection of a place of worship, and 
in due time a weather-board predecessor of St. James’s Cathedral 
was commenced on that site. The doctor soon afterwards found 
his way down to Geelong, where he established a sheep station on 
the site of the present town, and looked after a fine herd of cattle 
which he was running in the country around Indented Head for 
Captain Swanston. 

On the 20th of April John Batman returned in the Caledonia 
to take up his permanent residence on the scene of his discoveries. 
He was accompanied by his wife and family, and their governess, 
Miss Newcombe, and was soon occupying a house on the slope 
of the hill named after him, which formerly stood at the foot of 
Spencer Street. The situation was a pleasant one, commanding 
a view above the fringe of ti-tree of the lightly timbered rise to 
which the name of Emerald Hill was given, and a large garden 
running down to the river was liberally planted with a variety of 
fruit-trees. 

With Batman arrived also Mr. James Simpson and the Rev. 
Joseph Orton, a Wesleyan minister, who was animated by a strong 
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missionary zeal in the direction of the aborigines. Though the 
little settlement had not been without occasional lay expounders 
of the Scriptures, and opportunities of improvised social worship, 
Mr. Orton conducted the first regular clerical service in the nascent 
township, preaching both in the morning and afternoon of Sunday 
the 26th of April. - Mr. James Simpson officiated as clerk, and Dr. 
Thomson led the singing. The morning service was held in Bat- 
man’s house, but the afternoon congregation, swelled by the advent 
of some of the so-called “Jagger Jagger ” tribe of natives, numbered 
somewhere about fifty, and was necessarily conducted al fresco. 
Amongst the auditory was one of the ‘‘ chiefs ’’ who had conducted 
the great land sale to Batman. The reverend gentleman says 
the natives sat very quietly throughout, and appeared particularly 
interested in the singing. It may be readily assumed that it made 
more impression on them than the theology. 

Many resolute adventurers, whose names were destined to 
prominent association with the successful building up of the com- 
munity, found their way across the Strait in the first half of 1836, 
The mere list would fill a considerable space, but it will be sufficient 
to say in general terms that most of them brought property in the 
shape of live stock, and added materially to the sense of substantial 
prosperity which the settlement had acquired before its official 
recognition. Those who became identified with the government 
of the country, or acquired special prominence in the development 
of any of its resources, will be more particularly referred to in the 
course of this narrative. It is only necessary here to point out, 
that so far the settlement was practically an overflow from Van 
Diemen’s Land, the infiltration from the ‘‘ Sydney Side,” as it was 
long called, by the overland parties not being apparent until the 
following year. 

With a scattered population of about 150 souls, the bulk of 
whom were shepherds, servants and labourers, each man a law 
unto himself, it might be supposed that the peace would often be 
disturbed, and the maintenance of order and discipline be found 
difficult, But this was by no means the case, and it speaks well 
for the judicious selection made by the Association of their servants, 
that the utmost good order nic sia prevailed, The chronic 
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irritation which the rival claims of the Association and the Fawkner 
interlopers tended to keep alive did not break out into overt acts 
of violence, and the good sense of the settlers is shown by their 
readiness to submit to the arbitration of their trusted colleagues 
those disputes which to-day would involve the interference of the 
magistrate’s court. The first recorded case of the kind is an 
award, dated 2nd May, 1836, which is thus quoted by Mr. G. W. 
Rusden :— 

“« We award in the disputes between Mr. Henry Batman and 
Mr. John Pascoe Fawkner—on the first claim, Thirty Shillings, 
on the second claim, nothing, although a strong presumption is in 
our minds that some hasty expressions of Mr. Batman’s may have 
led Bullett to destroy the rabbits. On the third claim, damages 
Five Shillings, and a fine of Twenty Shillings, in consideration of 
it being an act of unauthorised aggression, and in the fourth claim, 
nothing, as it does not appear that Mr. Batman set the dogs on 
the calf. We cannot omit remarking that there has been a degree 
of forbearance on the part of Mr. Fawkner highly gratifying to us, 
and if generally practised very conducive to the general good. 

(Signed) “ A. THOMSON. 
“JOHN AITKEN. 
“ JAMES SIMPSON. 


“« Mem.—The fines to be appropriated to some general purpose.” 


There is a ring of Arcadian simplicity in this, though it will be 
noted that the tribunal ignored the sensible legal maxim, “ give 
your decision, but never give your reasons ”. 

But even while these praiseworthy attempts at local self-govern- 
ment were being initiated, Sir Richard Bourke, uneasy at the news 
which reached him of the open defiance of his proclamation, and 
the rapid growth of settlement outside the pale of Government 
supervision, determined to send an officer to inspect and report to 
him the true state of affairs. On the 4th of May he commissioned 
Mr. George Stewart, a police magistrate of Goulburn, New South 
Wales, to proceed to Port Phillip in the revenue cutter, Prince 
George, and that gentleman reached the bay on the 25th of the 
game month. His report, furnished to the Governor on the 18th 
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of June, is full of interest, and contains the first official statistics of 
the settlement. It has been reprinted at length by Mr. Labilliere, 
Mr. Bonwick and others, and therefore a synopsis will serve the 
present purpose. 

On the second day after passing through the Heads Mr. Stewart 
fell in with Mr. John Helder Wedge, who was sojourning at Bat- 
man’s original settlement at Indented Head. From him he gleaned 
much information about the aborigines and their treatment by the 
settlers, a subject which occupies a considerable portion of his 
report. It was not until the 1st of June that he reached the settle- 
ment on the Yarra, and he made it his first business to distribute 
copies of the Governor’s proclamation for the benefit of the tres- 
passers. He describes the town as situated ‘‘ on the left hand of 
the Yarra Yarra, about seven miles from its mouth, which at present 
consists of thirteen buildings, viz., three weather-boarded, two 
slab and eight turf huts,” and he calls it ‘‘ Bearbrass”’. This un- 
meaning name, probably an attempt to write the sound of some 
aboriginal word, never acquired any permanent recognition, and 
was probably used by Stewart under some misconception. The 
place had been facetiously referred to in the Launceston papers as 
“ Batmania ” and ‘‘ Dutergalla,” but in common parlance it was 
called “the settlement ” until the Government bestowed upon it 
the name of the English Premier of the day. The European 
population numbered 142 males and 35 females, of whom nine 
were proprietors claiming under Batman’s treaty with the natives, 
twenty-four were independent settlers disregarding that treaty, and 
the balance was made up of the families and servants of this terri- 
torial aristocracy. The number of sheep at this date was computed 
at 26,500, horses 57, and horned cattle about 100, the value of the 
whole, including farming implements, etc., representing an invest- 
ment of fully £80,000. In the twelve months that had elapsed 
since Batman’s first discovery, this energetic little body of adven- 
turers had spread over an area of about one hundred miles of country, 
had established many stations within that radius, and even pushed 
their explorations some seventy miles to the north. The general 
tenor of the report is favourable to the settlers, who are accredited 
with humane and judicious treatment of the aborigines, and with a 
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stern desire to keep the country free of any convict taint. The 
only blot in the administration of affairs which the official eye 
detected was that tobacco and spirits were being smuggled into 
the country by the traders from Van Diemen’s Land to such an 
extent as to warrant the establishment of a branch custom house. 
It seems rather like beginning Government supervision at the 
wrong end, but coupled with the disclosure of the substantial pro- 
gress of the community, and their strongly expressed desire for 
official recognition and protection, it was impossible for Sir Richard 
Bourke to continue to ignore their existence. On the very day that 
Mr. Stewart arrived on the Yarra, an impromptu Parliament of the 
principal inhabitants was assembled to formulate a provisional 
government and to arrange for their future protection. The account 
of the proceedings is published by Mr. Bonwick from a manuscript 
in his possession, and is confirmed by another copy published by 
Mr. Henry Creswick in the Australasian of .20th December, 1873. 
It is certainly of sufficient interest to justify its reproduction in 
full, and the names of those present indicate that in matters 
affecting the general weal, the strife and jealousies that had 
animated the rival claimants to the soil were kept entirely out 
of sight. 

“ At a meeting of the residents at Port Phillip, held on the Ist 
of June, 1836, present, John Batman, John H. Wedge, John P. 
Fawkner, Jas. C. Darke, John Wood, Fred. Taylor, David R. 
Pitcairn, Wm. Diprose, Thos. Roadknight, W. G. G. James, John 
Aitken, Alex. Thomson, Joseph Sutherland, Wm. Roadknight, 
James Simpson and G. Mackillop. 

“Mr. Simpson having been elected chairman, it was proposed 
by John Fawkner, seconded by John Wood, and carried un- 
animously, that Mr. James Simpson be appointed to arbitrate 
between individuals disputing on all questions, excepting those 
relative to land, with power to him to name two assistants whom 
he may deem fit. 

“It was proposed by J. C. Darke, seconded by J. H. Wedge, 
and carried unanimously, that the arbitrator or arbitrators be 
empowered to impose any fine that he or they may think just 
and proportional to the injury complained of, 
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“ Proposed by John Fawkner, seconded by Alex. Thomson, and 
carried unanimously, that all subscribing parties to these resolu- 
tions bind themselves not to cause any action at law or equity 
against the arbitrator or arbitrators for any act he or they may 
perform in the execution of the duties hereinbefore imposed upon 
‘him or them. 

“ Proposed by John H. Wedge, seconded by John Aitken, and 
carried unanimously, that the residents not present at this meeting 
be invited to become parties to these resolutions. 

“ Proposed by David R. Pitcairn, seconded by Alex. Thomson, 
and carried unanimously, that all parties do bind themselves to 
communicate to the arbitrator any aggression committed upon or 
by the aborigines that may come to their knowledge by the earliest 
opportunity, and that he be empowered to proceed in the matter 
as he may think expedient. 

“ Proposed by John H. Wedge, seconded by John P. Fawkner, 
and carried unanimously, that all subscribing parties pledge them- 
selves to afford protection to the aborigines, to the utmost of their 
power; and further, that they will not teach them the use of 
firearms, or allow their servants to do so, nor on any account to 
allow the aborigines to be in possession of any firearms. 

“ Proposed by Alex. Thomson, seconded by John Batman, and 
carried unanimously, that the arbitrators collect all fines, and hold 
them until the next general meeting of the settlers on the first day 
of September next. 

“ Proposed by Thos. Roadknight, seconded by John Aitken, 
and carried unanimously, that the destruction of wild dogs being 
of great importance to the colony, a reward of five shillings be 
given for every head of the same, and that a fund be raised by 
subscription for that purpose, the master’s certificate being sufficient 
proof of the destruction. 

“ Proposed by John P. Fawkner, seconded by John H. Wedge, 
and carried unanimously, that a petition be presented to Governor 
Bourke praying him to appoint a resident magistrate at Port 
Phillip, and that he will be further pleased to appoint from 


among the residents here other gentlemen to assist him when 
required.” 
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Thirty-one signatures were appended to this first attempt at 
legislation in the settlement, and the assembly which adopted it 
met in the newly erected house of John Batman. It is probable 
that Mr. Stewart was present at the meeting as a spectator, but it 
is certain that the resolutions were duly submitted to and highly 
approved by him. He departed for Sydney a few days afterwards, 
fully impressed with the importance of the new territory, and 
pledged to further the claims of the settlers to Government re- 
cognition. But Sir Richard Bourke, having referred the matter to 
the Colonial Office, could not act until he received the reply which 
was already on its way. During the intervening months of wait- 
ing, however, the tide of immigration continued to flow steadily, 
many resolute men, and a considerable amount of valuable stock, 
arriving every week. At length the anticipated despatch of Lord 
Glenelg, dated 13th April, arrived in Sydney. It is a verbose and 
discursive state paper, a large portion of which is a feeble vindica- 
tion of his predecessor’s views on the necessity for concentrating 
settlement in the Colonies, while admitting that from later infor- 
mation which he has gained he must regard such a policy as 
unsuitable to the prevailing form of Australian industry. He 
therefore sees nothing for it but to accept the inevitable, and to 
authorise the Governor to carry out his suggestions with regard 
to Port Phillip and Twofold Bay. He limits his instructions to 
a general concurrence in Sir Richard Bourke’s views, and leaves 
all details to him. But he offers an unexpected stimulant by the 
intimation that, from correspondence he has had with some gentle- 
men interested in the subject, he anticipates that the settlement 
at Port Phillip will probably be reinforced by a large number 
of emigrants, and a considerable introduction of capital from 
Scotland. 

With his hands left free the Governor lost no time in carrying 
out the plans which he had perfected at leisure, and was no doubt 
gratified at being able to respond to the wishes of the denizens by 
the Yarra. On the 9th of September he issued a proclamation noti- 
fying that His Majesty’s Government had authorised settlement at 
Port Phillip under the same Crown lands regulations as were in 
force in other parts of New South Wales, and that he had appointed 
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Captain William Lonsdale of the 4th King’s Own Regiment to 
be Police Magistrate for the district. A week later he advised 
the Colonial Office that he had promptly despatched the Rattle- 
snake, Captain Hobson, to convey Lonsdale to his new sphere of 


action, and had arranged for the necessary military guard and civil 
staff. 


CHAPTER VII. 
THE FIRST ATTEMPT AT GOVERNMENT. 


Captain Wirum Lonspaueg, who for nearly three years acted as 
the deputy of vice-royalty, and practically exercised the functions of 
a Lieutenant-Governor, without the pay or prestige of the position, 
was a man of kindly intention and genial temperament, at this 
time somewhat past the prime of life. From the conflicting state- 
ments which had from time to time reached Sydney, he was by no 
means certain whether his mission would be favourably regarded, 
and Sir Richard Bourke, who thought it possible that some resist- 
ance might be offered to the establishment of authority, directed 
him to apply to Captain Hobson for the marines of the Rattlesnake, 
if necessary, to overawe any attempted lawlessness. The precaution 
was, however, quite unnecessary, for Lonsdale found the little com- 
munity very orderly, the only indication to the contrary being the 
tearing down of the proclamation which he had caused to be posted 
in the town, probably the work of some mischievous youngsters. 
He mentions that one of the first persons who made himself known 
was Dr. Thomson, the medical superintendent and “catechist,” 
who called upon him, with a formidable pair of pistols in his belt, 
and expressed much gratification at his arrival, as the people were, 
he said, in a lawless state, and he was always in dread of being 
assaulted. This is certainly quite at variance with Dr. Thomson's 
statement as published in his letter to Latrobe in 1854, wherein he 
praises the quiet behaviour of the people. And, as a matter of fact, 
nearly all the inhabitants above the rank of servants were men 
deeply imbued with a sense of the importance of their mission. 
Resolute, adventurous and undaunted by difficulties, they were the 
right material for nation building. With all the courageous enthusi- 


asm that inspired the Pilgrim Fathers of New England, they were 
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not fettered by the narrow fanatical dogmatism of that colonising 
band. Moreover, they had not to endure the same cruel contest 
with a rigorous climate, a hungry and unresponsive soil, or to fight 
their way against crafty and tireless aboriginal enemies. On the 
whole, they possessed far more actual wealth in this world’s goods, 
and they brought it to a land where it would fructify with little 
labour beyond active superintendence. Hence, in two decades they 
had accomplished almost as much as their famous Puritan proto- 
types had done in two centuries. Everything was in their favour, 
and despite the resistance of the Government, the tide bore them on 
to fortune. 

The instructions which Captain Lonsdale received from his 
chief were very full and explicit. He was to have the general 
superintendence of the new settlement in all such matters as 
required the immediate exercise of the authority of the Government. 
He was to be supported by a small detachment of troops, the 
officer in command of which was also to be appointed to the com- 
mission of the peace, in order to assist him in judicial matters when 
the law required two magistrates to act. In addition to the usual 
official returns and reports, he was required to furnish on the last 
day of each month a special and confidential report, direct to the 
Governor, of every important transaction occurring during the 
month of which the Governor ought to have cognisance. Im- 
mediately after the arrival he was to cause an accurate census of 
the inhabitants to be taken, specially noting those who have oc- 
cupied the land by erecting premises or grazing stock. Especially 
was it impressed upon him that one of his most important duties 
was to protect the aborigines from any manner of wrong, and to 
endeavour to conciliate them, by kind treatment and presents, to a 
recognition of the sincere desire of the Government to maintain 
friendly intercourse, and to improve by all practical means their 
moral and social condition. To bring about this result he was 
authorised to retain Buckley in the service of the Crown, and 
through his influence to try and induce the wandering savage to 
adopt the restraints of village life. 

The civil staff representing the new Government consisted of 
Captain Lonsdale’s clerk at 2s. 6d. per day; a chief constable at 
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3s. a day; two ordinary constables at 2s. 3d. a day; Mr. Robert 
Russell as surveyor, with two assistants, Messrs. F. R. D’Arcy and 
W. Darke; Mr. R. S. Webb as collector of customs, with J. 
Macnamara as tide waiter. 

The military staff was represented by Ensign King in charge 
of a detachment of thirty men of the 4th Regiment. It cannot be 
said that the scale of pay was adjusted with a very generous hand. 
Captain Lonsdale had £300 per annum, and was allowed £100 as 
outfit money, in consideration of the expense and difficulty of pro- 
curing many articles required in the occupation of a new country. 
The surveyor had £220 per annum, with £50 for outfit; and the 
collector of customs £200 a year. All civilians in Government 
employ were allowed a ration of one pound of bread and one 
pound of meat daily, in which, it is assumed, the highest officials 
shared. 

Although the scales of salaries was approved by the Lords 
Commissioners of the British Treasury, they ventured, in a fit of 
severe economy, to express a hope that the system of granting 
rations would be discontinued as soon as possible. 

Great was the excitement in the little settlement when, on the 
29th of September, 1836, it was reported that a King’s ship had cast 
anchor in Hobson’s Bay, as it was afterwards called in honour of 
the gallant commander of the Rattlesnake, who first charted its 
waters. The official landing took place on the 1st of October, when 
Captain Lonsdale in uniformed state was escorted up the river in 
the ship’s long-boat, and received by the settlers with becoming 
deference. 

The military contingent arrived four days later in the Stirling- 
shire, and the advent of all the paraphernalia of official government 
not only added materially to the small population, but invested the 
place with an air of dignity and importance which the unauthorised 
occupation had failed to confer. 

Pending the erection of the first Government House, a small 
four-roomed cottage of the wattle and daub order of architecture on 
part of the Western Market Reserve, Captain Lonsdale was the 
guest of John Batman, greatly to the affected disgust of the irrit- 
able Fawkner, who lost no opportunity of commenting unfavourably 
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upon what he professed to regard as his rival’s attempt to secure 
the good offices of the new tribune. 

It was soon evident, however, that in the estimation of the 
authorities the claims of Batman or Fawkner, of the Port Phillip 
Association or the isolated roving pastoralist, had no basis for 
consideration, and when the individual enthusiasm had spent itself 
the settlers began to get anxious about their prospects. 

The formal Sydney proclamation, which had been posted freely 
on the surrounding gum-trees, was as definite as it was unpopular. 
After announcing the official appointment of Captain Lonsdale, it 
went on to say that arrangements were in progress for effecting 
the survey of such parts of the land near Port Phillip as it might 
be expedient to dispose of, but no applications for purchase could be 
entertained until this survey was completed. Meantime, all persons 
resorting to Port Phillip were warned that no advantage would be 
obtained by the occupation of any land previously to its conveyance 
by a legal instrument from the Government of New South Wales, as 
failing such title it would be liable to be put up for competition at 
public sale and sold to the highest bidder. The action taken by the 
Port Phillip Association in support of their claims is narrated in a 
subsequent chapter, but the independent settlers apparently aban- 
doned all hope of any special recognition, and concentrated their 
attention on the preliminary surveys of Mr. Robert Russell, who, 
in pursuance of his instructions, at once commenced to plot out a 
township without any special regard to the dwellings already in 
evidence. They were not of much intrinsic value, but they gener- 
ally represented the labour of the proprietor’s own hands, who 
thought more of the trouble and expense of reconstruction than of 
the perfect alignment of the uncreated streets. Indeed, under an 
Act passed in Sydney only two months before, it was an offence, 
punishable by a fine of £10 for the first conviction, for any person 
to be found occupying waste Crown lands, either by residing or by 
erecting any tent, hut or buildingthereon. Of course, no attempt was 
made to enforce this regulation, but it had the irritating effect of 
bringing the entire community under the incriminating influence of 
an ex post facto law. 

During the first six months of Lonsdale’s supervision there was 
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a chronic condition of grumbling and discontent. Every week 
brought some additions to the population from Tasmania, but until 
the Surveyors had completed their work they could not be allotted 
permanent quarters. Tents were pitched, mud huts erected, and the 
flimsiest of mia-mias fringed the banks of the river. Confusion and 
discomfort grew out of the delay, and the temper of the settlers was 
not improved by the allegations that the survey party were more 
addicted to kangarooing and bush picnics than to their official duties. 
And soon it began to be whispered about that when the survey was 
complete, it would have to be sent to Sydney for the approval of the 
authorities, advertised for three months in the Government Gazette 
there, and that the sale would be conducted in Sydney. Remon- 
strances against the unreasonable delay were now supplemented by 
protests against the inconvenience and loss which intending purchasers 
would suffer if compelled to take such a costly and tedious journey 
to acquire the right of legal settlement. Petitions were addressed 
locally through Captain Lonsdale and direct to Sir Richard Bourke, 
both by individuals and syndicates interested, urging that the sale 
should be conducted on the spot. The Governor, though somewhat 
imperative, was a reasonable man, and he was quick to see the 
injustice. He determined to take an early opportunity of visiting 
the Yarra, and deciding this and other important matters on the 
spot. The rumour of his intention helped the people again to 
patience, and they plodded on through the summer of 1836 as best 
they could. On the 8th of November the first official census was 
taken, and the population was returned at 224, of whom 186 
were men and 38 women. On the 30th of that month the 
settlers entertained their new Commandant and Captain Hobson at 
the first public banquet celebrated on the Yarra. It was a solid 
if not a very refined menu, and the feast, which was commenced at 
four o’clock, was graced by the presence of the married ladies of 
“the settlement ”. The viands, we are told, ‘‘ consisted of a splen- 
did leg of mutton, a very fine shoulder of mutton, stewed mutton 
chops, real Irish pork, pig’s cheek and a variety of other delicacies. 
The dessert was in keeping with the dinner.” Probably the diff- 
culties connected with indoor illumination account for the festivities 
being over at the sensible hour of six p.m. 
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The superfine Press in Sydney appeared to look with some 
contempt on the new settlement, for the Sydney Gazette, in De- 
cember, 1836, has this sneering reference to its progress: “A 
house has been erected for the Commandant. Three public-house 
licenses have been granted; one is kept in a log hut (Mr. Fawk- 
ner’s), the others are of turf. There is only one shoemaker in the 
settlement, but no tailor, carpenter or wheelwright, who are much 
wanted. There are neither butcher nor baker, and the settlers 
luxuriate upon salt beef and damper, which they wash down with 
copious libations of rum and water, which are very plentiful there. 
. . . The greater part of the settlers who have emigrated thither 
are said to be a drunken, worthless set, and a complete pest to the 
place.” The explanation of this unwarranted and splenetic attack 
is that Tasmania supplied the settlers and Sydney the governing 
officials. Asa set-off the Launceston paper, the Cornwall Chronicle, 
about the same time indulged in an attack on Captain Lonsdale 
for his meddlesome interference, and recommended the adventurers 
to abandon their plans of settling in Port Phillip, which was not the 
El Dorado it had been pictured, and to return to the cultivation of 
Tasmania, where they were assured that if the land was properly 
cleared and cultivated, it would be found far more productive than 
that on which they had squatted without title or license. 

But these depreciatory utterances fell in stony places and took 
no root. The men who had set themselves to found a colony had 
shown a bold front to hardships, and to what they considered 
arbitrary dealing of the Government, and they were not to be 
cajoled into the abandonment of their enterprise; so the summer 
of 1836 was passed in waiting and in anxious suspense. Sheep 
and cattle continued to arrive, and were landed about the mouth 
of the Yarra and at Point Henry, on Corio Bay, to find their way 
experimentally over the occupied country to the grassy plains that 
stretched away to the north and west, leaving the question of tenure 
for future settlement. The Governor was expected to visit the 
settlement in April, and in January, 1837, Mr. J. T. Gellibrand, 
the moving spirit of the Port Phillip Association, who had already 
twice visited Port Phillip, determined to go over again to renew 
with Sir Richard Bourke on the spot the conference he had held 
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with him in Sydney on the Association’s affairs a few months 
previously. Accompanied by his friend Mr. Hesse, a leading 
solicitor of Hobart Town, the ex-Attorney-General sailed from 
Launceston in the brig Henry, and arrived in Corio Bay on the 
21st of February. While the tedious progress of landing the stock 
was in operation, Messrs. Gellibrand and Hesse determined to pay 
a flying visit to some of their co-adventurers whose runs were in 
the neighbourhood, and then to ride overland across the Werribee 
Plains to the Yarra. The accounts published of the course taken 
by the wanderers are as conflicting as the legends concerning their 
ultimate fate, and the assumed discovery of traces of their remains. 
Perhaps the most detailed is that of Mr. George Thomas Lloyd, 
who accompanied one of the earliest search parties, but its very 
minuteness gives rise to suspicion of a free play of imagination. 
The Hobart Town True Colonist of 19th March published the 
fullest information then obtainable, but owing to the prevalent 
ignorance of the geographical features of the new country it is 
rather confused. It is known that they first visited Dr. Thomson’s 
station, ‘‘ Kardinia,” at Geelong, and having obtained the services 
of one of his stockmen, named Akers, who was said to be acquainted 
with the country on the Leigh River, they travelled under his 
guidance to the homestead of an old Tasmanian shipmaster, Cap- 
tain Pollock, who had squatted on the Barwon about eighteen 
miles from Geelong. Here they remained for the night, and started 
early next morning with a view of reaching the upper waters of the 
river Leigh, whence they could strike across north-easterly to 
Swanston’s Station, and so down to the settlement on the Yarra. 
Believing that they could reach Swanston’s within twenty-four 
hours, they only provisioned themselves with a few ship’s biscuits. 
It would appear that they crossed the Barwon at the wrong place, 
and missing the junction of its tributary continued to follow up the 
main river, which led away to the westward of their route. After 
travelling some fifteen miles they began to enter upon a more 
heavily timbered and broken country, and Akers, feeling assured 
that they were not on the Leigh, declined to proceed any farther. 
Gellibrand was, however, in no humour to turn back, and pointing 
to the peaks of the Warrion Hills, on the Lake Colac, declared 
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emphatically that they were the You Yangs, and his determination 
to verify his statement by reaching them. There is something 
surprising in an experienced bushman like Gellibrand persisting 
in travelling in almost an opposite direction to the course he wished 
to follow, and the only explanation of his disregard of the points 
of the compass is in his mistaking the outline of the Warrion Hills 
for the well-known landmark named by Flinders Station Peak, to 
which at a distance they bear a strong resemblance. Finding 
expostulation useless, Akers resolved to return alone. He alleged 
that Gellibrand, rallying him on his faint-heartedness, offered to 
share with him the balance of the biscuits, but he refused to take 
any, emphatically declaring that if they persisted in their intended 
route it was the last food they would have in this world. 

With this parting ends the known record of Gellibrand and 
Hesse. They passed out of sight into the silence of the unknown 
forest, and undoubtedly perished. A few days after Akers’ return 
to Pollock’s Station, Mr. Thomas Armytage and Mr. G. T. Lloyd 
being there on a visit, it was determined to undertake a search by 
following up the track of the missing men. A well-mounted party 
was got together, armed and provisioned, and led by Akers to the 
spot where he had turned back. The tracks of the horses in the 
soft sward were easily picked up, and followed without difficulty for 
three days. Then in the dense scrub and deep gullies about the 
head waters of the Barwon they were finally lost. They penetrated 
the thickets, ascended the hills to create bonfires on their tops, fired 
their guns at short intervals, and woke the silent echoes of the forest 
with their incessant cooees. But there was no response, and they 
met no natives from whom they could seek information. There is 
no doubt that the alarmed aborigines were concealed observers of 
these, to them, inexplicable proceedings. Akers having informed 
the party of Gellibrand’s persistence in respect tothe Warrion Hills, 
they crossed the plains to that range, and for a whole week searched 
around and over it. Finally, at the end of the tenth day, they gave 
up the search and returned to Pollock’s Station. 

But the family and friends of Gellibrand in Tasmania were not 
disposed to rest without further efforts. A strong party was organ- 


ised, which reached Geelong on the 18th of April. It comprised the 
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Rev. Mr. Naylor, Mr. C. O. Parsons, Mr. Cotter, young Gellibrand, 
two volunteer friends, four experienced bushmen, and two intelligent 
natives. On the very day of their arrival in Geelong, a native had 
come in from the westward reporting the murder of two white men 
by the Karakoi tribe, whose hunting grounds lay around Lake Colac. 
The natives of the Barrabool tribe, who had conceived a great regard 
for Gellibrand, were eager to revenge his death, and a large number 
of them, in battle array, attached themselves to the expedition. As 
they neared the borders of the lake they suddenly came upon tracks 
of horses, which were easily identifiable as those of the missing men. 
They were followed for a long distance, and led to the spot which 
had been described by the native as the scene of the murder. But 
the Karakoi natives were in hiding in the long reeds which margined 
the lake and could not be found. The friendly blacks, however, suc- 
ceeded in capturing one man, who, under threats of instant death, 
confessed that he was present at the murder, and that the bodies 
of the two white men had been stripped and thrown into the lake, 
but that the horses had escaped though wounded with spears. The 
confession did not avert the fate of the captive, for he had scarcely 
finished when he fell with half a dozen spears in his body. The 
Barrabool tribe having satisfied their vengeance at once returned 
to their own district, and the white contingent of the expedition, 
finding themselves ‘surrounded by large numbers of hostile natives 
in ambush, were unwilling to risk further loss of life, now that they 
had ascertained definitely the fate of their friends. So they returned 
to Geelong without having seen the bodies or recovered any of the 
effects of the lost travellers. A public offer of a reward of £300 for 
accurate information as to the fate of Gellibrand failed to educe any 
fresh facts, and for over three years the company in which his life 
was insured for £11,000 refused to pay the policy, on the ground 
that he might still be alive. Circumstantial as were the statements 
made by the blacks, and apparently purposeless if untrue, they were 
by no means universally credited. Equally circumstantial accounts 
were received from other natives of two white men on foot in the 
last stages of exhaustion having tottered into their camp one evening, 
and though fed on fish and tended with care having died in a day 
or two. More than one skeleton found in the neighbourhood of the 
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Otway Ranges has been allotted to poor Gellibrand, and more than 
one skull has been sent over to Tasmania for identification by some 
dental irregularity. It is quite as probable that they died of starva- 
tion as that they were murdered, but the latter supposition was 
readily adopted by the Tasmanian settlers, who had been used to 
conflict with a much more aggressive and warlike race of natives. 
The supposition added a new terror to the interior, and hence the 
pioneers formed themselves into stronger parties for mutual protec- 
tion as they pushed inland, and too many of them learned to be as 
free in the use of their gun on a blackfellow as on a kangaroo. 

The untimely death of Gellibrand was a great loss to the 
Association, of which he was unquestionably the ablest and most 
prominent member. It cast a gloom over the settlement, which 
even damped the ardour of the preparations for the Governor’s 
Visit. 

But that long-anticipated event, from which so much was ex- 
pected, came off at last. On the 4th of March, 1837, H.M.S. Rattle- 
snake, still under the command of Captain Hobson, anchored once 
more off the mouth of the Yarra, having on board His Excellency 
Sir Richard Bourke, who, though in his sixtieth year when he first 
viewed the nameless collection of mud huts on the banks of the 
Yarra, lived to see it the Metropolis of an independent colony, and 
one of the most important cities in the British Colonial Empire. 
He had with him, as a travelling companion, Captain P. P. King, 
a son of the third Governor of New South Wales; Captain Hunter, 
his military secretary and aide-de-camp ; his private secretary, Mr. 
G. K. Holden ; and Mr. Robert Hoddle, who was to take official 
charge as Surveyor-General of the new district. 

Everything that would float was pressed into the service of the 
settlers to give éclat to the Governor’s landing, and as the man-of- 
war’s barge bore him in state up the then translucent waters of the 
Yarra, a perfect flotilla of whale-boats, skiffs, canoes and dugouts 
lent importance if not dignity to the procession, and bore evidence 
of the general interest felt inthe event. As they swept past the 
overhanging fringe of ti-tree, and came in view of the little clearing 
where the shabby huts of the settlement were clustered, the dull 


green of the umbrageous surroundings was seen to be flecked with 
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the gay colours of miscellaneous flags. The settlers who had guns 
fired irregular volleys of welcome, and those who had none made 
up for it by the vigour of theircheers. Very unlike the ceremonious 
dignity with which the later Governors were received was the 
aspect presented by the crowd, rough in manner and uncouth in 
dress, indifferent to the requirements of fashion or society, but 
honestly enthusiastic in their welcome, and highly elated with 
anticipations of the coming importance of their little village. Cap- 
tain Lonsdale and his officials, Ensign King and his small detach- 
ment of troops, together with some of the leading settlers, set in a 
picturesque background of blanketed aboriginals, were drawn up in 
due form on the wharfless bank of the river to receive the illustrious 
visitors. And the Governor gave immediate proof that he meant 
business, for while Captain Hunter was superintending the erection 
of the tents to form an encampment for the party, near the corner 
of Bourke and William Streets, His Excellency was promptly 
mounted, and, under the guidance of the local Surveyors, proceeded 
at once to ride round and carefully inspect the proposed plan on which 
the future town was to be laid out. From Queen Street westward to 
Batman’s Hill a considerable amount of clearing had been done, and 
although the stumps remained ungrubbed, the general contour of 
the land was easily apparent. But to the east of Queen Street the 
timber was scarcely touched, and the neighbourhood now adorned 
by the Parliament Houses and the principal Government Offices 
reposed in the shadows of the primeval forest. In a few hours the 
blazed trees and survey pegs were duly verified, the cross streets 
traversed, and the whole generally approved. By five o'clock in 
the evening the Governor was in camp, prepared to receive the 
inevitable addresses. In flowing periods the settlers offered him 
their hearty congratulations on his safe arrival, and thanked him 
for having at so early a period visited the newly settled district. 
They dwelt upon the importance of prompt action in fixing the 
sites of towns, and regretted that owing to the difficulties of com- 
munication many of the leading settlers had been prevented from 
taking part in the welcome which they desired to extend to him. 
The Governor in reply, while thanking the settlers for their words 
of welcome, expressed his entire concurrence in their estimate of 
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the future importance of the place, and the necessity which he 
realised for at once fixing the points of occupation. He assured 
them that the fostering care of the Government would never be 
wanting to protect them in the lucrative pastoral pursuits in which 
they had embarked, and he complimented them on the praiseworthy 
disposition they had evinced for the maintenance of order and social 
decorum. From compliments he at once passed on to work. Mr. 
Hoddle, the Surveyor, found that he had plenty to take in hand, for 
his subordinates had only roughly measured out the area of the 
town, and were not prepared with the details the energetic Governor 
required. After dinner the party adjourned to the diminutive 
quarters of the Commandant, at the extreme west end of Collins 
Street, nearly on the site now occupied by the Sailors’ Home, and 
proceeded to work out the scheme until far into the night. The 
rough plan disclosed twenty-four rectangular blocks of ten acres 
each, with a base line on Flinders Street running approximately 
parallel to the river, extending north to Lonsdale Street, and 
bounded as at present by Spring Street and Spencer Street. 

The first point to be settled was the name by which the town 
should hereafter be known. Though generally spoken of as “ the 
settlement,” it had already been christened by the Tasmanian Press 
as “ Batmania ” and “ Glenelg ” respectively, after its founder and 
the Colonial Secretary of the day. It had also in Stewart's report 
and some other documents tentatively borne the uncouth names of 
Bearbrass and Bearhurp, from some half-defined supposition that 
one of these was the native name. Captain Lonsdale favoured 
Glenelg, as following the practice in naming Sydney and Hobart, 
but the Governor, who appears to have entertained a belief that 
the port at the mouth of the river would become the commer- 
cial capital, elected to name it Williamstown, in honour of his 
sovereign, and the adjacent inland village, Melbourne, after his 
Majesty’s Prime Minister. 

The width of the main streets having been fixed by the Sur- 
veyors at a chain and a half, or 99 ft., the Governor decided that a 
lane or right-of-way should run from east to west through the 
centre of all the ten-acre blocks, to give access to the rear of all 
the allotments it was proposed to sell. These points having been 
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settled, it only remained to find names for the thirteen streets indi- 
cated on the plan. 

The greater number of the existing buildings, such as they 
were, converged upon the neighbourhood of William Street, and 
running up as it did direct from the then landing-place on the 
Yarra bank, it seemed to promise to be the principal avenue of 
trade. Consequently it was named after His Majesty, and the 
street next to it on the east was called after the Queen. Having 
thus satisfied the demands of loyalty, the next street, now the 
centre avenue of Melbourne, then a thickly timbered gully down 
which a small rivulet flowed to join the Yarra, was called Elizabeth 
Street, in memory of the Governor’s deceased wife. The one 
beyond was devoted to perpetuating the name of Captain Swans- 
ton, the Hobart Town banker who had done so much to forward 
the interests of the Port Phillip Association; and ascending the 
Eastern Hill, Russell Street was named after Lord John Russell, 
Stephen Street after a Colonial Office official, and Spring Street 
after Mr. Spring Rice, a former Colonial Secretary, but then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer. Of the two streets to the west of 
William Street, the first was named after the Governor’s com- 
panion, Captain King, and the boundary line in that direction was 
subsequently called Spencer Street, after Lord Spencer, who had 
been a member of Lord Melbourne’s cabinet. | 

The four main thoroughfares running east and west were named 
respectively after Flinders, the early navigator of the bay; Collins, 
the unsuccessful coloniser of 1803; Bourke, the present sponsor, 
and Lonsdale his local representative. A good night’s work, well 
done, but not without some inconvenient results to the settlers, if 
we may accept the statement of the Cornwall Chronicle that the 
alignment of the streets ‘‘left only one house, a public-house, to 
stand. Every other house is to come down.” A couple of days 
later the Governor, accompanied by Hoddle, visited the site of 
Williamstown, and caused some allotments to be surveyed and 
prepared for sale. On his return to camp he conferred with Mr. 
Hoddle as to the most suitable blocks to be cut up for disposal by 
auction, and greatly gratified the settlers by deciding that the sale 
should take place on the spot on the 1st of June following. He 
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decided to reserve block three, bounded by William, Collins, Queen 
and Flinders Streets, for Government purposes, including a custom 
house. The Surveyor was instructed to divide five of the blocks 
into twenty half-acre allotments each, and those selected were as 
follows: Block two bounded by King, Collins, William and 
Flinders Streets; block four by Queen, Collins, Elizabeth and 
Flinders Streets; and three blocks on the north side of Collins 
Street, extending from Swanston to William Streets, numbered 
twelve, thirteen and fourteen. 

Having thus given evidence of his energetic qualities, the Gover- 
nor considered himself entitled to a little recreation, and determined 
to see something of the surrounding country. Accompanied by 
Captain King, Captain Hunter, Mr. Hoddle, and a small retinue, 
under the guidance of the surly half-savage Buckley, His Excellency 
started on horseback across the plains for Geelong. The dray 
which carried their camp equipage broke down at the crossing of 
the Salt Water River, and precluded fast travelling, so they made 
one night’s halt on the banks of the Exe, now called the Werri- 
bee. Thence a pleasant canter over the sun-browned plains brought 
them to the Barwon, where they were met by Dr. Thomson and 
other settlers with the usual formal address of welcome. They en- 
countered a few straggling parties of natives on their journey, and 
in every case the Governor took care to have them informed by 
Buckley that if they conducted themselves peaceably they would 
always receive generous treatment when they visited the settle- 
ments. They devoted a few days to exploring the Bellarine Penin- 
sula and visiting the stations in course of formation on the Barwon 
and the Leigh. Then bearing north they ascended the latter river 
towards Mount Buninyong, and trending eastwards skirted the 
Dividing Range, until they reached the stately pile which Mitchell 
had named Mount Macedon. This with toilsome labour they as- 
cended, and from its rocky peak there opened up to them a vista 
of an interminable sea of foliage, interspersed here and there with 
open plains, while on the southern horizon the waters of Port Phillip 
Bay glinted in the westering sunlight. Sanguine as were Bourke’s 
anticipations of the future of the district, it certainly never entered 
into his imagination that a generation later the forest solitude in 
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which he found himself would be adorned with some of the finest 
mansions of Melbourne's wealthier citizens, blooming with tastefully 
arranged gardens, and a popular holiday resort of thousands of 
pleasure-seekers. 

Delighted with what he had seen in his fortnight’s excursion, 
the Governor reached Melbourne again on the 21st of March, and a 
few days later departed for Sydney, whence, having shortly after- 
wards handed over his authority to Colonel Snodgrass, who was to 
hold the reins until the arrival of Sir George Gipps, he passed out 
of colonial history into an honourable retirement. Before he left, 
however, he forwarded in official despatches to the Colonial Secre- 
tary the particulars of his visit and his impressions of the country, 
together with a sketch-map of the surroundings of Port Phillip 
prepared by his friend Captain King. With this he modestly sub- 
mitted for approbation the request of the settlers that his name 
should be appended to the district he had traversed, under the 
appellation of the County of Bourke. After relating what he had 
done in the matter of the proposed land sales, he expressed antici- 
pation that the provision he had made for the administration of the 
Government would be found hardly commensurate with the rapidly 
growing importance of the district, and that in view of the tedious- 
ness of communication with Sydney, either by sea or land, it would be 
advisable to appoint a Lieutenant-Governor, with civil and military 
authority, over all the southern districts of the colony. In the 
matter of legislation he did not advocate a separate Council, but 
would accord representation to the settlers in the Legislature sitting 
in Sydney. With the concurrence of the Attorney-General, he re- 
commended that a fourth Judge should be added to the Supreme 
Court of New South Wales, so that one might be spared to visit 
Port Phillip regularly twice a year to hold assizes. To economise 
time and expense in travelling, he suggested that a special Govern- 
ment steamer should be maintained, for taking the representatives 
of the majesty of the Law and their officials to and fro. He availed 
himself of the opportunity to bear high testimony to the ability 
and zeal with which Captain Lonsdale had discharged his onerous 
duties, and proposed to continue him in office as Police Magistrate 
under the new régime. While speaking apologetically of the pro- 
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posed increased expenditure, he ventured the belief that the whole 
of the charges for Port Phillip would for some time at least be 
defrayed by the sale of land within the district, and the customs 
revenue, the latter having amounted in the first three months to 
£329. The estimate which accompanied the despatch was not 
framed on very extravagant lines, though it charged the whole salary 
of the extra Judge, £1,500 a year, to the district which was only 
to have his services at intervals of six months. The Lieutenant- 
Governor was to have £800 a year and forage for two horses; a 
clerk of the Crown at £400 per annum, and two other clerks at £150 
each, completed the cost of the establishment. The Home author- 
ities duly approved of these recommendations, with the exception 
of the official steamer, which they esteemed a rather luxurious 
extravagance. Nor did they concur in Bourke’s recommendation 
of Colonel Snodgrass as his deputy, though he held office for a short 
time as interim Governor of New South Wales. They took time 
to consider, and it was fully two years before they carried out the 
suggestions made to them, and appointed Mr. Latrobe. 

The long-looked-for land sale (of which particulars are given in 
a subsequent chapter) came off at last, and the flimsy huts of the 
adventurers began to be replaced by more substantial structures of 
timber and of brick. During the two years which intervened be- 
tween the first land sale and the arrival of Latrobe the impetus 
given to the settlement was enormous, and the rapid growth 
seemed to have turned the heads of the first-comers. When Mr. 
Robert Hoddle called the settlers together to compete for their 
freehold sites there were only about thirty-six buildings of every 
kind in the settlement, many of which were removed or demolished. 
This was in June, 1837, and when Mr. Latrobe landed in Septem- 
ber, 1839, he was received by a population of over 3,000 persons 
in a town that had fully 500 houses and at least one street, which, 
if it fell short of excellence in the matter of roadway, was suggestive 
of aspiration in the respectable display of shops. 

And with the requirements of such a rapidly growing popula- 
tion came the desire for readier communication with the outside 
world. In addition to the regular overland mail to Sydney, steam 
communication was established in June, 1837, the James Watt 
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making regular voyages to and fro, calling at Launceston. A 
subsidised mail-cart traversed the Werribee Plains, taking passen- 
gers to Geelong in about twelve hours, at a fare of £2 per head. 
Karly in 1839 the first direct mail to England was despatched by 
the barque Thomas Laurie, that also carried the first direct ship- 
ment of wool from the settlement, and on the 17th of June in that 
year the first two ships direct from Great Britain arrived, the 
Midlothian, from Leith, and the William Bryan, from London. 

Most of the religious denominations had arranged for Sunday 
Services, and were devising means for the erection of suitable 
churches and chapels. Two small newspapers had struggled into 
existence, the first, the Melbourne Advertiser, which the energetic 
John Pascoe Fawkner brought out on the 1st of January, 1838, 
passing through a troublesome infancy of nine weeks in manu- 
script before type or press could be obtained. Its rival, the Port 
Phillip Gazette, started some months later, kept matters very 
lively by the virulence of its attacks on its contemporary and 
everything else that had a Van Diemen’s Land origin. 

A Court of Petty Sessions was opened in July, 1838, in a 
rough log building at the south-west corner of Bourke and William 
Streets, and in May of the following year a regular Quarter Sessions 
was opened, having been established by an Act of the New South 
Wales Legislature. 

Mr. Backhouse, the Quaker missionary who visited Port Phillip 
in November, 1837, commented upon the very disadvantageous 
circumstances under which the business of the infant settlement 
was conducted. “ Almost everything,” he says, ‘‘ including labour, 
was paid for by order on Sydney or Van Diemen’s Land ; the dis- 
count required by the few persons who had cash was from 20 
to 40 per cent. A mechanic received half his wages in goods, 
charged at about 30 per cent. profit, and the rest in an order on 
which he paid his employer 10 per cent. discount for cash.”’ 

This burdensome “ rate of usance ’’ was not, however, destined 
to be of long continuance. In one of the early manuscript issues 
of Mr. J. P. Fawkner’s Melbourne Advertiser there appears an 
advertisement that on the 8th of February, 1838, Mr. W. F. A. 
Rucker would receive deposits and discount bills and orders on 
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Van Diemen’s Land for account, and under the responsibility of the 
Derwent Bank Company at Hobart Town. Under these respect- 
able auspices the exchange was fixed at the comparatively moderate 
rate of 5 per cent., at which it continued for many years. 

Six months later Mr. D. C. Macarthur, who lived to realise the 
marvellous changes that had metamorphosed the Melbourne of his 
youth, arrived from Sydney with the necessary cash, safes and 
appliances for the establishment of a branch of the Bank of Austral- 
asia, which he opened on the 28th of August in a small cottage in 
Little Collins Street, on the north side, a few doors west of Elizabeth 
Street. 

A branch of the Union Bank of Australia was opened about the 
same time on the north-east corner of Queen Street and Flinders 
Lane, under the management of Mr. William Highett, who, after 
his retirement from banking life, sat for many years in the Legis- 
lative Council of Victoria, both as a nominee and also under the 
new constitution. 

Considering that at this time the entire population of the settle- 
ment was estimated by Sir George Gipps at about 3,000, it must be 
admitted that the establishment of the three banks within the year 
implied not only a lavish provision for the financial requirements 
of the colonists, but an amount of faith in their future which 
happily proved to be well founded. 

The pioneer settlers of Port Phillip had not only an unswerving 
faith in their adopted country, but they lost no opportunity of pro- 
claiming it to the world at large. In Arden’s little book, Latest 
Information with regard to Australia Feliz, the finest Province of 
the Great Territory of New South Wales, printed in Melbourne, in 
1840, it is declared that ‘‘ Australia Felix,” from her favourable 
position both as regards the ‘‘actions of nature and of man, has 
acquired a foundation for future stability hitherto unparalleled in 
the history of colonisation”. Such being the universal belief, it 
is no wonder that the development of the country was the pro- 
minent theme of discussion whenever the commercial and pastoral 
interests took council together. And since that development—how- 
ever powerfully assisted by the energy and industry of the popula- 
tion—must be but slow without the stimulating aid of capital, yet 
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another bank was projected, which, being of local origin and 
management, was fondly expected to be more ready to risk its 
capital in advances on property than the conservative institutions 
which were controlled from distant centres, and which retained 
solemnly respectable theories on the subject of banking such as the 
eager impetuosity of the settlers could not brook. 

Accordingly, before the end of 1838, the Port Phillip Bank was 
projected, with a subscribed capital of £120,000 paid up to £50,000, 
and commenced business in a portion of the auction mart of Mr. 
Charles Williams, at the south-west corner of Collins and William 
Streets, opposite St. James’s Church, in 1839. It was ruled by a 
large and influential Board of Directors, including such well-known 
names as D. S. Campbell; Thomas Wills, Skene Craig, F. A. Pow- 
lett and Foster Fyans, but the dominant spirit at the board was 
Patricius W. Welsh (familiarly known as Paddy Welsh), and under 
his energetic guidance the refreshing rills of financial assistance 
were set flowing in all directions. The management was conferred 
on Mr. John Gardiner, whose name is embalmed in Melbourne 
annals as the sponsor of Gardiner’s Creek, a local tributary of the 
Yarra. 

At the outset the bank’s prospects seemed brilliant, for at the 
end of the first year it declared a dividend of 123 per cent., while 
its conservative competitors were glad to divide a modest 8 per 
cent. Elated with such a good beginning, the directors purchased 
the site in Collins Street East now occupied by the Bank of Victoria, 
on which they erected substantial premises and continued to bid for 
popularity. The effect of these liberal advances was soon evident 
in the creation of what the Americans call a ‘“ boom ” in the land 
market. 

At the first Government land sale, in June, 1837, the half-acre 
town lots realised an average of £35 each. At the second sale, 
in November of the same year, the average was raised to £42. 
Within a year after the establishment of this bank, on 14th Sep- 
tember, 1839, three of these lots, which had been purchased from 
the Crown by Mr. C. H. Ebden for £136, were sold by public 
auction for £10,224. Of course, such an enormous advance was 
discounting the future at a ruinous rate which no calm consideration 
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could justify; and as the bulk of the bank’s business assumed the 
form of helping such speculative buyers, it did not take long to lock 
up the whole of its resources in inconvertible securities. Early in 
1840 it was decided at a meeting of the shareholders to increase 
the bank’s capital and to open an office in London. But the new 
capital was not readily forthcoming, the principal shareholders 
having their hands pretty full with their liabilities on land specu- 
lations. It was therefore arranged to send Mr. Gardiner, the 
manager, to London to place the additional shares on the world’s 
money market, and thus obtain the required relief. He was not 
successful in his mission, for he neither opened a London office 
nor secured the assistance of the British capitalist, and he never 
returned to the colony. 

And thus the struggling township grew, drawing to itself as fast 
as possible those organisations that are supposed to regulate our 
religious, social, legal and financial requirements. Though it was 
literally on the edge of a wilderness, where unknown dangers were 
supposed to lurk in the shape of savages whose prowess was over- 
rated, the pioneers held it as an article of saving faith that great 
progress was in store for it. They were proud to show it at its best 
to Lady Franklin, the wife of the popular Governor of Van Diemen’s 
Land, who passed through on her way to Sydney overland, and 
sojourned for a couple of days in Fawkner’s hostelry to prepare 
herself for the laborious journey. The town was given over to 
the most exuberant festivity, and expressed its feelings by a “ gen- 
eral illumination,” Fawkner’s hotel, from its somewhat elevated 
position, its radiating effulgence and its promise of pyrotechnic 
marvels, being the rallying-point of the crowd. The proprietor 
having bought up all the fireworks in the place, probably at any 
time a very limited stock, was easily first in his display, and when 
the last rocket had fizzled out the weird shadows of the dead gum- 
trees, and the ungainly outlines of the rude habitations that dotted 
the allotments on Collins Street, were brought into strong relief by 
the fires of the assembled natives, who had organised a corroboree 
on an extensive scale in honour of the distinguished visitor, who 
would probably have preferred a night’s sound sleep. 

While Melbourne was thus taking on permanent shape, the 
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plains, the hills and the forests, for a hundred miles to the north, 
south and west, were being overrun by the fleecy immigrants on 
whose produce the first era of the colony’s wealth was to be built. 
Almost daily there were arrivals of one or more of the small fleet of 
sailing vessels bringing over stock from Launceston, which were 
landed at Williamstown or in Corio Bay. The Werribee Plains and 
the country right up to the Dividing Range were first occupied, and 
then, as the new-comers found the country about the Barwon and 
the Leigh fully stocked, they pushed on to the frontiers of the rich 
western district, undeterred by reports of hostile savages or by the 
loneliness of their surroundings. 

During 1837 the stream of the “ overlanders’”’ from New South 
Wales began to make an impression, and to bear evidence to the 
existence of much good pastoral country between the Dividing Range 
and the Murray. The first party which successfully compassed this 
adventurous journey with stock consisted of three men whose names 
are well known in connection with the progress of their adopted 
country. They were John Gardiner, Joseph Hawdon and John 
Hepburn. The latter, who was a master mariner, afterwards 
owner of the splendid Smeaton Estate, has given in the Letters of 
Victorian Pioneers a graphic account of the journey, which was 
completed just before Christmas, 1836. The reception which these 
pioneers met with in the settlement was not encouraging. They 
were regarded with much jealousy, and found it impossible to obtain 
accommodation for love or money. Provisions of all kinds were very 
dear, so they were enabled to profitably cater for the Christmas 
festivities by killing one of their bullocks and selling the meat at top 
prices. Seeking about for suitable pastures they crossed the Yarra 
at Dight’s Falls, and made the headquarters of the first cattle station 
in Victoria on the banks of Gardiner’s Creek, near its junction 
with the river. Here Gardiner, having brought his wife and family 
from Tasmania, settled down in a comfortable cottage, and devoted 
himself to growing prime beef for the settlement, until he emerged 
from his pastoral pursuits to take charge of the Port Phillip bank a 
few years later. Hepburn and Hawdon returned to Sydney in a 
ten-ton cutter, the former having on the overland journey lighted 
upon the spot which he then determined to make his home, and 
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eventually succeeded in securing, the celebrated Smeaton Hill 
estate, near Clunes. 

The success of this journey and the reports which reached 
Sydney of the Port Phillip country stimulated plenty of followers. 
The well-defined track which the heavy equipment of Major Mitchell’s 
party had made was easy enough to follow, and fairly suitable 
country was to be had for the selecting all along the line, while 
here and there estates of rare grazing capacity were to be found. 
Mr. C. H. Ebden, already occupying a station on the Murray, moved 
farther south, and established himself on the Goulburn with 9,000 
sheep, the first flock brought into the district from New South 
Wales. The mere names of the long list of overlanders in 1837 and 
1838 would fill pages, many of them destined to occupy prominent 
positions in the political and social evolution of the new country. 
It is a sufficient indication of the anticipated importance of the 
high road that early in 1838 the Government of New South Wales 
despatched two Assistant Surveyors overland to Port Phillip, with 
instructions to plot the best track on what had come to be known 
as “The Major’s Line,” and to indicate the most suitable place for 
fixing punts to cross the Murray, Ovens and Goulburn Rivers, and 
by the end of that year, 1838, the same Government had entered 
into a contract with Mr. Joseph Hawdon for the conveyance of a 
fortnightly mail between Sydney and Melbourne, The postage on 
letters was one shilling and threepence, and the time occupied in 
transit three weeks, but so rapid was the growth of the business 
that within a few months the mail was a weekly one and the time 
considerably shortened. 

While the northern plains of the colony were thus getting opened 
up to settlement, the Geelong district was running the metropolitan 
area pretty close in the matter of population. It is true the town 
itself had no official existence until near the end of 1838, being 
proclaimed in Sydney in October of that year, and the first sale of 
allotments announced for competition in that. city on the 14th of 
February, 1839. The hardship which this arrangement entailed 
on intending purchasers, as well as its injudiciousness, were fully 
manifested in the results, for out of fifty-three lots sold only ten 
fell to local residents. But without any security of tenure, or even 
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right of occupation, there had sprung up a small collection of 
settlers tenements on the banks of the Barwon, in what is now 
called South Geelong, fully a year before the Government recog- 
nised it; and by the end of 1837 there were something like thirty 
stations formed on the Barwon, the Leigh, the Moorabool, and on 
the Bellarine Peninsula. 

Indeed, as early as the 8th of June, 1837, a memorial, signed by 
no less than forty-six squatters in the Geelong district, was addressed 
to Sir Richard Bourke, urging the appointment of a resident police 
magistrate, and a small body of mounted police for the maintenance 
of order and the protection of the memorialists against what they 
considered the growing aggressiveness and hostility of the natives. 
Unlike the modern disciples of State Socialism, these sturdy pioneers, 
in preferring their request, manfully offered to defray the entire 
cost in any measure the Government might propose. 

The signatures to this document are nearly all those of well- 
known pioneers, most of whom rose with the country’s progress 
to great affluence, though not any of them played a leading part in 
its political development. The Manifolds, the Roadknights, the 
Murrays, Thos. Austin, Charles Swanston, Von Steiglitz, J. A. Cowie, 
Joseph Sutherland, and a dozen other names that were as household 
words in the western district in the “ forties,” left no mark on the 
political history of the colony that had proved so generous to them. 

The Sydney Government were not long in dealing with a re- 
quisition so influentially signed, and Captain Foster Fyans, formerly 
of the 4th Regiment, was appointed Police Magistrate for the 
district, and despatched from Sydney in September, accompanied 
by a clerk and three constables. The raising of a contingent of 
mounted police, if still deemed advisable, was relegated to the 
settlers of the district under the supervision of the new magistrate. 
Captain Fyans was prompt in recognising the suitability of Corio 
Bay for a place of permanent settlement, and, immediately on his 
installation, began to urge upon the Government the advisability of 
having a site for a town surveyed forthwith. The position he oc- 
cupied in point of salary and authority was on a par with that of 
Captain Lonsdale, and in one of the latest despatches addressed by 
Sir Richard Bourke to the Colonial Secretary, the British Cabinet 
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was again urged to appoint a resident Lieutenant-Governor who 
should have the control of these subordinate officials, who were so 
far removed from the principal seat of Government. Bourke pre- 
dicted that with the rapid increase of population, and the spread of 
pastoral settlement over so large an area of country, the number of 
these functionaries would have to be increased, and that under 
existing circumstances no proper supervision could be maintained 
from Sydney. In acknowledging this despatch to Bourke’s suc- 
cessor, Sir George Gipps, on 3rd April, 1838, Lord Glenelg confirms 
the appointments of Captain Fyans and the additional Puisne 
Judge to be utilised for Port Phillip, and promises to take the 
earliest opportunity of nominating a superintendent for the approval 
of Her Majesty. Either the selection proved more difficult than 
was anticipated, or the Cabinet had weightier matters in hand, for 
it was not until December that the appointment was offered to and 
accepted by Mr. Charles Joseph Latrobe. His official appointment 
was not actually made until the 4th of February, 1839, and he was 
directed to proceed in the first place to Sydney, an allowance of £400 
for his passage and outfit being granted by the Treasury. He reached 
Sydney on the 26th of July, and having remained about two months 
with Sir George Gipps to familiarise himself with the method of 
conducting colonial affairs, sailed for Melbourne in the steamer 
Pyramus, and landed in his new dominion on the 30th of September. 

His commission ‘‘ under the Great Seal of the territory of New 
South Wales,” handed to him in a letter from Mr. E. Deas Thom- 
son, the Colonial Secretary in Sydney, covered many pages of 
minute instructions as to his duties and responsibilities. 

His district was defined as ‘‘ that part of the territory of New 
South Wales which lies to the south of the 36th degree of south 
latitude, and between the 141st and 146th degrees of east longi- 
tude ’’. 

Within those limits he was to exercise the powers of a Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, and to stand in the same position in respect to 
the Governor of New South Wales as that functionary occupied in 
respect to the Secretary of State for the Colonies. Voluminous 
directions as to the organisation and control of minor departments 


are given, and amongst other things it is provided that all officers of 
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the Civil Government are to look to him as their immediate head ; 
all appointments where the salary does not exceed £100 per annum 
are vested in him, but beyond that amount they must be reported 
for the approval of the Governor at Sydney; he may suspend any 
Government officer appointed in the colony, but not such as hold 
appointments direct from the Crown; in all cases where the pre- 
servation of peace is concerned he may call for the assistance of 
the officer in charge of Her Majesty’s troops, but he must carefully 
avoid any interference in military matters, and have no control 
whatever over expenses defrayed out of the military chest; in the 
case of assigned servants, he is specially prohibited from withdrawing 
convicts from the service of any individual without the express 
order of the Governor; he may not exercise the prerogative of the 
Crown in pardoning offenders or remitting punishment, but in all 
applications of such remission the appeal should come through him, 
and be supported by his opinion and that of the presiding judge or 
magistrate ; finally, his attention was specially invited to the whole 
question of the treatment of the aborigines, and for his information 
and guidance in this very important duty he was furnished with a 
copy of all Government orders on the subject, and of the instruc- 
tions issued to the Chief Protector of the aborigines and the 
Commissioner of Crown lands. 

The humanitarian instinct was very strong under the régime of 
Lord Glenelg, and the regulations in force, though unhappily falling 
short of their intentions, were conceived in a very philanthropic 
spirit. 

In laying down these paternal regulations for the good govern- 
ment of the handful of adventurers who had come to stay, the 
authorities in Downing Street had little anticipation of the rapidity 
with which the community would outgrow them, and how soon, 
with swelling numbers and increasing wealth, they would resent 
being the dependents of a dependency, but would insist on the 
privileges enjoyed to-day, the right to make their own laws and 
spend their own revenue, without reference to any Government 
but the one elected from amongst themselves. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PORT PHILLIP ASSOCIATION—ITS CLAIMS AND COLLAPSE. 


In order to avoid a too frequent interference with the continuity of 
the narrative, it is desirable to deal with the protracted negotiations 
between the first adventurers and the British and Colonial Govern- 
ments in a separate chapter. 

The Port Phillip Association, which was assailed by Mr. John 
Pascoe Fawkner with savage ridicule and scornful denunciation for 
more than twenty years after it had ceased to exist, formed the 
subject of many a caustic article in the Sydney Press, and was 
treated generally with an amount of obloquy which savoured strongly 
of injustice. It must be conceded that its claims in their entirety 
were really untenable, but they were not without precedent, and 
it is only in view of subsequent developments that they now appear 
so preposterous. The enormous tracts of land granted by the 
British Government to officials and capitalists in Western Australia 
attracted no adverse comment, because the lack of progress in that 
colony left these vast estates most unprofitable acquirements. Had 
Perth, however, become a second Melbourne, the wrong done to 
the community would have been less defensible than a moderate 
recognition of the claims of Batman and his friends, because in no 
sense were the grantees there entitled to their possessions in virtue 
of discovery or exploration. Undoubtedly, the value of the Port 
Phillip district would, sooner or later, have attracted attention if the 
Association had not existed ; but to the leading spirits of that com- 
pany belongs, at least, the credit of having made it available to 
settlement earlier than would otherwise have been the case, and, 
what is even more important, of having practically forced the 


Government of the day to admit its importance and its suitability 


for colonisation. 
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The particulars of the formation of the Association have already 
been given in Chapter V., and it is only necessary to add that the 
majority oi the partners in the adventure were men of a superior 
status to the average Van Diemen’s Land settler. They included 
in their ranks members of some of the learned professions, Govern- 
ment officials, merchants and bankers. They not only brought a 
practised intelligence to bear on their enterprise, but they liberally 
backed their opinions by a considerable monetary expenditure. 
Above all, they were scrupulously careful to protect the rights of 
the aborigines, and, as their Deed of Association, already quoted, 
shows, the colonising principles which they adopted were such that, 
if carried out in their integrity, they would have rendered Govern- 
ment supervision almost unnecessary. And yet had they been an 
organised gang of cattle stealers, they could hardly have been 
warned off more roughly by the Government, or more persistently 
denounced by a large number of their contemporaries, who were 
playing a lone hand in the same game of territorial acquisition. 

Probably the chief reason for the denunciation of the Sydney 
Press is to be found in the fact of the Association having at the out- 
set made their request to Governor Arthur, and to the unmistakably 
friendly feeling which he manifested towards them. Fawkner was 
never weary of attributing to personal greed on the part of Governor 
Arthur the favour which he showed to the adventurers, but he 
was never able to adduce any proof of direct interest, and his sus- 
picions were certainly not shared by the colonists generally. That 
the Governor took a sympathetic interest in the movement is un- 
doubted, and in addition to the fact that his nephew had a share in 
the partnership, and that his former Attorney-General was the 
moving spirit of the enterprise, it is not unlikely that he had an 
ambition to extend his authority to such a region of promise. 
Certainly he was justified, in view of the existing means of communi- 
cation, in assuming that it would be more conveniently supervised 
from Van Diemen’s Land, whence all the settlers came, than from 
the remote centre of the New South Wales Government. _ 

And if, as the Association claimed in the first letter to the Colo- 
nial Secretary, the district was not within the limit of New South 
Wales, both the Governor and the adventurers had a reasonable 
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basis for their action. They might have also been misled by the 
fact that no protest had emanated from Sydney, and no interference 
had been attempted with the Henty family in their venture at 
Portland Bay; though it is possible that, as the Hentys had asked 
no Government protection, and had very much kept their own 
counsel, their intrusion may have been ofħcially unnoticed. 

To tell the story of the Association’s claims it becomes necessary 
to revert to the despatches transmitted by Governor Arthur and 
Governor Bourke to Lord Glenelg, the Colonial Secretary, towards 
the end of the year 1835. Their substance has already been given 
in a previous chapter, and early in 1836 replies to both reached the 
Colonies. To Governor Arthur Glenelg lays down at some length 
the principles which have actuated the British Government in dealing 
with all schemes by private adventurers for acquiring land by pur- 
chase from the natives, and expresses his regret, in view of Mr. 
Batman’s commendable conduct towards the aborigines, that he is 
unable to advise the Crown to sanction the proceedings of that 
gentleman and his associates. The despatch closes with a promise 
to give every consideration to Arthur’s proposal to form a settlement 
at Port Phillip under the jurisdiction of the Supreme Court of Van 
Diemen’s Land, to which the Colonial Secretary sees ‘‘some very 
serious objections ”. Itis a reasonable supposition from this promise 
that the Colonial Secretary did not at the time regard the new 
territory as certainly within the limits of New South Wales, and 
this view is strengthened by the existence of a minute in the Record 
Office, dated 17th December, 1838, to the effect that Arthur’s recom- 
mendation cannot be recognised, since it would militate against the 
engagements entered into with the South Australian Company. 

To Sir Richard Bourke Glenelg was equally explicit in refusing 
any recognition of rights acquired by purchase from the natives, 
and maintaining the right of the Crown to the soil on which the 
new settlements were proposed to be effected. He says: ‘“ Although 
many circumstances have combined to render me anxious that the 
aborigines should be placed under a zealous and effective protection, 
and that their rights should be studiously defended, I yet believe 
that we should consult very ill for the real welfare of that helpless 
and unfortunate race, by recognising in them any right to alienate 
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to private adventurers the land of the colony; such a concession 
would subvert the foundation on which all proprietary rights in 
New South Wales at present rest, and defeat a large part of the 
most important regulations of the local Government’’. The reason 
assigned, though good enough from a politico-economic point of view, 
is somewhat of a non sequitur, as it certainly has no bearing upon 
the rights of the aborigines. 

The Association had, however, good grounds for anticipating 
opposition, and had promptly despatched one of their number, George 
Mercer, to England to fight out the question under the best legal 
direction obtainable. Though the chances were all against him from 
the first, the indomitable Mercer stood by his mission manfully, and 
came up afresh after every rebuff with a pertinacity that must have 
sorely tried the stately courtesy of the Colonial Secretary. He 
opened the proceedings with an able letter to Lord Glenelg, dated 
26th January, 1836, in which he claimed the favourable consideration 
of the Crown to the application for a grant of the territory indicated 
in the names of John Batman and Charles Swanston in trust for 
the members of the Association. Apart from the rights supposed 
to accrue under the conveyance executed by the ‘‘ Aboriginal Chiefs,” 
he based the request prospectively upon ‘‘ the formation of a nucleus 
for a free and useful colony, founded upon principles of conciliation 
and civilisation, of philanthropy, morality and temperance, without 
danger of its ever becoming onerous to the mother-country, and 
calculated to insure the well-being and comfort of the native oc- 
cupants, the proposed system instructing and protecting, not exter- 
minating them’’. He points this moral by a pleasing fiction to the 
effect that if the Association were disturbed in their occupation of 
the land, ceded by the tribes under treaties tabooed with the sacred 
symbols of their chiefs, then the simple savages would lose all faith 
in their white invaders, and nothing short of their extermination 
would enable any other occupiers to hold the land. 

However humane were the instincts of Lord Glenelg, he appears 
to have braced himself up to meeting this terrible alternative, and 
having finally come to a definitive conclusion as to the exact where- 
abouts of Port Phillip, he briefly replied on the 15th of February 
that the territory in question was a part of the colony of New South 
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Wales, and that the Crown could not recognise any titles to land 
acquired there except under the conditions prescribed in the Com- 
mission held by the Governor, Sir Richard Bourke. 

To any ordinary negotiation this reply would seem to have closed 
the correspondence, but Mercer was not so easily discomfited. The 
ground which he now took up was the importance of raising the 
character of the colonial possessions by ceasing to make them mere 
penal settlements, and to limit that unhappy taint to the districts 
already so occupied. His letter of the 16th of March sets out so 
fully the precedents for the application and the extent of the 
financial responsibility the Association is prepared to undertake, 
that it is worthy of being given in full, and will serve as a fair 
saraple of the ability with which the correspondence was conducted. 
The full text of the letter is as follows :— 

“My Lorp, 

“ I have had the honour to receive your Lordship’s letter of 
the 15th of February, in reply to my address under date 26th 
January, 1836, intimating that His Majesty’s Government cannot 
acknowledge any title to the lands acquired by the Port Phillip 
Association, except upon the terms prescribed in the Commission 
and instructions issued to Governor Sir Richard Bourke, the lands 
in question constituting a part of the colony of New South Wales. 

“Sir R. Bourke’s Commission and instructions have reference, 
I presume, alone to a penal colony, and, moreover, it may not be 
impossible that the said Commission and instructions were drawn at 
a time when the British Government deemed it expedient to meet 
and counteract a disposition evidenced by the Government of France 
to form a colony on that part of Australia; consequently, the terri- 
tory of New South Wales might have been extended far beyond the 
limits adapted to a penal colony. 

‘“ Port Phillip is about 600 miles from Sydney, and 400 from the 
nearest lands of that colony yet occupied by British subjects with 
the sanction of Government, and will not, therefore, under the slow 
and regular march of population, be located as a penal colony until 
some very distant period. 

“ I have been given to understand that it is not the intention of 
His Majesty’s Government to extend or increase penal colonies; and 
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the same power that joined Port Phillip to, can, I conclude, with 
equal facility and propriety, dissever it from, New South Wales, 
greatly, I conceive, to the advantage of the mother-country. 

‘“‘These lands, unless formed into a free colony, must, I am 
humbly of opinion, lie dormant, or be grazed by squatters only, for 
a century to come; whereas, if now granted by the Crown to the 
Geelong and Dutigalla Association upon equitable terms, they will 
be speedily rendered a valuable acquisition to the State. 

“I may be permitted to observe, that the purchase of the tract 
of land ceded by the native chiefs to the Association, upon the terms 
prescribed in the Commission and instructions to Governor Bourke, 
is out of all question, unless the advantages of a full portion of con- 
vict labour were accorded, as well to the body purchasing as for 
public purposes of general improvement, making roads, bridges, etc., 
thus involving the necessity of an expensive Government establish- 
ment, civil and military, for the improvement of the colony, for the 
control of the prisoners, and for the protection of the settlers ; in fact, 
planting another penal colony, with all its concomitant charges to 
the parent state. 

‘‘The Association profess their wish to be a free colony, without 
pecuniary sacrifice to the mother-country; at the same time, every 
member of it is aware of the absolute necessity of the presence of 
British local authorities to see that due protection be extended to all, 
and that justice be done to the aborigines, whose welfare and general 
improvement the Association takes a pride in declaring to be one of 
its objects, as evinced by the tribute paid to and arrangements made 
with the natives. 

“It is unnecessary for me to call your Lordship’s attention to 
the fatal consequences at Hunter’s River (about 100 miles only from 
the capital) of the absence of such amicable arrangements and the 
presence of runaway convicts, these combined causes operating de- 
struction and murders in every direction. Yet I may take the 
liberty, as pertinent to the subject, and not perhaps so well known 
to your Lordship, to advert to the many acts of aggression committed 
by the whalers and others at Portland Bay, where a tract of country 
has lately been granted by the Home Government, formerly refused 
to an application made by memorial through Colonel Arthur (please 
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see ultimate paragraph of Mr. Colonial Secretary Montagu’s reply 
of 3rd July, 1835, to Mr. Batman)—this tract having been oc- 
cupied without previous friendly intercourse with the natives, and 
being beyond the operation of any present law, consequently without 
local government or authorities. 

“ Assuming it, as I humbly do, to be the bounden duty of both 
Government and the soliciting grantees to extend to these benighted 
people a full measure of kindness and protection, and, if possible, the 
blessings of Christianity, in lieu of advantages to be derived from the 
possession of the soil by the British Empire and the Association, I 
would presume to suggest to your Lordship that a Crown grant 
be given at a moderate quit-rent, sufficient for the support of a small, 
but, for the present, adequate establishment, appointed by the Crown 
to superintend and protect all parties in and connected with a new 
free colony. This acceded to by Government, the matter would 
resolve into a question of amount. 

‘“ Although, as occupants in a free colony, the Association would 
labour under many and great pecuniary and other disadvantages, 
comparatively with those located in a penal settlement, yet the 
body for whom I act would not, I have reason to believe, object 
to the Van Diemen’s Land Company being taken as an archetype 
to found upon. And this being acceded to by your Lordship, the 
following statement would be the result. I may be permitted to 
premise, that that Company selected 250,000 acres of available 
land in six different and distant localities, being allowed 110,000 
acres more, supposed, useless lands, and not valued to them, and 
that they do or may have the full amount of their quit-rent, or even 
much more, returned to them, through the means of convict labour, 
unknown in a free colony. 

“The Van Diemen’s Land Company have 360,000 acres, 250,000 
of land fit for tillage and pasturage, at 2s. 6d., equal to £31,250; 
quit-rent 13 per cent., equal to £468 15s., redeemable at twenty 
years’ purchase, or £9,375 sterling, quit-rent not payable until the 
expiration of five years from the date of the grant or charter. This 
latter stipulation the Association—deeming an immediate super- 
intendency by a Government Commissioner or officers, for the due 
protection of all parties, of the utmost importance—would dispense 
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with, and willingly commence payment at the expiration of six 
months from the arrival of such Commissioner and authorities on 
the spot, always looking for a local expenditure of the quit-rent 
for the benefit of the colony. Based on this principle, and reckoning 
500,000 acres in the tract ceded in June last by the chiefs to the 
Association, the quit-rent would amount to £937 10s.; but as this 
might not be deemed a sufficient sum for the proposed establishment, 
were the tract to the east of the ceded territories to be included in 
the grant or charter, as delineated on the accompanying map by 
lines from C thirty-five miles due south to E, and from E thirty- 
two miles about south-west to D at Good Water Creek on Port 
Phillip—the whole estimated to contain on a liberal scale 750,000 
acres of land fit for tillage and pasturage, which can scarcely be 
expected, the territory lying in one continuous tract—the Association 
would thus be placed on such grounds as to justify a payment of 
£1,406 5s. per annum quit-rent, equal to the support of adequate 
public authorities, until the colony become, by population and 
trade, of importance sufficient to require a larger establishment, to 
be supported by a regular system of light duties on all imports, 
except those of British manufacture. Taking this view of the 
matter, the Association would become liable for an annual payment 
as follows :— 


& B D 

‘“ Tribute for present tract ceded  - - 200 0 

m proposed extended tract, say = - 120 0 0 

‘“ Total tribute to Native Chiefs - - 320 0 O0 

‘‘ Quit-rent to the British Government - 1,406 5 0 
“Salary to Dr. Thomson, now acting in the 
combined capacities of Catechist and 

Surgeon, on an allowance of _ - - 180 0 0 

£1,906 5 0 


“The associated body would naturally expect to be relieved from 
the burden of Dr. Thomson’s salary, who would become a Govern- 
ment officer on the establishment, when payment of quit-rent 
commenced. 
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“Your Lordship will not fail to have observed the result of 
a late expedition sent to follow up Captain Sturt’s discoveries, 
behind Lake Alexandrina, which had returned, having suffered loss 
in a skirmish with the natives. A circumstance that could not 
have occurred had an amicable intercourse with these unhappy 
beings been previously, as in our case, established ; but instances 
of this description are too numerous to trouble your Lordship 
with. 

“In conclusion, I may be permitted to observe that, inde- 
pendently of British interests, on the score of humanity alone, 
I humbly conceive it to behove His Majesty’s Ministers to take 
this subject into their most serious consideration, and, with as little 
delay as possible, to plant British authorities at Port Phillip for 
the prevention of exterminating conflicts, which will, I fear, in- 
evitably ensue, as some squatters have possessed themselves of 
lands in the neighbourhood, without any previous arrangement with 
the natives, and also to give legitimate protection to flocks of great 
value (£20,000 to £30,000) belonging to the Association, now grazing 
on the ceded tract. 

“ I have the honour to be, my Lord, 

“ Your Lordship’s most obedient humble Servant, 
(Signed) ‘Gro. MERCER.” 

A fortnight later Lord Glenelg replied briefly and decisively to 
the effect that he intended instructing the Governor of New South 
Wales to arrange for the proper official supervision of the new 
settlement, and to put up the lands there at such a reduced upset 
price as, upon full consideration of the state of the infant settlement, 
he might consider reasonable. He dissented, however, from the pro- 
posal to accept a quit-rent, that plan having now been generally 
abandoned by the Crown. He did not condescend to any examina- 
tion of the precedents cited, or attempt to controvert the arguments 
of the writer on any other point. 

If plain speaking was to count for anything, it must have been 
evident to Mercer that there was little chance of what was equiva- 
lent to a free grant, and a change of tactics was necessary. It was 
clearly resolving itself into a financial question, and the main 
object of subsequent correspondence was to see how good a bargain 
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could be made. On the 6th of April Mr. Mercer again addressed the 
Colonial Secretary, contending that while the plan of selling lands 
by auction is undoubtedly beneficial in the already settled districts, 
it would be inequitable to admit other parties to enter into com- 
petition with the Association for a property, the whole value of 
which had been created by their exertions and with their capital. 
He alleged that the heavy charges and great labour they had in- 
curred, and especially the principles of justice and liberality on 
which they had proceeded, hitherto unknown in the history of 
the British Colonies, entitled them to a special consideration. As 
a last resort, therefore, he proposed that the tract ceded by the 
natives, together with about an equal parcel to the westward, in 
all about 3,000 square miles, should be sold to the Association at 
the price of £20 per square mile, half the amount to be paid in 
instalments, at the rate of £3,000 per annum, to be applied by the 
Government for purposes of emigration or otherwise, as they may 
deem proper ; and the other half to be expended on roads, bridges 
and public works in the colony, over the same period, under the 
administration of a Board composed of equal representatives of the 
Government and the Association. 

In those days of untempered officialism this suggestion was 
resented by the ruling authorities, and in Sydney especially the 
proposal was scouted as an impertinent attempt to seize the 
government of the new province. It was also an injudicious 
step to enclose with the letter a copy of the opinion of Dr. 
Lushington that the right to the soil did not rest in the Crown, 
especially as that opinion was not endorsed by the other learned 
counsel consulted, and was not supported by any arguments. On 
the 14th of the same month Sir George Grey replied, by direction 
of the Colonial Secretary, stating that the Crown must decline to 
acquiesce in the opinion of Dr. Lushington, which was assumed to 
be advanced under a misapprehension of the case. The letter goes 
on to say that any departure from the recognised methods of 
alienating colonial lands would involve a breach of faith with the 
numerous persons already holding property under them, and could 
not be entertained. The proposal to purchase 3,000 square miles 
for £60,000 under the conditions offered seemed to the Minister to 
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have insuperable objections, no purchase of that magnitude having 
ever been known in the modern history of colonisation. Moreover, 
the Crown was without any evidence of the value of the land it was 
asked to part with, and for this reason alone the matter must 
necessarily be dealt with on the spot, under the regulations ad- 
ministered by Sir Richard Bourke. The final paragraph of the 
letter shows that Lord Glenelg was beginning to believe that a 
reasonable claim had been made out for some consideration, for 
he promises to ‘‘instruct the Governor to have a careful and just 
regard to the circumstances stated in your letter, and to make 
every arrangement which may appear to him to be reasonable for 
protecting the fair claims of the persons who have already resorted 
to Port Phillip, to a priority in the purchase, on moderate and easy 
terms, of any lands which they may have already occupied, or on 
which they may have actually effected any improvement ”. 

This concession, slight as it was, gave rise to much future trouble, 
for while the applicants regarded it as an assurance that they were 
not to be subjected to open competition, Sir Richard Bourke very 
properly held that such an interpretation was incompatible with his 
general instructions. 

On the 23rd of April Mercer was again in evidence, and by letter 
withdrew apologetically the legal opinion of Dr. Lushington, and re- 
duced his suggested pre-emption of 3,000 square miles to a maximum 
grant of 2,560 acres to each of the seventeen members of the Associa- 
tion, equal to sixty-eight square miles in all, on the territory ceded by 
the natives under the original treaty. If the Minister would grant 
these selections, either free, or at a very reduced price, permanent 
buildings would be at once erected, and portions of the land brought 
under cultivation, thus forming the nucleus for enlarged farms and 
holdings, by purchase or otherwise, when the Government arrange- 
ments would permit. He urged, meanwhile, that orders should be 
issued to prevent squatters intruding upon the lands ceded to the 
Association, lest the natives, who felt themselves in honour bound 
to give possession to the proper grantees, should fall upon such 
intruders and expel them by force. It was probably some mis- 
giving as to the attitude of Sir Richard Bourke that induced him to 
close his letter with a recommendation that if Port Phillip were 
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constituted a subordinate colony, of which, perhaps, Western Port 
might be considered a better location for the capital, its proximity to 
Van Diemen’s Land would render Hobart Town a more suitable 
centre of control than Sydney, and greatly facilitate intercourse re- 
presenting the Crown. 

The reference to Western Port as possibly preferable to the 
Yarra for the site of the capital appears to have been of rather a 
haphazard character, and can hardly have been in accordance with 
the views of the other members of the Association. 

On the 10th of May the Colonial Secretary replied to the effect 
that his instructions had already been despatched to the Governor 
of New South Wales, and he could only hope that they would be 
found “to embrace every provision which is required by a due 
regard to the interests and reasonable expectations of the parties 
by whom the settlement at Port Phillip has been made’’. Here 
again was something which the Association joyfully caught at as a 
recognition of their claims to priority of possession. But the gleam 
of encouragement which Mercer might have experienced from the 
somewhat ambiguous phrase was dashed by the apparent intention 
to transfer the negotiations to the other side of the world. Aftera 
period of sober reflection he determined not to recognise that he 
was beaten, and ventured to address the Minister again on the 29th 
of June, ostensibly to ask for a copy of the instructions forwarded 
to Sir Richard Bourke. In doing this he seized the opportunity of 
playing upon Glenelg’s known sympathies with the aborigines by 
dilating upon the extra charges which were being incurred by the 
Association in satisfying their clamorous appetites, and the steps 
which were being taken for the introduction and maintenance of an 
efficient contingent of missionaries. 

The seed apparently again fell upon stony ground, for no bene- 
ficial result ensued, and the copy of the instructions was formally 
refused. 

It took Mercer nearly six months to make up his mind for 
another effort, and during that period the Colonial Secretary, whose 
hands were pretty full with the impending Canadian rebellion, was 
allowed to forget Australia. But on the 14th of December Mercer 
was good enough to bring it back to his recollection by forwarding 
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him a glowing account of the progress of the new settlement at the 
Antipodes, stating, amongst other things, that between November, 
1835, and May, 1836, upwards of 20,000 sheep had been landed 
in Port Phillip from the Tamar, and upwards of £50,000 already 
expended, evidencing the great and growing importance of the new 
colony. He takes the opportunity meekly to refer to the Minister’s 
despatch to Sir Richard Bourke, and to express an opinion that his 
Lordship’s instructions scarcely seemed to convey such specific 
orders to grant special immunities to the founders of the new 
colony as some paragraphs in previous communications to the 
writer had led him to expect; he, however, indulges in the hope 
that subsequent instructions may have been more favourable to 
himself and colleagues. After this diplomatic introduction he re- 
turns once more boidly to business, and submits a fresh offer for 
1,000 square miles, for which he increases his bid by 50 per cent. 
He tenders payment at the rate of £30 per square mile, in ten 
annual instalments, the money to be expended at the discretion of 
the Government for the benefit of that portion of the colony com- 
prised in the ceded tract. He concludes his letter by saying that he 
has invested £20,000 of his own money in agricultural and pastoral 
pursuits in the Colonies, and is even now preparing to despatch a 
number of suitable emigrants to Port Phillip by the first good vessel 
sailing from the port of Leith. 

But neither the sinking of his capital in colonial development 
nor the effort to help the Government in getting rid of some of its 
redundant population secured to Mercer the consideration he pleaded 
for. The Colonial Secretary's reply on 31st December was brief 
and uncompromising. He had sent his instructions to the Governor 
of New South Wales, and he could not interfere with that officer’s 
administration without ‘‘ producing extreme and irreparable con- 
fusion ”. 

Like a litigant who has unsuccessfully appealed, it now became 
necessary to go through the form of taking ‘‘ counsel’s opinion ”. 
Mr. William Burge, of Lincoln’s Inn, whose decision on the case 
submitted to him has been frequently reprinted as a model deliver- 
ance, was again consulted, all the correspondence being laid before 
him. In his opinion the Government ideas of colonisation and 
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settlement were a muddle ; but the legal position of the Association 
was weak, and it would be useless to ‘‘ kick against the pricks ”. 
The prudent course would be to make the most of the admission in 
the Minister’s letter of 14th April, and try by the aid of it to wring 
the best terms obtainable out of the Governor of New South Wales. 
And while this was being done, Parliament might be directly in- 
voked by getting the recent Committee on Crown Lands reappointed, 
before whom the whole proceedings of the Association might gain 
publicity, and the favourable recognition which Mr. Burge believed 
them to deserve. It would of course be impossible to get the Com- 
mittee reappointed without the concurrence of the Cabinet, and as 
it would probably have been fatal to the issue to have appealed 
to Parliament in opposition to the Ministry, steps were taken to 
bring pressure to bear on the Colonial Secretary to sanction the 
Committee. For this purpose Mr. David Robertson had two inter- 
views with the Minister in January, 1837, and though at first he 
seemed hopeful of some advantage being obtained, before the end 
of the month all doubt was set at rest by curt intimation that the 
Government would not move for the renewal of the required Com- 
mittee, and that Lord Glenelg had nothing more to say on the 
subject. 

Miss Martineau describes the Colonial Secretary as a man who 
was respected for his large information and clear sagacity. But his 
indolence was extreme, and so thoroughly constitutional as to be 
inveterate. This throws some light on his manifest desire not to 
be “ bothered ” about matters that other people could attend to. 

Mr. Mercer continued to protest and appeal for fully another 
year, but the negotiations had practically passed beyond him to the 
arena of the Executive Council of the Government of New South 
Wales. 

The instructions to Sir Richard Bourke, so often referred to and 
deemed by Mercer and his associates so inadequate, were supposed 
to be contained in the despatch of 13th April, 1836, which authorised 
the Governor to arrange for a settlement at Port Phillip, under the 
established conditions; but there is no indication in it of the implied 
promise of the Minister to Mercer, that the Governor would be in- 
structed to have a special regard to their claims. In Sir Richard 
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Bourke’s reply, however, dated 15th September, 1836, after re- 
porting the steps he had taken for the control of the settlement, he 
says that he has informed Mr. Batman of the proposed opening of 
the district for location, and requested that some one on behalf of 
the company should attend at Sydney to arrange the terms on 
which the Association would be permitted to retain some part of 
the land they had taken possession of. 

Batman could not go in person, but Messrs. Swanston, J. T. 
Gellibrand and James Simpson were duly empowered for the pur- 
pose, and proceeded to Sydney to lay their case before the local 
Executive. To minimise talk, and to give opportunity for a careful 
examination of these claims, they drew up a very complete me- 
morandum of what they contended for, and transmitted it to the 
Governor a few weeks in advance. The main grounds of the claim 
rested upon the treaty made with the natives, not as conferring any 
legal title, but as implying the right to an equitable consideration, 
which had been already recognised by Lord Glenelg in the oft- 
quoted letter of 14th April. They set out, in some detail, the ex- 
penses already incurred in stocking the country with sheep, and 
urged that fully three-fourths of this was incurred before they heard 
of the Governor’s proclamation of 26th August, 1835, and while 
they had good grounds for supposing that their enterprise would be 
favourably regarded rather than opposed. They considered them- 
selves bound in honour to the natives to continue the expenditure 
of £800 a year for their benefit, whatever might be the decision of 
the Government; but, if their claims were favourably entertained, 
and their treaty with the natives confirmed, they would be willing 
to pay from £2,000 to £3,000 a year in addition towards the expenses 
of the Government. In a later communication (20th October, 1836) 
they say that if in response to the Governor’s proclamation they 
had withdrawn from their occupation, and abandoned their treaty 
with the natives, the result would have been that instead of the 
existing settlement of 200 persons, and stock to the value of 
£100,000, the country would still be exclusively occupied by the 
native tribes, and this extensive field for British enterprise would 
be lying unproductive. 


But the Executive Council, having been entrusted with the re- 
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sponsible duties of arbitration, were not allowed to concentrate their 
attention on this one claim. Petitions poured in upon them from all 
the unauthorised occupants of the pastoral solitudes of Port Phillip. 
One, with over forty signatures attached, was supported by a delegate 
from Hobart Town, in the person of Mr. John Dobson, and made a 
strong point of the fact that while the memorialists had undergone 
equal hardships and expenditure in giving a new colony to the 
British Crown, they had carefully abstained from intruding on its 
just prerogative, by making any fanciful purchases from the natives, 
though they alleged that they had equal opportunities with the 
Association of doing so. Another petition from residents in Van 
Diemen’s Land who had sent over stock to Port Phillip, bearing 
amongst others the signature of Mr. W. J. T. Clarke, asked that 
they should be placed on the same footing as to any advantages 
His Excellency might be pleased to afford to others, and claimed 
that they sent no delegate, because they were quite satisfied to 
trust to his known justice and impartiality. 

With these documents before them the Executive set to work, 
and on the 21st of October recorded their decision in an exhaustive 
official minute, At the outset they recognised that to comply literally 
with the Secretary of State’s instructions, which were to put the 
land at Port Phillip up for sale, and at the same time to allow 
any priority of purchase was impracticable. They therefore set to 
work to discover in what way their case differed from that of the 
numerous other unauthorised occupiers of Crown lands in New 
South Wales, and on the grounds of discovery and the transfer 
of capital from Van Diemen’s Land they decided against them. 
They somewhat ungenerously belittled the idea of discovery, by 
saying that it was no more than could be claimed by any stock- 
holder within the colonial boundary pushing on to the outlying 
tracts of country which he desired to occupy. And as for the in- 
troduction of capital, which at one time commanded equivalent 
free grants of land, that practice had now been finally abandoned 
by the Crown. The claim was therefore limited to the steps taken 
and expenses incurred by the Association, under an erroneous opinion 
of the validity of their treaty with the natives, to the extent that it 
existed prior to the Governor's proclamation of 26th August, 1835. 
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Any recognition of claims arising out of events subsequent to that 
date would amount to a bounty by the Crown for a disregard of its 
own authority. Under this aspect all the other petitions were dis- 
missed from further consideration. It was therefore decided, not as 
an admission of any right, but as a gratuitous act, only justifiable 
under the express authority of the British Cabinet, that the Associa- 
tion should be called upon to furnish the Government with a detailed 
account of all expenses incurred prior to the date named. And 
when this account had been approved, the Council recommended 
that the Association should be allowed the amount, together with 
all their outlay on the natives, as a remission in the purchase of 
land at Port Phillip, which was to be set up at the usual price 
of five shillings per acre. The Council reminded the Association 
that if the remission conceded to them was less than appeared to be 
contemplated by the Colonial Secretary in his correspondence with 
Mr. Mercer, the assessment of their claim had been left to the local 
authorities, because they possessed a better knowledge of the situation 
and its surroundings than could be expected of the Minister. 

It is needless to say that the decision did not satisfy the dele- 
gates. Again and again they returned to the charge, pleading hard 
for what they contended the Colonial Secretary had promised them, 
‘priority of purchase at a moderate upset price,” instead of a re- 
mission on the cost of land purchased in open competition. But it 
was all in vain. Governor Bourke, having firmly maintained his 
position, advised Lord Glenelg on the 12th of November of the 
decision come to, and pointed out that he believed the Association 
really recognised that they had been treated with every consideration. 
He thought it not unlikely that a renewed application would be 
made in England, and in such case he urged the Minister to con- 
firm the action of the Council, one of the reasons assigned being, 
that while the decision had not ‘created any very bitter dis- 
appointment to the company,” it had been generally satisfactory 
to the rest of the community. 

And so on the 26th of November the Executive Council fixed 
the money value to be allowed as under :— 
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On account of the blacks - - - - - £2,890 
Purchase and charter of vessel - - - - 2,600 
Expenses of Messrs. Batman and Wedge - - 2,010 


The former in treating with the natives, the 
latter in surveying the country 


£7,000 


The decision finally minuted remained unaltered, but not with- 
out repeatedly renewed attempts made, both in England and in the 
Colonies, to get it reviewed. Several of the original members of 
the Association had parted with their interests at a great sacrifice, 
and when the matter was brought to an issue not half of the 
number were represented. At a land sale held in Sydney on 13th 
February, 1838, an agent for the Association bought some blocks 
of land lying to the westward of Geelong, altogether about 9,500 
acres for £7,919 7s. 7d., of which sum £7,000 was remitted in 
terms of the Council’s minute. 

The controversy which has thus been related at such length was 
not of a character to enlist violent partisans on either side. Apart 
from those directly interested in the Association, few could be 
found who would not admit that its claims were unduly grasping, 
its aboriginal philanthropy too loudly proclaimed, its effect of 
expenditure exaggerated, and the result of its labours from a 
national point of view largely accidental. On the other hand, the 
public verdict will probably be that the Government of the day 
acted with a parsimony bordering on huckstering; and that the 
Colonial Secretary certainly led the applicants to believe at one 
time that he intended to do more for them than the local admini- 
strator considered himself empowered to carry out. It is needless 
to travel over the ground again, or to cite the numerous precedents 
where men had been endowed by the Crown with enormously 
valuable estates for merely undertaking to employ a number of 
convict servants, and thus relieve the Crown of their maintenance. 
Much of the apparent hardship was due to the then recent radical 
changes in dealing with Crown lands, and to the transition state 
of land regulations. Beyond this, there would appear to have 
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existed in the British Cabinet over which Lord Melbourne ruled a 
spirit of severe financial economy that somewhat militated against 
the dignity of the Crown. 

If, however, exception is fairly taken to the treatment of the 
Association, it certainly may be held to apply with even greater 
force to the manner in which the much milder claims of John 
Batman were dealt with. He was not a great hero or a great 
discoverer, but he was unquestionably the pioneer of the district, 
and he cast his all in with its progress. He brought over with him 
the proceeds of his Van Diemen’s Land estate, and what was 
perhaps of more value, he brought a wife and seven daughters to 
help in building up the community, and a son was born to him on 
the banks of the Yarra in the first year of his residence. Finan- 
cially his affairs did not appear to prosper in the new colony. It 
seems to be implied by the narrators of the early days that the 
want of success was his own fault, was, in fact, want of steady 
application, of temperance and of industry. His family averred 
that his health was shattered by the hardships he underwent in the 
preliminary exploration, and that his early death was its direct 
result. Be this as it may, it is certain that with the capital he 
brought with him he erected the most substantial house in the 
place, with stores, barns and huts for his servants; planted some 
hundreds of fruit-trees in his garden facing the Yarra, and brought 
under the plough some twenty acres of land which the great rail- 
way terminus now covers. The buildings were mostly put up 
before he was warned that he was a trespasser, and all were in 
existence before the town was surveyed. Nor was he without a 
proper sense of his duties as a citizen, for he entertained Captain 
Lonsdale for a week or two after his arrival, while the primitive 
‘‘ Government cottage ” was being erected, and he headed the list 
of subscriptions for building the first church with a donation of 
£50. 

The survey of the town of Melbourne, and the general anticipa- 
tion of the prospective value of the allotments, probably first brought 
him face to face with the chance of losing his home through inability 
to provide the large sum that might be necessary for the purchase of 
the land, if competition was keen. Therefore, on the 21st of March, 
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1837, while Sir Richard Bourke was in Melbourne, he drew up a 
memorial to the Colonial Secretary, for transmission through the 
Governor, in which he set out his claims to consideration, and asked 
for a free grant of the twenty acres “on which he had built and 
cultivated, and which was not in the township now laid out”. 
Glenelg, in reply, regretted that he could not comply with the 
prayer of the memorial, but he confirmed the Governor's permission 
to Batman to continue his occupation of the house and garden 
until further notice, if he abstained from erecting any additional 
buildings or enclosures. 

A year later Batman again addressed the Colonial Secretary, 
this time in the light of the experience gained by the first land sale. 
He urged that having already expended £1,500 in improvements on 
the land, it would be ruinous to his family to compel him to compete 
under the authorised conditions. He quoted from correspondence 
between the Colonial Office and the Association, in which the 
Minister was alleged to have expressed himself as considering it 
“ unreasonable ” that improvements should be the object of general 
competition, and pleaded as the first occupant of the country, and 
the one through whose means a friendly intercourse had been 
established with the natives, that he should be allowed to purchase 
the land direct at a moderate price. Lord Glenelg’s reply to the 
Governor of New South Wales, dated 25th August, 1838, expresses 
an opinion that in the purchase of the land on which his house is 
built, and any adjacent land actually cultivated as a garden, Batman 
should be allowed the full value of his improvements. It took Sir 
George Gipps some months to consider how the recommendation 
was to be acted on, and in April, 1839, he addressed a series of 
inquiries to Captain Lonsdale as to the value of the improvements, 
the estimated value of the land if sold by auction, and generally as 
to the validity of Batman’s claim to any further consideration 
beyond what had already been accorded to the Association. Cap- 
tain Lonsdale’s reply on the 6th of May was generally adverse to any 
special recognition. He valued the improvements at only £400 ; 
he estimated the land as worth an upset price of £150 per acre, and 
that part could not be claimed by him, because it formed a portion 
of the town of Melbourne. But the letter concluded with an inti- 
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mation that “after a protracted illness Mr. Batman died last 
night”. It would appear as if the Government only considered 
that another pertinacious claimant was happily disposed of, for Sir 
George Gipps simply advises the Home Office that, “as an in- 
dulgence, he had consented to allow the materials of the houses and 
everything else that is movable to be taken away for the benefit of 
Mr. Batman’s family ”. 

The wail of the dispossessed widow and her eight fatherless 
children went up a few years later in the form of a petition to Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria, appealing for a plot of land somewhere else 
on the broad acres of the colony, but it probably never penetrated 
beyond the Downing Street repository for such prayers. At any 
rate, it was fruitless, and no compensation of any kind beyond what 
may have been realised by the old building materials was ever 
vouchsafed to the pioneer’s family. 

Notwithstanding the urgency of the Government to get the 
trespasser cleared off, no attempt was made to sell the land on 
which the house stood. For ten years or more it remained un- 
utilised, until, in the expansion following on the gold discoveries, the 
frontage to the river became gradually covered with wharves; the 
extension of Flinders Street westward passed through the garden ; 
the fruit-trees gave place to a depôt on which the coal supply of the 
city was stored ; and in 1870 the entire hill which perpetuated the 
name of the discoverer, and was for-long the most noticeable land- 
mark of the settlement, was levelled for the extension of the railway 
yards. With the right of self-government the property had passed 
under the control of the Parliament of Victoria, and a community 
enjoying a revenue of £8,000,000 a year would certainly not have 
grudged having to pay the actual outlay which had been expended 
on his homestead by so enterprising a colonist as John Batman. 


CHAPTER IX. 
THE LAND QUESTION AND THE EARLY SALES. 


THE land question, in the abstract, is one that looms large in the 
journalistic literature of Australia, even to the present day. The 
landless section of all communities have caught up with enthusiasm, 
untempered by experience, the theories of the school popularised by 
Henry George, and thousands of pens have sputtered indignantly 
over the iniquities of landlords and the iniquity of land owning. 

It does not fall within the province of this history to deal with 
a movement that has, so far, been limited to a vigorous expression 
of opinion, and has failed in Victoria to secure any legislative sanction. 
The land question it is here proposed to examine is the method by 
which the Crown disposed of the territory it had annexed, prior to 
the establishment of responsible Government. The modifications of 
those conditions by subsequent Parliaments, marked as they were 
by the steady growth of democratic principles, will be dealt with in 
their proper sequence. 

In the early days of Australian settlement, it may be said that 
land was given away with reckless prodigality for imaginary services, 
and often as a personal favour by the Government for no service at 
all. Retired officials and pensioned officers in New South Wales 
were endowed with estates which have enriched their descendants 
“ beyond the dreams of avarice”. Trading companies, in return for 
the confidence shown in subscribing capital for their development, 
received tracts of country in New South Wales and Van Diemen’s 
Land equal in area to some of the minor European principalities, 
and in most cases this alienation has in the end been found a 
serious hindrance to a more industrial settlement. After an experi- 
ence of fully twenty-five years of haphazard favouritism, the British 
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into the method of dealing with its property. It was not unreason- 
ably regarded as the asset which should bear the outlay incurred in 
founding the settlement, as well as the cost of its maintenance and 
development. 

In 1824 the Secretary of State directed that the whole territory 
of New South Wales should be surveyed and divided into counties, 
hundreds and parishes, the area of the latter being fixed approxi- 
mately at twenty-five square miles. This was with a view to arrang- 
ing an average price for each parish, at which any intending settler 
should be entitled to purchase the fee simple up to the extent of 
about 10,000 acres. Although the terms indicated were cash, payable 
in four quarterly instalments, the regulations provided certain con- 
ditions under which the employment and maintenance of a certain 
number of convict labourers would commute such payment, or ensure 
its refund by the Government after a given time. Further, there 
were complicated conditions covering reduced and deferred payments, 
extending up to twenty-five years, in consideration of proved inten- 
tion to expend capital on the land equal to half its value. These 
regulations showed the hopeless ignorance of the nominal rules of 
the colony as to its geographical character and social requirements, 
and their impracticability was promptly recognised by Governor 
Darling, who wisely disregarded them. 

After some years of indecision, a new series of regulations was 
promulgated by Lord Ripon in 1831, when some 4,000,000 of acres 
in all had been alienated. These finally abolished the issue of any 
further grants to colonists, and decreed that all lands should in 
future be sold by public auction at an upset price. The minimum at 
first fixed for country lands was five shillings per acre, which in 1839 
was raised to twelve shillings, and in 1840, so far as the Port Phillip 
district was concerned, to twenty shillings per acre. This last in- 
crease was not based upon any theory of supply and demand, but 
was apparently to secure uniformity, the price of £1 per acre having 
been adopted by the new colony of South Australia under the Wake- 
field régime. The Board of ‘‘ Colonial Land and Emigration Com- 
missioners,” which was appointed by the British Government in 
1840, was responsible for the increase. This action seems to indicate 
that the Commissioners, who were largely interested in the South 
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Australian experiment, were afraid that the settlers sent to Adelaide 
could not be retained if they were able to get equally good land across 
the border at a much lower price than that fixed by the South Aus- 
tralian Company. 

Perhaps the most important feature of these regulations was 
the abrogation of Lord Ripon’s instructions that all future sales 
were to be by auction, and a reversion to the old practice of a 
fixed price for country lands, retaining the minimum at £1 per 
acre, and the existing auction system for town lands. But their 
influence on settlement was not much, as they were only in farce 
for a little over a year. 

The opinion of the early settlers that this minimum was practi- 
cally prohibitive, aimed specially at the pastoral interest and to 
prevent the accumulation of large estates, seems somewhat strained 
in the light of later developments. But in the early forties it was 
generally and vigorously maintained that it was impossible to grow 
wool at a profit on land that cost £1 per acre. So strong was this 
feeling that it found expression in the Report of a Committee of 
the Legislative Council of New South Wales in the following 
unqualified terms :— 

“ Simultaneously with the occurrence above enumerated, and 
tending to aggravate their unfortunate influence, was the measure 
of Her Majesty’s Government for raising the upset price of land 
from five shillings to twelve shillings, and subsequently from twelve 
shillings to twenty shillings an acre. The adoption of this scale of 
augmented upset price has been a complete annihilation of the land 
fund. Neither the profits of sheep farming nor agriculture can ever 
justify the investment of capital in land at these prices; nor do 
your Committee believe that any capitalist will ever be induced to 
emigrate from the mother-country while such a system regulating 
land sales is in force.” 

The belief of the Council that the fixed price of £1 per acre 
would have no attraction for capitalists was not well founded. 
One of the conditions of the Commissioner’s regulations was that 
any person paying £5,120 in cash, either in London or in the 
colony, would not be limited in the selection of the eight square 
miles of territory which that sum represented to districts already 
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surveyed for occupation. If willing to take his selection in one 
block, he had the right to demand a special survey of such land as 
he elected to acquire. The regulations were only issued in Sydney 
in the last week of January, 1841, and within the next three 
months no less than eight special surveys were applied for and 
secured by payment of the requisite £40,960 to the Crown. 

Three of these were within ten miles of Melbourne, and with 
the progress of settlement each acquired a market value equal to 
many times the total sum paid for the eight. H. Elgar’s special 
survey covered a large portion of the best land in Boroondara, 
abutting on the important suburbs of Kew, Hawthorn and Camber- 
well. Beyond him to the north, bounded by the Yarra, F. W. 
Unwin's survey took in the rich park-like country around Temple- 
stowe, opposite Heidelberg. Henry Dendy’s block secured him a 
frontage of several miles to Port Phillip Bay, including the land 
on which the populous suburban town of Brighton now stands. 
So quickly was the prospective value of this block realised, that 
Dendy was offered £15,000 for his certificate before he had in- 
spected his purchase. Three of the other surveys were made in 
Gipps Land, of which very little was then known, and here the 
results, from a speculative point of view, were not so encouraging. 
Another taken up by Wm. Rutledge on the Sydney Road embraced 
the area of the town of Kilmore, and some of the richest soil in 
the colony. The eighth secured to Hugh Jamieson the picturesque 
slopes of Mount Martha, with a good deal of sandy scrub of very 
little productive value, though not without intervening flats of good 
soil, 

Sir George Gipps took alarm at the rapid alienation of territory, 
which had mainly been arranged in London, and on his own respon- 
sibility announced that there would be no further sales pending a 
reference to the Home Government. His representations in that 
quarter were effectual, and he was directed to abolish the system of 
special surveys at once. A Gazette notice in August, 1841, termi- 
nated these, and in February, 1842, the Crown Land Sales Act was 
brought into force, reverting to the conditions initiated by Lord 
Ripon, requiring all lands to be submitted to public competition, 
with a minimum reserve of £1 per acre. 
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It can hardly be supposed that the object of the Government in 
raising the upset price was solely to check the creation of a class of 
large landholders. That idea is at variance with their readiness to 
sell large blocks for cash down. Rather it would appear as if it 
was to put difficulties in the way of the labouring classes becoming 
proprietors at all. In fact, the policy which then influenced .the 
British Cabinet was exactly the reverse of that which has been 
aimed at, though frequently missed, by successive Land Acts of the 
Victorian Government. 

In 1839 it was officially believed that the European immigrant 
labourer was the one thing needful for the Australian Colonies, and 
that he could only be retained as a labourer by some check upon his 
passing at once into the position of a landholder. What better 
check could be applied to the poor man than a prompt increase in 
the price of the article he had come so far to secure. Twenty years 
later all the energies of the local Government were directed towards 
discovering a method by which the labourer should be put in pos- 
session of the land at far less than its marketable value, while the 
capitalist, supposed to be represented by the squatter, should be 
shut out from participation in the bargain. 

It is hardly necessary to point out, that as the enhanced price 
theory failed to keep men as labourers who were fitted by experi- 
ence or capacity to be agriculturists or sheep farmers, so the 
attempts of later years to exclude any particular class from partici- 
pation in the soil which it was necessary to sell were equally futile. 

In the early days the Government was the land monopolist, and 
should have based its estimate of values on what the soil, under a 
judicious course of agricultural treatment, might be expected to 
yield. But the amount of land actually required for practical farm- 
ing was very small. By the official census of March, 1841, the 
population of the whole Port Phillip district was under 12,000, of 
whom nearly one-third were children. Melbourne and immediate 
suburbs contained fully one-half of this number. A very limited 
area of cultivation would provide the food requirements of these. 
There were no facilities for an export trade, and no market nearer 
than Europe if there had been, while no one thought for a moment 
of buying land for grazing purposes only. 
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There were millions of acres of fine native grasses, and there 
were hundreds of sheep-owners ready to put them to profitable use 
and to pay fairly for the privilege, but they had neither the capital 
nor the inclination to acquire the freehold. The Government had to 
choose between meeting the requirements of the settler or driving 
him away. The Act to prevent the unauthorised use of Crown 
lands, passed by the Legislative Council of New South Wales in 
1833, had proved impracticable in the attempt to enforce it, and in 
1837 the Government acknowledged its defeat by passing a new Act, 
admitting the right to graze upon payment of a license fee. At 
first this fee was fixed at one penny per sheep, threepence per head 
of cattle, and sixpence per horse, but it was afterwards commuted 
to a fixed payment of £10 per annum for each pastoral holding. 
Lest any claim should arise on the part of the squatter that the per- 
missive occupancy formed the basis of rights to absolute proprietor- 
ship, it was specifically declared that this license fee was not 
recognised as a payment of rent, but merely “as a certificate of 
the character, and a recognition of the precarious nature of the title 
of the occupant’. These licenses were only granted for one year, 
and were revocable at pleasure; no reason need be assigned for - 
refusing a renewal, and the decision of the Crown Lands Commis- 
sioner was without appeal. Arbitrary as were the powers possessed 
by these officials, they were not often exercised ; but as no allowance 
was made for improvements, the sense of insecurity tended to restrict 
expenditure and to create a general feeling of discontent. At first no 
limitation of area was made so long as the holding was in one block, 
and the definition of boundaries between neighbours was left to 
adjust itself at the cost of much bickering; but in 1844 revised 
regulations restricted the £10 fee to twenty square miles of country 
with 4,000 sheep or 500 head of cattle. Beyond this a second fee 
was exacted. 

The voluminous despatches which passed between the Colonial 
officials and the Home Secretary from 1840 to 1846, relative to the 
adjustment of the universal claim for some greater fixity of tenure, 
fill several substantial blue-books. The principles which animated 
the British Government are very fully set out in Earl Grey’s History 
of the Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell's Administration, but 
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they were conceived on abstract ideas, without any actual knowledge 
of the local surroundings. 

Dr. Lang was very bitter in his denunciation of the autocratic 
handling of the subject, and of the slight which he conceived to 
have been put upon the Legislative Council of New South Wales, 
by ignoring their opinion, and not seeking their advice. Doubtless 
that body possessed information as to the possibilities of working 
the system which did not reach Downing Street, but the interests 
involved were so large and the effect upon the future of the country 
so momentous that the British Cabinet may have been excused 
for the exercise of a jealous conservatism. A few men, like Mr. 
Benjamin Boyd, had succeeded in getting possession of such enor- 
mous areas that the Crown might well be distrustful of the objects 
of local legislation. Earl Grey voiced this feeling in his letter to 
Lord John Russell (13th October, 1852) when he said: ‘‘ But if the 
power of altering the regulations under which the Crown lands are 
disposed of were given too soon to every Colonial Legislature, nothing 
is more probable than that the small society of a young colony might 
think it for their interest to share among them, to the exclusion 
of the other inhabitants of the Empire, the lands which properly 
belong to all; and it is still more probable that in such a colony 
a few rapacious speculators might have sufficient influence to carry 
changes, which would conduce to their personal gain, under the 
plausible but delusive pretence of promoting the interests of their 
fellow-colonists ”. 

But despite the soundness of this doctrine, the squatters, as a 
body, continued in a state of unrest, with interludes of protest or 
defiance, until the passing of the Act of 1846, and the Orders in 
Council based thereon, which were promulgated in March, 1847. 
The passage of this Act, which was supposed to unduly favour the 
squatters, was not effected without prolonged controversy. It was 
persistently opposed by Sir George Gipps, the Governor of New 
South Wales, and by Mr. Latrobe, the Lieutenant-Governor of the 
Port Phillip district, and their influence with Lord Stanley was 
sufficiently strong to block its passage during his administration. 
But the matter was taken up very warmly in the Colonies by the 
Pastoral Association, of which Mr. Robert Lowe, afterwards Viscount 
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Sherbrooke, was one of the most vigorous representatives, and as 
its claims received strong support from influential merchants in 
England, the demands of the pastoralists were, upon the downfall of 
Lord Stanley, conceded by his successor Earl Grey, and embodied in 
the Act referred to. By the celebrated Orders in Council the colony 
was divided into settled, intermediate, and unsettled districts. In the 
first division the squatter could only obtain an annual license for occu- 
pation without any rights of purchase: the lands coming under this 
definition being those within twenty-five miles of Melbourne, fifteen 
miles of Geelong, and ten miles of Portland, Belfast, Warrnambool 
and Alberton, at that time the only considerable centres of settlement. 
The intermediate division included all land outside the foregoing 
reservations, in the counties of Bourke, Grant and Normanby, and 
in this division the squatter might obtain a lease of his run for eight 
years, with the right of pre-emption of 640 acres at £1 per acre at 
any time during his tenancy. The area was limited to 16,000 acres 
for each holding, and there was no provision for any right of renewal. 
Finally, the unsettled districts, representing the rest of the colony, 
were to be leased for fourteen years, in areas up to 32,000 acres, 
with a right of renewal for a further period of five years, and the 
still more valuable right of pre-emption to any extent during the 
lease, while a special clause in the Orders (cap. 2, sect. 6) debarred 
any person except the lessee from becoming a purchaser. 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to follow at length the bitter 
controversies which raged round the so-called squatting monopoly. 
It furnished very lively “ copy ” for the daily journals, and abundant 
material for the most vituperative platform oratory. A class hatred 
of a virulent kind was fomented, and found expression later on in 
such sentiments as induced the people’s tribune, Charles Jardine 
Don, to call upon the colonists to ‘‘drive the squatters across the 
Murray with their own stock whips!” Much of this feeling was 
based upon misapprehension of facts, and generally it may be said 
to have ignored justice and fair dealing. 

The squatters certainly were entitled to some consideration, for 
they had risked their capital, and faced the trials and privations 
of opening up the country, which sometimes involved also the further 
risk of their lives. And they paid a rental for their privileges, which, 
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though it may appear insignificant to-day, was, in view of their un- 
certain tenure, as much as could be reasonably expected, or, indeed, 
as was demanded of them. 

Unlike the early military and civil officials, who had acquired 
large estates from careless administrators, there was here no pretence 
of favouritism. The race was truly to the swift, and “first come 
first served’’ was the motto. As each successive contingent of 
pioneers arrived, they pushed on through the intermediate districts 
already occupied into the unsettled wilds beyond. Up to the Mur- 
ray on the north, and out over the western plains to the borders of 
South Australia, they took up their unsurveyed holdings, and with 
their lives at the mercy of the lurking savage formed their rough 
homesteads, and settled down to the cultivation of the golden fleece. 
Their monotonous and solitary labour, their hard fare and undaunted 
courage, brought to many of them in due time its appropriate reward, 
and their prosperity meant the prosperity of the community. The 
material advancement which the colony looked for was based upon 
the export of wool, and had not some reasonable encouragement 
been given to its producers, the prosperity of the Port Phillip district 
could hardly have been built on any other foundation. It could 
not live upon agriculture, it had no manufactures, and its mineral 
products, that were to revolutionise the world’s commerce, lay dor- 
mant and unknown. 

At a later stage in the colony’s history, as will be seen, there 
came a time when the claims of the squatters were in conflict with 
a denser and more profitable form of settlement ; but up to the time 
of the promulgation of the famous Orders in Council they were 
undoubtedly entitled to all they got from the Government.! 

Leaving for the present the vexed question of squatting tenure, 
a glance may be taken at the methods adopted in the disposal of 
land in the towns and settled districts of the province. The arrival 
of Sir Richard Bourke on a visit to the settlement in March, 1837, 


1 The student desirous of fuller information on the important bearing of 
the Land Laws on the development of the country is recommended to study 
Professor Jenks’s valuable book The Government of Victoria (London: Mac- 
millan, 1891), and to consult the Land Systems of Australasia, by Wm. Epps 
(London; Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 1894). 
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and the surveys of Melbourne and Williamstown have been already 
narrated. The details of the first land sale in a city that has grown 
to the importance of Melbourne are worth preserving, and they are 
given in full in an appendix at the end of this volume. They will 
probably serve in the future, as they have done in the past, as the 
text of many arguments about the right of the community against 
the individual to the “ unearned increment ”. 

The 1st of June, 1837, may be regarded as the starting-point of 
Melbourne proper. Prior to that date all the residents in the un- 
named settlement on the banks of the Yarra were contumacious 
trespassers, flouting a proclamation by the Crown. Their offence 
had been condoned by the local officials, and a reluctant consent 
had been wrung from the British Cabinet to their remaining in 
possession if the requisite equivalent in coin was forthcoming. 

The total population of the Port Phillip district at this date 
could not have exceeded 500, the number stated by Sir Richard 
Bourke in his message to the Legislative Council in the same 
month, but it was receiving such daily increase that by the 31st of 
December, 1837, it was officially returned at 1,264. Probably more 
than three-fourths of those present at the date of the first land sale 
had come from Tasmania, and none of them were capitalists in the 
sense attached to the word to-day. Those who had possessed 
money had invested most of it in stock and in the hire of the means 
of transit. Their ambition did not take the form of a desire for 
urban allotments, though possibly a few of them saw a tolerably 
certain prospect of increased values as a result of the rapid immi- 
gration. The chief buyers were those who had come with the 
business object of building up a centre of supply for the outlying 
pastoralist. The crowd of some 150 persons gathered around Mr. 
Hoddle’s extemporised rostrum mainly consisted of men who only 
desired a lawful footing on which they might raise a home for 
themselves and their belongings. If there was any speculative 
element it was probably in the Sydney buyers, who, personally or by 
agents, secured about a dozen out of the 100 half-acre allotments 
which the Governor authorised to be offered. 

Mounted on the trunk of a fallen tree Mr. Hoddle, having 
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bringing this golden opportunity into the very camp of the intend- 
ing settlers, despite the fact that the greater abundance of capital in 
Sydney would have ensured higher prices, proceeded to read the 
conditions of sale. They were very simple: A deposit of £2 2s. on 
the fall of the hammer, and the balance within a month. For the 
first time in a Government land sale in Australia, a condition was 
inserted binding the purchaser to erect, within two years, on each 
allotment a “ substantial building,’’ costing not less than £20. This 
would seem to indicate that in 1837 £20 was expected to do what 
£200 would have been inadequate to accomplish ten years later. 

Of the twenty-four ten-acre blocks which had been provisionally 
marked off as the area of the future town, five, comprising what is 
still the most active business centre of Melbourne, had been sub- 
divided each into twenty allotments, approximating to half an acre 
each. Except for a few special corners the competition was not 
very keen. That the buyers were soon satisfied is shown by the 
fact that the 100 lots were distributed amongst sixty-six competi- 
tors. Only one man, Mr. Thomas Browne, purchased five; three 
others got four each, six got three each, seven secured two each, 
and the remaining fifty-one fell to single purchasers. 

Mr. John Pascoe Fawkner strengthened his claim to pose as 
the father of the settlement by buying the first lot offered for £32. 
It was the eastern corner of King and Flinders Streets, about the 
nearest lot to the landing-place in the Yarra basin. His rival, 
John Batman, secured the corners of William and Flinders Streets 
and William and Collins Streets, at the enhanced price of £75 and 
£60 respectively. Another of the discoverers, Mr. John Helder 
Wedge, the Surveyor, secured three valuable corner lots in the 
centre of the town at about the same figure. 

The highest price given for a single lot was £95 for the half- 
acre at the north-east corner of Collins and William Streets. The 
competition in this case was probably due to the fact that it was 
about the highest point in the surveyed area, commanding a fine 
prospect of the Yarra, and, with Collins Street falling away from it 
on the east and on the west, a general view of the whole settle- 
ment. The lowest prices were received for the lots on the north 
side of Collins Street, between Elizabeth and Swanston Streets, 
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three of them selling as low as £18 each. Although this is now 
known as the most attractive shopping quarter of the city, and 
perhaps the most valuable, it was then regarded as flat and liable 
to inundation from the gully which ran down Elizabeth Street, and 
which in rainy weather made it difficult of access. 

At the close of the sale a block at Williamstown was submitted, 
but only seven allotments were sold. The proceeds of the day’s 
work totalled some £3,800; the Melbourne allotments averaging 
£35 each, those at Williamstown £46. 

As the dignity of the office of Surveyor-General, recently con- 
ferred on Mr. Hoddle, had not stood in the way of his undertaking 
the business rôle of auctioneer, so it did not preclude him from 
claiming the usual commission on the amount realised by the 
sales. This commission, some £56, he took out in two allotments 
on the west side of Elizabeth Street, covering the whole frontage 
between Bourke and Little Collins Streets. Judged by subsequent 
sales the value of these lots works out at nearly half a million 
sterling. 

In but very few cases do the descendants of the original sixty- 
six purchasers retain any appreciable interest in the properties 
which carried such possibilities of wealth. Many of the buyers 
were tempted to take the immediate profit on a resale when the 
demand arose within a year or two. Many were involved in the 
financial troubles of 1843, and their properties passed to their 
creditors. Some sold portions of their holding to provide funds for 
building on the remainder, and sooner or later nearly all the 
original lots were subdivided. In only one case was the land 
actually abandoned and the deposit forfeited to the Crown, and that 
was the corner upon a portion of which the Bank of Australasia 
now stands. The Government reserved it for some time with the 
intention of erecting a post-office on it, but eventually it was granted 
to the Wesleyan body, and a commodious church was erected on it. 
When Collins Street property had greatly increased in value, the 
Wesleyans were allowed to sell this on condition that the money 
was devoted to purposes of church extension. The lot which the 
original purchaser was unwilling to pay £40 for realised £40,000 to 
the denomination. 


14 * 
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As a rule, by the time the very high prices were reached the 
land had passed through many hands, with gradually ascending 
values, though there were a few cases in which the original grantees 
had reaped enormous profits. Such a case was that of Michael 
Pender, whose £19 allotment in Collins Street was bought direct 
from him in 1877 by the Union Bank of Australia for £33,000; he 
having for the previous thirty years drawn a very large income from 
the old ‘‘ Criterion” hotel which he had erected upon the land in 
instalments. It is unnecessary to multiply instances of the natural 
effect of increasing population on land values, but one specimen, 
admittedly exceptional, may be cited as a well-authenticated illustra- 
tion. The north-west corner of Collins and Elizabeth Streets was 
bought by Mr. Thomas Browne for £41, the frontage to Collins 
Street being 132 feet by a depth along Elizabeth Street of 156 feet. 
In June, 1890, the Collins Street frontage with a depth of only 
79 ft. was purchased by the Equitable Insurance Company of the 
United States for £363,000. If the value of the remaining frontage 
to Elizabeth Street be taken at £1,000 per foot, a very moderate 
estimate—actual sales having exceeded it—a sum of £77,000 is to 
be added, making the total value £440,000, representing an outlay 
of £41 fifty-three years previously. In each case it is only the 
value of the bare land that is considered, the edifices existing at 
dates of the latest sale having to be entirely demolished to make 
room for the Insurance Company’s magnificent building. 

As the tide of immigration continued to flow into Port Phillip 
the new-comers were clamorous that the Government should give 
them also an equal chance of domicile, and in response to urgent 
appeals Sir Richard Bourke was pleased to order that four more 
blocks should be submitted to local competition, subsequently add- 
ing one-half of the block that had been reserved for a custom 
house and other public purposes. The sale was held on the 1st of 
November, 1837. There was a slight increase in the price realised 
by the eighty-three allotments sold, for they averaged £42 each ; 
but, as before, there was no serious attempt at monopoly, no less 
than fifty-three purchasers sharing in the distribution. John Bat- 
man with five lots was the largest purchaser. Mr. Webb, the 
newly arrived collector of customs, secured three, and his colleague, 
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Mr. D’Arcy, of the surveying staff, had two knocked down to him 
at a very small cost. 

Although the Sydney papers professed to consider the price high 
for allotments in the wilderness, the Governor was by no means 
satisfied with the result, and it was decided to hold the subsequent 
sales in Sydney. The result justified the decision from the Trea- 
sury point of view, but it tended to stimulate the fever of specula- 
tion which, within the next three or four yaars, worked such serious 
disaster. 

The sixty-seven allotments in the town of Melbourne which 
were offered in Sydney on the 13th of September, 1838, although by 
no means so central as already sold, realised an average of £118 
each, as against the modest £36 and £46 of the local sales. In 
February of the following year a further offer of thirty-five allot- 
ments realised an average of £124. Advantage was taken of the 
enterprise shown at this latter sale to offer some suburban lands, 
and 1,000 acres, now covered by the cities of Collingwood and 
Fitzroy, were sold in blocks of about twenty-five acres, at an average 
of £7 11s. per acre. On the same date fifty-three allotments were 
offered in the newly surveyed town of Geelong, realising an average 
of £52 10s. each, almost entirely to Sydney land jobbers, and 
15,500 acres of country lands in the Geelong district were sold for 
13s. 9d. per acre. 

The effect of this wholesale alienation to speculators, while the 
people on the spot who wanted small residential allotments could 
not get them, was to create much local indignation and to intensify 
the financial panic of 1843, when the Sydney speculators, under 
pressure of their creditors, made desperate efforts to realise. 


CHAPTER X. 
THE ABORIGINES AND THEIR TREATMENT. 


As the transactions of the aboriginal inhabitants of Victoria prior to 
the arrival of the white man have no reliable records, and as their 
proceedings since that event have had no retarding influence on the 
progress of the colony, it may seem unnecessary to devote even a 
brief chapter to their consideration. But the object here sought is 
not to deal with them from the scientific standpoint of anthropology ; 
rather to consider how far their occupation of the country was any 
hindrance to settlement, what the Government did for their protec- 
tion, and what was the cause of the murders and outrages that were 
of such frequent occurrence during the first decade. 

That the subject deserves investigation in its scientific aspect is 
forcibly insisted on by Professor Baldwin Spencer, who points out 
that, owing to the isolation of the Australian continent, the primi- 
tive type of mankind, the exact representatives of our own long past 
ancestors of the Stone Age and cave dwellings, can be studied in 
living illustrations, and with the aid of the informing light which 
the comparatively modern science of ethnology now confers. Those 
who desire to pursue it will find much valuable information in the 
two substantial volumes compiled by Mr. R. Brough Smyth by 
direction of the Government of Victoria in 1878. These may be 
further supplemented by the labours of Mr. E. M. Curr, whose three 
volumes and Ethnographic Atlas were also issued authoritatively by 
the Government printer in 1886-87. 

In the other Colonies efforts have also been made, under Parlia- 
mentary sanction, to rescue from oblivion the traditions, habits, 
customs and language of a type of humanity rapidly vanishing from 


the earth. In addition to these official records, several of the early 
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colonists, who by frequent contact had become interested in the race 
they were superseding, have published volumes containing much 
valuable and detailed information. Notably Mr. Alfred W. Howitt, 
long resident as a police magistrate and warden in Eastern Gipps 
Land,and Mr. James Dawson, a very early settler in the Port Fairy 
district, have done good service in this direction. The latter, who 
had for nearly half a century exceptional opportunities of intimate 
acquaintance with the tribes in the western districts, and appears 
to have possessed their absolute confidence, is most emphatic in 
bearing testimony to their intelligence and to their unswerving 
loyalty to those traditional laws and obligations which, while of 
course differing fundamentally from our code of morals, take a 
corresponding place in the tribal organisation and its social economy. 
In the preface to his book, published in Melbourne in 1881, he 
says :— 

‘‘In recording my admiration of the general character of the 
aborigines, no attempt is made to palliate what may appear to us to 
be objectionable customs common to savages in nearly every part 
of the globe; but it may be truly said of them that, with the excep- 
tion of the low estimate they naturally place on life, their moral 
character and modesty, all things considered, compare favourably 
with those of the most highly cultivated communities of Europe. 
People seeing only the miserable remnants to be met with about 
the white man’s grog-shop may be inclined to doubt this, but if 
these doubters were to be brought into close communication with 
the aborigines, away from the means of intoxication, and were to 
listen to their guileless conversation, their humour and wit, and their 
expressions of honour and affection for one another, those who are 
disposed to look upon them as scarcely human would be compelled 
to admit that in general intelligence, common-sense, integrity and 
the absence of anything repulsive in their conduct, they are at least 
equal if not superior to the general run of white men.” 

These are not the opinions of undisciplined enthusiasm, for Mr. 
Dawson was over seventy years of age when he published his book, 
and he had spent some forty years in close observation. He had 
taken up his station in a district where the natives were reported 
to be exceptionally aggressive, and more than ordinarily numerous. 
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His immediate neighbours were in many cases involved in conflict 
with them, and had more than once called in the aid of the native 
police to hunt them down in their rocky fastnesses about the 
Kumeralla River and Mount Eeles. But by a course of treatment 
combining kindness with justice and firmness, and influenced above 
all by a sincere humanitarian interest, Mr. Dawson had secured 
their continuous friendship, and during the long period of his 
residence in the district he never suffered by any act of aggression 
at their hands. To a large extent this result may be taken as 
typical, and throws some light on the very diverse opinions ex- 
pressed by the early colonists as to the native character. 

Despite the praiseworthy efforts of Mr. George Gordon McCrae 
and some other Australian poets to preserve in stirring verse the 
Arcadian legends of the days— 


When wild in woods the noble savage ran, 


there is little that is romantic, and nothing that is inspiring, in the 
vague traditions of aboriginal prowess and heroism that have come 
down to us. The early annals of Victoria embrace no pictures of 
campaigns formally entered upon against the dark-skinned occupant 
of the soil, which was being so rapidly appropriated by the in- 
vading settler. 

The wars which our American cousins waged for two hundred 
years against the brave and crafty redskins ; the long struggles in 
Canada against the confederated six nations; the storming by 
British troops of native Pahs in New Zealand ; the protracted wars, 
so costly in blood and treasure, involved in the subjugation of the 
Kaffirs and Zulus in South Africa; nay, even the more circum- 
scribed, but still bloody ‘‘ Black War ” in Tasmania, had no counter- 
part in the settlement of the colony of Victoria. The reason is not 
far to seek, and it does not necessarily imply any want of courage 
on the part of the invaded. They were comparatively few in 
number, and they were dispersed in small tribes over a large area 
of country. By their habits, their superstitions and their traditions 
they were so involved in strife amongst themselves, that there was 
no possible basis of federation to resist the invader. 

There is naturally much difficulty in arriving at an accurate 
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estimate of the number of the aborigines in the Port Phillip 
district at the time of its first settlement. The accounts of Tuckey 
and Knopwood, and indeed of all those connected with the settle- 
ment of 1803, undoubtedly err on the side of exaggeration. The 
statements of the absconder Buckley, who had exceptional oppor- 
tunities of throwing light on this point, are quite unreliable, and 
neither Hume and Hovell nor Sir Thomas Mitchell encountered 
any large parties in the course of their wide explorations. It is 
true that Captain Sturt in his famous voyage down the Murray 
often fell in with them in considerable numbers, but by far the 
larger portion of these were within the territory of New South 
Wales or South Australia. The men who were probably best able 
to offer an opinion on the subject were the official Protectors of the 
aborigines, appointed by the British Government in 1837, and two 
of these, Messrs. William Thomas and E. S. Parker, have left on 
record the result of their calculations. The former estimates the 
number of natives within the Port Phillip district in 1836 at 6,000, 
the latter at 7,500. Other estimates range from that of Mr. Brough 
Smyth at 3,000 to that of Mr. E. M. Curr at 11,000. An examina- 
tion of the grounds on which these estimates are based, revised 
in the light of later returns, leads to the belief that the figures 
furnished by the Assistant Protectors approximate most nearly to 
the truth, and that a mean, taken at 6,500, may be accepted as 
fairly accurate. Of this total, probably about one-third was to be 
found in the western district between the Colac Lakes and the 
Glenelg River. At the time of Sir Richard Bourke’s visit it was 
estimated that there were about 700 natives within a radius of 
thirty miles round Melbourne in the Counties of Bourke, Grant and 
Mornington. Very little was then known of Gipps Land, but so 
large a portion of that province was dense forest, a class of country 
generally avoided by the superstitious natives, that the low esti- 
mate of 1,000 for such an extensive area was probably approximately 
correct. 

Fourteen years later, when the separation from New South 
Wales was effected in 1851, an official census gave the number then 
existing at 2,693. Ten years later it had fallen to 1,694. In 1881 
the number had been reduced to 780; and the census of 1891 dis- 
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closed the fact that there were but 317 full-blooded natives and 248 
half-castes gathered together in the various aboriginal reserves, and 
no ‘‘ wild blacks ” in any part of the colony. 

It is not to be supposed from these startling figures that the 
colonists had carried on a raid of extermination. As a matter of 
fact, their relations with the natives for the first year or two were 
uniformly friendly. There never existed at any time that unreason- 
ing panic which caused the settlers in Tasmania to believe that 
they could not safely occupy the country until the blacks had been 
got rid of. From the first tentative proposals of the Port Phillip 
Association, the protection of the natives, and provision for their 
temporal and spiritual wants, had been a prominent item in the 
programme. The successive British Ministers who were charged 
with the interests of the Colonies were all men deeply imbued with 
the humanitarian and philanthropic interest which was so strongly 
in evidence in Great Britain in the thirties. To some extent it was 
no doubt due to a legitimate reaction against the callous indifference 
of previous generations, the national conscience having been awak- 
ened by the activity of a few enthusiastic reformers. But it was 
greatly accentuated by the exaltation of feeling which resulted from 
the stirring appeals made by the advocates of the abolition of slavery . 
throughout the British Dominions, which culminated in the grand 
success of the Emancipation Act of 1834. 

But however generous the sentiments and liberal the provision 
for giving effect to them, the experiences of history were not to 
be reversed, and the wandering savage, to whom persistent labour 
was an unknown quantity, was doomed to extinction by the progress 
of that type of humanity with which it was impossible to assimilate 
him. The causes that ensured this result were manifold. Inter- 
tribal feuds had always been a factor that prevented any substantial 
increase in the native population. The universal belief that no man 
dies a natural death led to the imputation of witchcraft against 
some neighbouring tribe, and the killing of one or more of these 
enemies in expiation of the supposed crime. As they got pushed 
back from the settled districts, the well-defined boundaries of the 
tribal hunting-grounds ceased to be respected, and this led to renewed 
fighting amongst themselves. Mr. Thomas, one of the first Pro- 
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tectors, has given his opinion that fully one-half of the tribes 
inhabiting the Counties of Bourke, Evelyn and Mornington perished 
in fighting the Gipps Land and Omeo natives, about the time of 
the first settlement. His information was, of course, to a large 
extent legendary, and it is more than probable that the natives 
exaggerated the fatalities. 

The universal practice of infanticide was yet another factor. 
All children who were deformed, or in any way physically imperfect, 
were promptly destroyed ; and a very large number of children 
were deliberately killed, with the formal sanction of the tribe, if the 
surroundings indicated that they were likely to be a burden upon 
the means of subsistence. Such drastic measures necessarily re- 
tarded increase, and when the diseases introduced by the white 
man began to take effect the rate of decadence soon became very 
pronounced. 

Native traditions and the experience of the earlier settlers 
combine to confirm the belief that prior to the arrival of Europeans 
the aborigines were a typically healthy people, hardy and long 
lived. That their vitality was strong is evidenced by the rapidity 
with which they recovered from wounds that would have been fatal 
to a white man. It was like a reversion to the age of miracles to 
see a man with a skull fractured like a broken cocoa-nut recovering 
his senses without trephining or any other attention: or another 
walking about for days with the point of a spear head, which had 
passed through his body, protruding from his breast, calmly wait- 
ing until suppuration should have sufficiently broken down the 
surrounding tissues to render its extraction easy. And such cases 
are recorded on undeniable authority. 

In their normal condition the natives had, of course, in common 
with all mankind, some of the ills to which the flesh is heir, but 
apparently they did not suffer from those forms of epidemic disease 
which kill off large numbers. Dysentery, inflammation of the 
bowels and hydatid tumours were common complaints, aggravated 
by, if not due to, the gorging voracity with which they compensated 
their appetites for periods of enforced abstinence, and by their 
indifference to the presence of dirt in their cooking, or of disease in 
the viands. Ophthalmia was very common in the northern districts 
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and along the Murray, but rarely met with among the coastal tribes. 
They had also, very prevalently, a loathsome cutaneous disease 
resembling an aggravated form of itch or mange. It was very 
contagious amongst themselves, but did not appear to be readily 
communicated to Europeans. 

Of the diseases introduced by the settlers, small-pox, usually 
the most fatal scourge to primitive people, was restricted to one 
serious outbreak in 1789, when it swept away many hundreds of 
the natives inhabiting the coast line about Sydney and the adjacent 
rivers. There is no doubt that it spread inland and worked much 
destruction amongst then unknown tribes, and traces of the disease 
have been found amongst the natives inhabiting the country around 
the Murray along its whole course. But it has not been known as 
an epidemic in Victoria. Pulmonary diseases and rheumatic affec- 
tions increased rapidly after the tentative provision of blankets 
and European clothing, the intermittent use of which necessarily 
enfeebled Nature’s resistance to severe climatic changes. Syphilis, 
in its more aggravated form, worked terrible havoc amongst the 
natives during the first ten years of the settlement, and proved 
exceptionally fatal besides materially lowering the birth-rate. So 
recently as 1876 an epidemic of measles carried off nearly 200— 
about one-fifth of the existing remnant. It is a noticeable and not 
easily explained fact that in all cases of imported diseases the usual 
medical remedies, which were efficacious with Europeans, very 
generally failed to work a cure upon the natives. Partly on this 
account, and partly as a result of their ingrained superstitions in the 
matter of disease, a general attitude of suspicious distrust was 
widely manifested towards the white ‘‘ medicine man”. 

But probably all the diseases which had been originally intro- 
duced with the immigrants were less serious as factors in the 
process of depopulation than the deteriorated physique—the trans- 
ference of the erect, agile warrior into the cringing, listless hanger- 
on upon the skirts of civilisation’s meaner product. It must be 
borne in mind that though a large proportion of the early settlers 
were men of good character and just intentions, they were not as a 
rule brought into direct contact with the natives, and had little indi- 
vidual share in their general corruption. But every settler whose 
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business was the raising of live stock had two or three, sometimes 
half a dozen servants as shepherds, hut-keepers, stockmen, ete., the 
great bulk of whom were assigned servants of the Crown, ticket-of- 
leave men, or expirees from New South Wales and Tasmania. As 
a rule, they were debased and reckless characters, slaves to drink 
when they could get it, prone to quarrel, and reckless of conse- 
quences in the gratification of their lust or appetite. In the sullen 
monotony of their animal life they risked anything for the com- 
panionship of the native women, and being practically outside the 
region of law, they took by bribery, by force, by murder if necessary, 
that which they coveted. It was impossible to prevent them spend- 
ing their wages in drink, and though they loved it for itself they 
also found it a potent charm with which to work their will upon the 
natives. Such being the class of men with whom the primitive 
savage came mostly into contact, it is no wonder that he was 
schooled in debasing vices and dissipations, which belong neither 
to the natural man nor to civilisation, but are a base product of the 
subversion of the latter. 

By far the greater number of the murders and outrages which 
occurred between 1836 and 1844 arose out of revenge for brutalities 
towards the natives in respect of their women, and though the loss 
of life in retaliation for these murders was considerable, and often 
sadly disproportionate to the offence, yet it did not play so pro- 
minent a part in extermination as some of the protectors and 
missionaries were vehement in declaring that it did. 

The “ fire-water’’ of the pale-faces, with its accompanying de- 
bauchery and insidious undermining of independent action, was a 
more potent weapon of destruction than the rifle of the exasperated 
settler, infuriated by the ravages on his flocks, or even the weapons 
of the native police, always glad to exercise their natural propensity 
for killing ‘‘ wild blacks ” under the ægis of authority. 

While this was the case in the outlying districts, it worked with 
even greater intensity in the near neighbourhood of populous settle- 
ments. Mr. E. M. Curr, who is a reliable authority on the subject, 
says: ‘‘ Experience shows that a populous town will kill out the 
tribes which live near enough to visit it daily in from two to ten 
years, venereal disease in such cases becoming common, lung dis- 
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ease prevalent, and births ceasing. As a consequence the blacks 
have disappeared from all our old settlements long since.” 

This was fully borne out by the experience of the tribes whose 
camping-grounds were within a radius of fifteen or twenty miles 
around Melbourne. Stringent as were the provisions against sup- 
plying the natives with intoxicants, they were continually evaded, 
and once the black man had acquired a taste for that form of excite- 
ment, his degeneration was rapid and his doom was sealed. He 
could never be restored to his pristine simplicity, and all sense of 
self-respect or self-help was transmuted into a state of whining, 
wheedling beggardom. Shiftless and nerveless, he was ready to 
descend to any depths of meanness and dishonesty for the sixpence 
that would procure him the means of gratifying his ever-present 
and over-mastering craving. 

The methods by which the Government sought, with such 
lamentable ill-success, to effect the salvation of this primitive type 
of humanity, may be summarised here from Parliamentary Blue- 
books, and the official reports of Protectors and Aboriginal Boards 
of Control. 

The interminable despatches which passed between the English 
Secretary of State and the respective Colonial Governors teem with 
suggestions for the protection, the industrial training and the Chris- 
tianising of the natives. So far as Victoria is concerned, the first 
practical step, apart from the tentative efforts of the Port Phillip 
Association, originated with the Episcopal Church Missionary Society 
in Sydney, which succeeded in inducing the Government to set aside 
@ reservation on the Yarra for a Mission Station, and to appoint Mr. 
Geo. Langhorne to take charge of it. The site selected was that 
now occupied by the Melbourne Botanical Gardens, and, being little 
more than a mile from the town, had in it the seeds of failure which 
Mr. Curr has indicated. The guiding principle of this establishment 
was the reclamation of the young from their wandering life ; to train 
them in some useful occupation ; to teach them English, and grad- 
ually to fit them for absorption into the labouring classes of the 
European population. Established in December, 1836, it was visited 
in November, 1837, by Mr. Backhouse, the Quaker missionary from 
England, who described it as consisting of a few buildings of mud 
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and plaster with thatched roofs, not sufficiently extensive to accom- 
modate the mission family and the twelve native youths who were 
under tuition. He says: ‘‘ The parents of the children come to see 
them at pleasure, and when they wish it, take them out to hunt; 
but for this the children do not seem much inclined, preferring to 
be fed on easier terms at the Institution. The parents are not 
encouraged to make long visits; they are furnished with but a few 
meals gratuitously, and if they choose to make longer stops, they 
have to earn their victuals at the rate of two hours’ work for eight 
ounces of meat and twelve ounces of flour.” 

This handicap was too great a strain upon the ties of family 
affection, and the wily natives generally succeeded in satisfying 
their paternal yearnings before the inevitable working day came 
round. As for the youthful disciples, not even the abundant food 
of the mission, nor the kindly intentioned efforts of Mr. Langhorne 
and his wife, could overcome the inborn nomadic habit, or reconcile 
the restless savage to the confinement of walls and the dull routine 
of prescribed hours of toil or lessons. The mission struggled on 
spasmodically for a couple of years longer, but it never justified the 
expectations of its founders, and flickered out in 1839 without 
having done any good. 

In August, 1837, Sir John Franklin, then Governor of Van 
Diemen’'s Land, had transmitted to Lord Glenelg a voluminous 
report, which had been furnished to him by Mr. G. A. Robinson, 
Commandant of the Aboriginal Settlement on Flinders Island, deal- 
ing with the position and prospects of the natives under his charge. 
It was a verbose and tedious document, garnished with many appen- 
dices in support of its statements. Init the writer took much credit 
to himself for having gathered together, as into a haven of safety, 
the remnant of the Tasmanian race, though certainly, if Mr. Robin- 
son's success was to be measured by results, he was not entitled to 
much congratulation. But the report was so permeated with the 
mellifluous language of the Christian philanthropist, and so full of 
the most optimistic visions of the precocity of intellect and moral 
capacity of Mr. Robinson’s charges, that Lord Glenelg was caught 
by the prevalent glamour, and, believing he had discovered another 
Las Casas, accepted the writer’s assurance that humanity, religion 
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and justice demanded that the experiment which had been so suc- 
cessful in his hands should be extended to the numerous tribes on 
the main continent. He emphasised the necessity for immediate 
action by referring to them as an admittedly ill-used and persecuted 
people. Despite the faith which his facile pen aroused in Lord 
Glenelg, it needs to be said that his prophecies about the future of 
the natives under his control were falsified by their absolute extinc- 
tion within about thirty years from the date of his report, while the 
specimens of their “‘ precocious intellect ’’ which he furnished in the 
appendices are preposterous. 

In a despatch dated 31st January, 1838, Lord Glenelg informed 
Governor Gipps of his intention to establish a protectorate of the 
aborigines, and announced his offer of the post of Chief Protector, 
through Sir John Franklin, to Mr. G. A. Robinson, whose head 
station was to be at Port Phillip, and for whose assistance four 
gentlemen, qualified for the position of Assistant Protectors, would 
be engaged in England and sent out. The chief was to have a 
salary of £500 per annum, and the four assistants £250 each, with 
an allowance of £100 each for outfit and passage money. Their 
names were C. W. Sievewright, William Thomas, E. S. Parker and 
James Dredge, and their duties were set forth in the despatch in 
much detail. Hach Protector was to attach himself as closely as 
possible to the tribes of the district to which he might be appointed, 
attending their movements from one place to another, until they 
could be induced to assume more settled habits of life; to conciliate 
their confidence and respect, and to make them believe in him as 
their friend. He was to watch over the rights and interests of the 
natives, protect them from encroachments on their property, or any 
acts of oppression or injustice, and see that their wants or grievances 
were properly represented to the Government. For this purpose 
Lord Glenelg was of opinion that each of the Protectors should be 
made a magistrate. As soon as the natives could be induced to 
settle down, the Protector was to teach them to cultivate the ground 
and encourage them to erect suitable habitations for themselves of 
a permanent character. The education of the children as early and 
extensively as possible was to be regarded as a matter of primary 
importance. He was to promote to the utmost of his ability the 
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moral and religious improvement of the natives by instructing them 
in the elements of the Christian religion, and preparing them for the 
reception of teachers whose peculiar province it would be to pro- 
mote the knowledge and practice of Christianity among them. 
Finally, he was to learn the language of the natives as soon as 
possible, so as to be able to freely and familiarly converse with 
them ; to be accountable for any provisions or clothing entrusted to 
him for distribution to the natives; and he was to obtain as much 
information as possible for statistical purposes, and keep a record 
of all important particulars in regard to the tribes in his charge. 
This general outline of duties, of which Lord Glenelg left the 
details to be filled in by the local authorities, was based upon very 
imperfect knowledge of the habits of the natives, and on the 
assumption that they could be easily cured of their roving disposi- 
tion, and gathered into settlements under civilised control. That 
the Protectors should share in their wanderings until they could be 
induced to settle down seems a somewhat absurd notion, as also 
was the idea of four men giving up their time to the study of a 
barbarous dialect for conventional, not for ethnographic, purposes. 
It was regarded by the Protectors as a slight that they were only 
authorised to prepare the way for that Christian teaching with 
which more competent hands were afterwards to crown the edifice. 
In any case, the duties were such as would tax the full energies 
of hardy, resolute, pioneering men ready to face both severe toil and 
danger, and who should at least be inspired with humanitarian, if 
not with missionary zeal. How far the chosen four came within 
this category may be gleaned from the fact that they reached the 
scene of their operations encumbered with the impedimenta per- 
taining to four wives and twenty-two children. But even this 
generous transportation of domestic joys did not compensate ; for 
they were scarcely landed when they began to lift up their voices 
against the hardness of their lot, the insufficiency of their pay, and 
the impossibilities of the duties assigned to them. Sir George 
Gipps was somewhat disgusted at the spirit in which the duties 
were taken up, but he was determined the scheme should have a 
fair trial, and to remove some of the discontent he allowed each of 
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He also allotted to each of them two convict servants, whom they 
were to ration and clothe in return for services. 

The Port Phillip district was mapped into four protectorates, 
and Mr. Sievewright was given charge of the Geelong or western 
district, which extended from Corio Bay to the South Australian 
boundary, and northward to an imaginary line from Mount Black- 
wood to the Glenelg River. The headquarters were fixed at Mount 
Rouse. 

The north-western district, placed under Mr. Parker’s control, 
extended westward from Mount Macedon to the South Australian 
border, and northward to the Murray, with its reserve for head- 
quarters on the Loddon River at Mount Franklin. The Goulburn 
River district adjoined this on the east, and extended with un- 
defined boundaries away to the mountain ranges of the Buffalo, 
and northward to the upper waters of the Murray. This was 
placed in charge of Mr. Dredge, whose quarters were fixed on the 
Goulburn River, at a site now surrounded by populous towns, 
and admittedly the granary of Victoria. Finally, the Melbourne, or 
Western Port, district was given to Mr. Thomas, whose supervision 
extended from the eastern shore of Port Phillip Bay into the un- 
known regions of Gipps Land, and northward to the frowning 
barrier of the Australian Alps. His official quarters were fixed at 
Narree- Warren, at the foot of the south point of the Dandenong 
Ranges, twenty-five miles from Melbourne. 

But the plotting out of the districts on paper was an easy 
business compared to that of getting the machinery started. There 
were endless complaints all round, and fresh difficulties raised at 
every move. The Government was committed to an expenditure 
of fully £3,000 a year and wanted to see some return for it. The 
original intention had been to form a reserve of ten square miles 
around the headquarters of each protectorate, and to gradually 
induce all the tribes of the respective districts to settle within that 
boundary under surveillance. Of course, such a proposal was hope- 
less of execution from the first, but it also set up a new antagonism. 
In the attempt to carry it out it was quickly found that these 
reserves necessarily embraced much country for which the squat- 
ters were paying license fees, and they resented being dispossessed 
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in favour of the natives, who they knew would not stop there. 
Some of the Protectors, and notably Mr. Sievewright, were very 
injudicious in the attitude they assumed towards the surrounding 
settlers. Not content with the confiscation of all the improvements 
on the resumed area of their runs, they were always ready to com- 
plain to the Government of every trumpery difference that arose 
out of the continually simmering trouble between the shepherds 
and the blacks. In one of these paltry investigations, it came out 
in evidence that a native caught red-handed in some larcenous raid 
said to the squatter who was about to chastise him: ‘‘ You touch 
me, Mr. Sievewright have you hung!” This ridiculous incident 
was unfortunately only too true a reflection of the general belief of 
Mr. Sievewright’s protégés, and led to great difficulty in dealing 
with them. 

A careful perusal of the voluminous reports and Parliamentary 
papers tends to the impression that Mr. Parker and Mr. Thomas took 
the most reasonable view of their duties, and did their best to give 
effect to the intentions of the Secretary of State. But even their 
success was not measurably encouraging, as indeed, in view of 
their ignorance and misdirection in the task entered upon, it could 
hardly be expected to be. Mr. Sievewright, whose district certainly 
contained the most bellicose and untameable contingent of the 
natives, was continually in hot water, and it was there that by far 
the largest proportion of the outrages, murders and retaliations took 
place. 

In a memorial addressed to Sir George Gipps by thirty-eight 
pastoral tenants of the Crown on 18th April, 1840, it is stated in 
reference to native troubles in this particular district that ‘‘ Sheep 
are being daily stolen, driven away, and destroyed; servants so 
frightened as to be unfit to discharge their duties, and in many 
cases murder has been committed. That your memorialists have 
no protection or safeguard against the repetition of such outrages, 
for although an Assistant Protector of aborigines has been for a 
considerable time stationed in the district, his presence has rather 
encouraged the native tribes in their aggressions, while he has not, 
so far as memorialists are able to discover, rendered them any 
service in defending their eS protecting them from the lower 
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classes of the white population, nor do memorialists conceive his 
procedure in any degree fitted to improve the condition of those for 
whose benefit he is understood to be stationed here.” 

The Governor caused these gentlemen to be informed that, as 
twelve months had not elapsed since the Protectors entered upon 
their duties, both the Government and the people of England would 
expect that the experiment should not be too hastily condemned 
or abandoned; and he asked the support and co-operation of the 
settlers to assist these officers in carrying out their difficult duties. 
But in his own mind he had little hope of any beneficial result; nor 
did it grow with the experience of another year. On the 3rd of Feb- 
ruary, 1841, the Governor, in a despatch to Lord John Russell, who 
had succeeded Glenelg, said that the correspondence connected with 
the aborigines had increased to such a degree, since the appointment 
of the Protectors, as to become of itself no inconsiderable evil. He 
had formerly pointed out that the outrages which formed the staple 
of this enormous mass of papers had arisen almost exclusively in 
the districts under the Protectors, the remainder of the colony of 
New South Wales being at that time generally undisturbed. He 
enclosed a letter from Mr. Latrobe stating that the Protectors had 
not yet found time to put themselves in communication with the 
tribes who were constantly coming into collision with the more 
remote settlers, and that even in the settled districts little real 
influence had been gained by them over the native population. 
And Sir George, after referring to the prevalent belief amongst the 
squatters that ‘‘the presence of the Protectors is the occasion of 
outrage, inasmuch as their appointment has tended to embolden 
the blacks, and to render the servants of the settlers less resolute 
than they used to be in defence of their masters’ property,” sum- 
marised his own opinion in the following words: ‘‘ The Chief Pro- 
tector, whatever may be his other merits, is afflicted with such a 
love of writing that much of his time must be spent in that way, 
which would be much better devoted to active employment; and 
his assistants are, I believe, even more inactive than he is. They 
are all encumbered, as I have before had occasion to observe, with 
large families, and seem to have come to Australia with the expecta- 
tion of establishing missionary stations rather than of itinerating 
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with, and amongst the tribes. One of them has already resigned ; 
another never quitted for more than a year the spot on which he 
first seated himself, called the Salt Water River, though there were 
no blacks there. Mr. Latrobe has complained nearly in terms as 
strong of the difficulty of getting another to move from Geelong.”’ 

The gentleman referred to as having resigned was Mr. Dredge. 
His letter of 17th February, 1840, was a most doleful production. 
In it he implied that he had been misled by the representations 
made to him by the authorities in England. Being under the im- 
pression that the work was of a missionary character, for which men 
with families were desirable, and expecting that ‘‘the Government 
would render the situation respectable,” and provide such families 
with suitable residences and all other facilities, he had been induced 
to relinquish the comforts and advantages he had enjoyed in 
England to accept it. But he was undeceived at the outset. The 
£100 passage money was insufficient to procure a passage for a 
family, except in a vessel the accommodation and provisions of 
which were anything but respectable. A generous Providence 
enabled him to triumph over this discomfort, but apparently did 
not support him under the chilling reception he met with in Sydney, 
where, he says, he had to endure an amount of obloquy which 
could not have been exceeded had he been an expatriated felon. 
Fresh indignities were put upon him by his having to go to Port 
Phillip in a vessel that was taking down emigrants and soldiers, 
and was consequently shamefully crowded. When he got to Port 
Phillip he had to pay for the transport of his luggage to Melbourne, 
and no residence having been assigned to him he had to sojourn in 
a tent. After doing this, and apparently nothing else for three 
months, he was directed to proceed to the Goulburn River. When 
he demanded how his family were to be removed there, he was 
coldly told: ‘‘ The Government has only to do with you, and knows 
nothing of your family ”. In a like strain he pours out his griev- 
ances over several pages of foolscap, and winds up by tendering his 
resignation. 

This letter evidently excited the wrath of Sir George Gipps, for 
the Colonial Secretary was directed to reply, which he did, travers- 
ing the various statements, and showing how preposterously Mr. 
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Dredge must have misconstrued his agreement. The Governor’s 
own views were fairly summed up in the following passage :— 

‘‘Mr. Dredge says he was dissatisfied from the beginning; the 
Governor believes he was, and so also were the other Protectors ; 
and this is one of the reasons perhaps why His Excellency from the 
beginning has had so little reason to be satisfied with them or their 
exertions. From the beginning he observed in them all, and even 
in their chief, a disposition to complain a great deal, and to write a 
great deal, but to bestir themselves in their proper avocations very 
little. Instead of going to the aborigines the aborigines were 
brought to them at Melbourne, where, as might easily have been 
foreseen, they became the prey of new diseases and learned new 
vices.” 

Mr. William Le Souef was appointed to succeed Mr. Dredge in 
the Goulburn Valley, and for a time the advent of a younger and 
more energetic man seemed to promise some better results. But 
there was no permanent improvement, for experience showed that 
the Protectors were quite unable to control the natives in the in- 
terests of peace, and when they temporarily gathered a few in, they 
became such clamorous beggars as to frighten the officials who 
tended them. Mr. Charles Griffith, who arrived in Port Phillip in 
1840, and published his impressions of the settlement a few years 
later, gives a vivid picture of the state of affairs at Mount Rouse. 
He says the entire establishment of the protectorate consisted of six 
white men, three of whom were convict servants: and as two of 
these were constantly away carting stores, the remaining four were 
continually at the mercy of several hundreds of unruly savages if it 
had come to a rupture. The natives brought in sheep, stolen from 
a neighbouring squatter, and ate them at the protectorate, and when 
the overseer remonstrated with them they threatened to kill him. 
Mr. Griffith goes on to say :— 

“ At the time of my first visit to the settlement in 1842 there 
were three or four hundred natives encamped there, and the follow- 
ing was the daily routine : In the morning they were put into a pen 
and run out one by one as sheep are when they are counted, when 
each received a mess of a kind of burgoo, or porridge, which he 
carried away in a hollow piece of bark. In the middle of the day 
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they were all drawn up in a row, squatted on their heels, and a 
wheelbarrow full of pieces of beef was wheeled round, the overseer 
giving a piece to each in turn. It was amusing to observe the 
anxiety with which they eyed every piece as it was delivered, each 
of them squeezing it in his hands to ascertain whether it contained 
any bone or no; when it had much of this, or little fat, they freely 
gave vent to their feelings of rage and disappointment. They all 
appeared sulky, and had completely the appearance of sturdy beggars 
receiving a dole. The allowance not being sufficient to satisfy their 
immense appetites, they frequently made forays upon the flocks and 
herds of the neighbouring settlers. In fact, this neighbourhood be- 
came the scene of greater outrage than any other part of the country, 
the tendency being, in the words of the Governor, to increase the 
irritation already existing between the two races.” 

Not only was the settler’s hand generally against the PHN, 
but the Crown Lands Commissioners and the military authori- 
ties denounced them with equal wrath. In September, 1840, Mr. 
Foster Fyans reported that in the western district the natives were 
daily becoming more daring, and appeared to consider that no 
punishment could await them, while the white man should be 
severely visited for the least offence. He accused Sievewright of 
grossly insulting conduct towards respectable settlers, threatening 
them with committal to gaol; and of illegal and improper proceed- 
ings in reopening inquiries which had been dealt with by his 
seniors in office. Finally, he trusted that in the interests of peace 
and good government Mr. Latrobe would order him out of the 
district. This sort of recrimination prolonged over two or three 
years had a very injurious influence. From remonstrance Mr. 
Latrobe proceeded to stronger measures, and even stopped the pay 
of the Chief Protector on one occasion because he had failed for a 
period of seven months to carry out some specific instructions of 
the Governor. He also suspended Mr. Sievewright, and his official 
report of his difficulties to Sir George Gipps resulted in that gentle- 
man advising Lord Stanley in May, 1842, that the system had 
absolutely broken down. He pointed to the fact in Mr. Latrobe's 
despatch that £16,000 had already been spent on the experiment 
without contenting the individuals conducting it, or in any way 
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benefiting the aborigines. He went on to express his own opinion 
that the course pursued by the Protectors had been from the begin- 
ning one of feeble action and puling complaint, and that while 
they had been endowed with power to command the respect of the 
settlers and the confidence of the natives, they had entirely failed 
to do either. Lord Stanley replied in an able despatch on 20th 
December, 1842, and after carefully weighing all the evidence which 
had been submitted to him, came to the conclusion that the failure 
was mainly due to the want of sound judgment and zealous activity 
on the part of the Protectors, and he left it to Sir George Gipps to 
take such steps as might be locally approved, either for dispensing 
with them altogether, or modifying their powers and duties as he 
should see fit. 

By the time this decision was arrived at the power of the 
natives for any aggressive injury was practically gone. After 1844 
there was no serious trouble with them in any part of Victoria. 
There were two factors in bringing the war of races to an end, 
both of which lay outside the provisions made by the Government 
for the protection of the natives. In the first place, disease, drink 
and slothful habits of mendicancy had, with terrible rapidity, de- 
creased the numbers and crushed out the spirit of independence in 
the aborigines. Their nine years’ experience of the white man had 
taught them, whatever the law might proclaim, that a tenfold retri- 
bution was generally exacted for every outrage committed, and that 
punishment, which only stopped a little short of destruction, was in 
store for them if they indulged in aggression. They ceased to risk 
the consequences of stealing or killing the settlers’ sheep when 
they found that by hanging about the Mission Stations and Protec- 
tors’ reserves they could get food and covering without submitting 
to regular work or permanent domicile. 

But the other, and perhaps more important, cause was that 
under the stimulus of immigration the colony was rapidly being 
populated, and by a far superior type of man to the prison waifs 
and hardened ruffians who had in the earlier years been to the 
aborigines the representatives of civilisation. During the first de- 
cade of the settlement the old, bad element gradually died out, or 
reverted to its former condition under lock and key, and the new 
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element treated the natives, as a rule, with firmness and justice, 
respected the laws which aimed at their protection, and gave them 
no cause for personal revenge as the answer to brutal license. 

The cessation of outrages diverted Sir George Gipps from im- 
mediate action. Such a multitude of advisers offered their own 
infallible specifics for the salvation of the natives, physically and 
spiritually, that he could not decide upon the solution of the 
problem which Lord Stanley had handed over to him. Meanwhile, 
he did nothing, and the Protectors held on to their offices until the 
end of 1849, when they were formally abolished, and a Board for 
the Protection of the Aborigines reigned in their stead. Out of the 
‘wilderness of official correspondence, reports and returns pertaining 
to the protectorate period, fragments may be gathered from the 
pens of Mr. Thomas and Mr. Parker which contain valuable and 
reliable information on aboriginal lore, manners and customs, with- 
out much claim to the accuracy of scientific anthropology. But 
such results were dearly paid for at £60,000, which the department 
cost the State, without achieving any greater success than satisfy- 
ing the appetites of something like 1,000 savages, and distributing 
to them the annual dole of shirts and blankets. 

Unhappily the same tale of failure has to be told of the efforts 
of the missionaries. The Church of England, the Wesleyans, the 
Baptists and the Moravians all took an active part in the good 
work, and as the stations which they established as spheres of 
influence were widely separated, these efforts were not retarded by 
personal or local jealousies. But the result was equally barren in 
all cases. Zeal was not wanting, but the material to work upon 
had been hopelessly contaminated by a different class of instructors, 
and the native mind could not grasp the high ideals and philosophi- 
cal deductions which the enthusiastic apostles thought necessary as 
a foundation. They laid it down as incontrovertible that Christian- 
ity must pioneer civilisation : it must be the starting-point. Hence, 
it is not to be wondered at that their hope perpetually alternated 
with despair, and it seems quite childish for a man of Mr. Parker’s 
experience to be driven to write: ‘‘ What can be done with a people 
whose language knows no such terms as justice, holiness, sin, guilt 
or redemption ”. 
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The natives were amenable to the soothing influences of a full 
stomach and a life of dolce far niente. If they could have been 
reached at all, this was the pioneering channel. But the inborn 
craving for animal freedom and irresponsibility revolted against the 
prescribed task, however mild, and the mental effort aan to 
absorb doctrine broke them down utterly. 

The most persevering effort was that made by the Wesleyans 
at Buntingdale, near Lake Colac, in a country then remote from 
settlement and but vaguely known. The mission was generously 
supported by Government, and for several years it seemed to promise 
good results in weaning the aboriginal youths from the habits of 
their forefathers, and making them useful members of the com- 
munity. But, despite example of heroic self-denial, the innate 
tendencies could not be conquered, and after enjoying the flesh-pots 
of Egypt for a while, the young converts threw off the mental and 
bodily trammels of civilisation and made for the woods. 

It was a cruel commentary on the assertions with which the 
Church Missionary Society in London had bombarded Lord Glenelg 
when he was sending out the Protectors. With unwavering faith 
in their own views, they had told him: “ It must appear clearly to 
all who seriously consider it, that there is nothing but missionary 
effort to save these wretchedly corrupted natives from becoming 
extinct; but missionary effort, if duly supported and properly di- 
rected, is capable of doing this, and more; it will, under the Divine 
blessing, raise them to a level with civilised nations, and elevate them 
to the standard of true believers in Jesus Christ ”. 

But missionary effort, zealous, faithful, sparing itself in nothing, 
did notwithstanding fail utterly to do these things, though it was 
“ duly supported and properly directed ”. And it had the advantage 
or otherwise, according to the point of view, of being presented under 
the auspices of five or six Protestant sects. 

As the pressure of settlement began to close upon the natives, 
and their natural resources to fail them, they had, perforce, to consent 
sulkily to be gathered into reserves under the supervision of the 
Aboriginal Board, and here, with a clumsy and unwilling attempt 
to bend their lives into harmony with their surroundings, they are 
dwindling away to extinction. It is doubtful if, out of the whole 
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native population, as many as one hundred ever understandingly 
embraced Christianity, though of course far more than that number 
have listlessly conformed to its outward and visible signs. But 
the triumphant air with which in some of the reports the ability 
of a black-fellow to give the correct answers to his catechism is 
extolled as proof of spiritual progress is little less than absurd. 

In the still existing reserves at Corranderk, Framlingham, Lake 
Condah, Lake Tyers, and others, the natives are of course furnished 
with the means of attaining such education as they can absorb, and 
have the benefit of regular religious services. 

As to the question of the loss of life sustained in actual fight- 
ing, it may safely be said that its bearing upon the decrease of the 
aborigines has been generally exaggerated. At no time did it rise 
to a condition of warfare. With the single exception of an attack 
madein April, 1838, on Mr. Faithful’s party between the Ovens and 
the Goulburn Rivers, when some three hundred natives surprised 
them and killed eight of the servants in charge of the sheep, and 
dispersed the remainder, without suffering any loss themselves, the 
murders of white men were nearly always limited to individual 
cases of solitary shepherds or hut-keepers. That these were not 
so numerous as generally supposed may be gleaned from the official 
statement of Mr. Parker, who records the total number of white 
people killed within his district, a very populous one, as eight. 
Within the same period he returns the number of natives “ re- 
ported ” to be killed by the whites as forty-three. In 1841 he 
reported that of the natives under his charge twenty-four had been 
killed during the previous two years, by raids from hostile tribes, 
which he was powerless to prevent. 

The other Assistant Protectors did not publish such exact re- 
turns, and in the district under the control of Mr. Sievewright the 
figures relating to the natives would undoubtedly be larger. There 
were two very serious cases there, which evoked much severe com- 
ment at the time and led to the active intervention of the law. The 
most important in point of numbers was that of Messrs. Whyte 
Brothers, whose station on the Wannon was raided by a body of 
natives in March, 1840, and a considerable number of sheep driven 
off. The owners called in the assistance of some neighbouring 
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squatters, and started in pursuit, a well-armed company of ten. 
When they came up with the natives they found them cooking some 
of the sheep, and prepared to defend possession of the rest. For 
more than an hour they stood their ground, hurtling spears and 
defiance with considerable bravery, though they only succeeded in 
wounding one of the white men. But the result was disastrous, for 
at least thirty of the natives fell before the bullets of the assailants. 
The Messrs. Whyte at once reported the matter to the Government, 
and after full inquiry the depositions were submitted to the Attorney- 
General to advise if the slayers could be criminally indicted. He 
held that the natives were the aggressors, and that the owners of 
the sheep were justified in defending or recovering their property 
by force of arms when they were attacked without provocation. 
Mr. Latrobe did not feel justified in ordering a trial in face of the 
explicit opinion of his chief law officer, but the decision evoked 
much controversy, and gave special umbrage to Mr. Sievewright, 
who hinted that an independent jury would have taken a different 
view. 

The other case was an instance, happily by no means common, 
of undoubted wanton outrage, and stirred Mr. Latrobe to very out- 
spoken indignation. On the night of the 23rd of February, 1842, two 
men, four women and two children attached to the Mount Rouse 
Protectorate were asleep in the scrub only a few hundred yards from 
the homestead of Messrs. Smith and Osprey’s station in the Port 
Fairy district. They were awakened by the sound of voices to find 
themselves surrounded by a party of eight men who, without 
warning, commenced firing upon them at such close quarters that 
their bodies were scorched by the burning powder. The two men 
succeeded in effecting their escape, carrying off one child, but three 
of the women and one child were killed outright, and the fourth 
woman was left, when these ruffians withdrew, with one bullet in 
her back, and her hand shattered by another. The natives who 
escaped made their way at once to Mr. Sievewright, who verified 
their statements by visiting the spot and examining the dead bodies, 
and recording their wounds in the presence of Messrs. Smith and 
Osprey. But the owners of the station individually, their manager 
and all their servants vehemently denied any knowledge of the deed, 
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and professed absolute inability to offer any suggestion as to the 
cause of such wanton brutality. Subsequent events proved these 
statements to be a conspiracy of falsehood, Mr. Osprey afterwards 
declaring that his excuse for thus lying was the threat held out to 
him by the murderers, who had really started from his own hut, 
that they would shoot any person who dared to inform upon them. 
It was while the villains who perpetrated this cowardly butchery 
were undiscovered that the settlers of the district addressed Mr. 
Latrobe, urging further police protection against the increasing hos- 
tilities of the natives. In his reply the Superintendent promised to 
do what was practicable in that direction, and said that while the 
destruction of their property by savages, if unprovoked and un- 
revenged, certainly demanded sympathetic consideration, he yet had 
another side of the picture to present. He wrote: ‘‘ The feeling of 
abhorrence, which one act of savage retaliation or cruelty on your 
part will rouse, must weaken if not altogether obliterate every other 
in the minds of most men, and I regret to state that I have before 
me a statement, in a form which I dare not discredit, showing that 
such acts are perpetrated among you. It reveals a night attack 
upon a small number of natives by a party of the white inhabitants 
of your district, and the murder of no fewer than three defenceless 
aboriginal women and a child in their sleeping place ; and this at the 
very time your memorial was in the act of signature, and in the 
immediate vicinity of the station of two of the parties who have 
signed it.” 

In conclusion, he makes an earnest appeal to them to come ‘for- 
ward and aid the authorities in clearing the obscurity from this 
horrid deed, and to purge themselves and their servants from sus- 
picion by ceaseless activity until the murderers are discovered and 
the district relieved from the stain of harbouring them within its 
boundaries. Though the real facts were known to many, and cer- 
tainly to two of the recipients of Mr. Latrobe’s letter, they made no 
sign. But a coarser form of appeal, in the shape of a reward of 
£100, with a free pardon and a passage to England if the informant 
was a convict, tardily brought one of the ruffians to offer himself as 
Queen’s evidence. Eighteen months after the murders, the manager 
of the station and two subordinates were brought to trial for the 
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capital offence; the others had all left the colony. The trial in 
Melbourne lasted two days, and although the Attorney-General for 
the Crown, and Mr. Redmond Barry, as Standing Counsel for the 
natives, conducted the prosecution with vigour, the evidence of the 
informer, Mr. McGuiness, was so tainted and unsatisfactory, and 
his antecedents were so villainous, that the jury would not believe 
him, and acquitted the prisoners. Though there was undoubtedly a 
miscarriage of justice, the Judge held that the nature of the testimony 
justified the jury in their finding, and Mr. Latrobe, in advising Sir 
George Gipps of the result, expressed his strong belief in the guilt 
of at least two of the prisoners, but saw no way to proceed further. 

When on the point of relinquishing his position as Lieutenant- 
Governor of Victoria, Mr. Latrobe addressed a circular letter to a 
large number of the early settlers requesting information as to the 
circumstances of the first occupation of various parts of the colony. 
To this he received over forty replies, some of them of considerable 
length, and the whole containing such a mass of valuable historical 
information that, when, many years afterwards, he handed them over 
to the Trustees of the Public Library, it was resolved to print them, 
and the volume was issued in 1899 under the title of Letters from 
Victorian Pioneers. One point on which Mr. Latrobe specially 
asked for information was the character and customs of the abori- 
gines and their treatment by the settlers. Out of forty-six letters 
from men who had an intimate experience of the natives, thirty-two 
have more or less good words to say in their favour, and fourteen 
denounce them as treacherous, implacable, bloodthirsty and incap- 
able of improvement. As before indicated, the majority of the 
denunciations come from the district over which Mr. Sievewright 
presided, and it is easy to see that his line of action undoubtedly 
tended to promote antagonism between the races. The old maxim 
that a good master makes a good servant had a strong bearing on 
the case, and a perusal of these letters leads to the inference that 
where the natives were firmly and judiciously treated there was 
seldom much trouble arising. 

On a review of the somewhat imperfect data, it would appear 
that the total number of the aborigines who fell in conflict with the 
whites within the Port Phillip district might be stated approximately 
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at 350; while, on the other side, the number of white men killed 
by the natives did not exceed fifty. Spread over a period of ten or 
twelve years, and covering the penetration of unknown wilder- 
nesses, and the confronting of wild tribes who had never before 
seen & man of a different colour to themselves, the figures are not 
startling. Very largely the fatalities were unavoidable, and they 
compare most favourably with the experience of other countries 
under similar conditions of occupancy. 

The substitution of more than a million of industrious and 
peaceful people for a roaming, fighting contingent of six thousand 
cannot be said to be dearly purchased even at the cost of the violent 
deaths of a fraction of the most aggressive amongst them. The re- 
grettable murders of harmless and inoffensive natives, which did 
occasionally take place, were the work of criminals, with which 
every community is infested, and to which this community in its 
infancy was very specially exposed. 

There is no serious stain necessarily resting upon the reputation 
of the colony from the retrospect of its treatment of the aborigines. 
It has been shown that costly and continuous efforts were made 
for the amelioration of their condition, and that these failed, not 
from neglect, but from the absolute incompatibility of the native 
character with even the primary conditions of civilisation. 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE EARLY ADMINISTRATION OF MR. LATROBE AS SUPER- 
INTENDENT. 


CHARLES JosePpH Larrose, C.B., who, under the title of Super- 
intendent of the Port Phillip district, discharged a Deputy-Governor’s 
functions from September, 1839, until the establishment of the 
colony of Victoria in 1851, was a cultured, Christian gentleman, 
the son of a Moravian minister in England, and originally educated 
to follow his father’s profession. Though but thirty-eight years of 
age at the time of his arrival, he had travelled much in Europe and 
America, and had published two or three volumes of his ramblings. 
He had accompanied Washington Irving in that Tour on the Prairies 
which helped to keep alive the glamour of romance that Fenimore 
Cooper had cast around the Red Indians. Mr. Latrobe had aban- 
doned the prospects of a career in the Church for an official life, 
and having very satisfactorily executed a mission of inspection in 
the West Indies, entrusted to him by Lord Melbourne's Cabinet, 
he was selected for the position at Port Phillip, the creation of 
which had been so strongly recommended by Sir Richard Bourke. 
It is almost incredible that a man of Mr. Latrobe’s placidly 
amiable and unselfish character could have aroused such an amount 
of bitter antagonism as he was destined to experience during his 
Australian career. Doubtless it was these very qualities that brought 
about his troubles. His fiercest detractors were forced to acknow- 
ledge his high ideals of duty in private as in public life—his delicate 
courtesy to all, the self-denial involved in his many charities, and 
the entire absence of any suspicion of greed, either of power or pelf. 
But they did not understand the subtler refinements of his nature ; 
the shrinking sensitiveness from giving pain or disappointment, the 
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abnegation which sometimes unhappily permitted him to be swayed 
in those decisions by stronger minds, ‘too frequently animated by 
selfish considerations. His conscientiousness was almost as pro- 
nounced as that of George Higinbotham, but he lacked the firmness 
of character and the indifference to public outery which marked 
the Spartan intellect of that eminent politician and judge. 

It was one of the favourite gibes of Latrobe’s detractors in the 
press to represent that Glenelg intended him for the position of 
a kind of superior Protector of the aborigines, and that by accident 
he had been pitchforked into that of a ruler of men of more capacity, 
more spirit and more backbone than himself. Such taunts as these, 
and many other misrepresentations, both of his actions and his 
motives, he allowed to pass without vindicating himself, satisfied 
in his own integrity, hating contention, and believing that truth 
must prevail without his championship. 

And so he grew more retiring as the years went on, less ready 
to be trotted out on every public occasion, and more wedded to the 
happy domesticity of his Jolimont cottage, his books, and to the 
absorption of his voluminous correspondence with Sir George Gipps 
and the contentious Aboriginal Protectors. 

The extravagant panegyrics with which the Port Phillip Patriot 
heralded his arrival were couched in the superlative degree, as 
the following sample will show: “He comes to us as our good 
genius, to assist to develop our resources, and place us high in the 
scale of Colonies. Colonies! nay, he comes here to found a mighty 
Empire! And if his conduct here may be judged of by his former 
life, then he comes determined to perform for this country those 
services which will hand him down to posterity as a patriotic 
founder of a new state.” 

Even before he had set foot in Melbourne the local press waxed 
indignant over the paltriness of the salary allotted to the office. 
It was impossible, they declared, that he could support the state 
required by his position amongst “the rich proprietary of Port 
Phillip” on such a miserable pittance as £800 a year, with a paltry 
allowance of £225 for a secretary and sundries. They declared 
that the colonists would not be satisfied until it was made £2,000. 


Comparing these wild outpourings in 1839 with the tone of the 
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press generally, and the Argus especially, five years later, it is 
difficult to realise that they are dealing with the same man. 

It was but four years since the first hut had been erected on 
the banks of the Yarra by Fawkner’s advance party, and less than 
three since the New South Wales Government had authorised the 
legal occupation of the place in which Mr. Latrobe now found him- 
self. A population of nearly 3,000 persons had in that short time 
taken possession of the town that had been planned by Messrs. 
Hoddle and Russell. The density of the population, if such a term 
can be allowed, was in the block bounded on the east and west 
respectively by Swanston and William Streets. Even in Collins 
Street, between those points, there were many vacant allotments, 
and of the houses barely a hundred were built of brick, a few of 
them having a second storey. The remainder varied from neat 
weather-board structures to the roughest kind of log-shanties with 
bark roofs, which demanded a liberal interpretation of the Govern- 
ment’s stipulation for “a habitable dwelling worth £20!” This 
street had been cleared of trees and stumps within the area named, 
and a rough centre roadway formed by convict labour, but there 
were no footpaths, and where the shopkeeper had not personally 
made provision for access, pedestrians had to take their chance over 
very rough material. The crossing of Elizabeth Street, which was 
practically a gully, was always a matter of very careful driving, and 
after heavy rain it was commonly necessary to go as far north as 
Lonsdale Street to pass over it with safety. To the east of Swanston 
Street there were not more than half a dozen dwellings, the road- 
way was unformed, and the gaunt gum-trees made a ragged avenue. 
Flinders Street, from King Street eastward to where the punt crossed 
the river, near the site of the present Princes Bridge, had some 
twenty buildings, looking out upon a waste, swampy space between 
them, and the thick ti-tree scrub which fringed the river’s bank. 
The landing-place at the foot of William Street was wharfless, though 
a few poles and planks enabled moderately active passengers to dis- 
embark without plunging into the all-surrounding mud and slush. 
The alignment of Bourke Street as a whole was somewhat indistinct 
from the quantity of timber at its eastern end, but a post at the 
corner now occupied by Menzies’ Hotel bore the legend—‘ This is 
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Bourke Street”. From this indicator down to Elizabeth Street 
there was a score of shabby dwellings, and the nucleus of a sale 
yard for horses and live stock generally. For the rest, there was a 
number of private dwellings and places of business in the western 
end of Flinders Lane and Little Collins Street, and outside these 
boundaries, here and there a hut or two, and a tent or two were 
dotted on the landscape, where utility had infringed upon the prime- 
val beauty of nature. 

The only suburbs at this date were ‘‘ Newtown,” a name after- 
wards changed to ‘‘ Collingwood,” and ‘‘ Emerald Hill,” now known 
as South Melbourne. The latter was rather a temporary camping- 
place than a promising village, for it had not yet been surveyed for 
a township, and access to Melbourne by punt was tedious and ex- 
pensive. But a large part of the district now embraced within the 
boundaries of the cities of Fitzroy and Collingwood had been sold 
in February, 1838, at an average price of £7 per acre, mostly to 
Sydney speculators. They had promptly cut up their sections into 
many small allotments, for which they had a ready sale at an enor- 
mous profit. Their method of subdivision, each vendor seeking to 
make the most out of his own block, sadly interfered with the proper ` 
alignment of the streets when, eventually, the control passed into 
the hands of a local corporation. 

Eighteen public-houses, calling themselves hotels, catered for 
the physical needs of the population, too often supplying its crav- 
ings without regard to consequences. The best at this time was 
undoubtedly Fawkner’s, at the corner of Collins and Market Streets, 
with which was associated the nebulous beginnings of the Mael- 
bourne Club. 

There were but two places of worship în use, though the 
foundation-stone of the first Congregational Church in Collins 
Street East had been laid; the Presbyterians were gathering in 
the funds which the Government required as a guarantee of their 
bona fides before conveying to them that site in Collins Street 
which is still occupied by the Scots Church. The Roman Catholics 
were also negotiating with the Sydney Government for the site in 
Elizabeth Street on which St. Francis’ Church stands, and had 


commenced a temporary wooden structure on it in anticipation. 
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The members of that church were loud in their complaints at being 
sent so far out into the bush ! 

Meanwhile, the two buildings in use were admittedly insufficient 
for the requirements of the settlers. The wooden room on the site 
of St. James’s Church was only 20 feet by 16 feet, and after serving 
the Anglican community in the morning was lent to the Presby- 
terians in the afternoon. The other, belonging to the Wesleyans, 
was a brick building, 30 feet by 16 feet, at the corner of Swanston 
Street and Flinders Lane, and its congregation appeared to thrive 
numerically and financially from the first. 

There was no place of amusement, though even in these early 
days the horse occupied a post of honour, and race meetings were 
held with considerable frequency. The responsibility of preserving 
order was vested in the police magistrate, aided by one chief and 
eight ordinary constables. A Court of Quarter Sessions had been 
inaugurated four months previously, and had introduced the jury 
system into the district at its first sittings in May. 

A small company of military had been sent round from Sydney 
with Captain Lonsdale, and these were subsequently increased to 
about forty in all, but their duties were clearly defined, and mainly 
concerned the supervision of about fifty convicts and a hundred or 
so of ticket-of-leave men, who were employed by the Government 
in forming the streets and putting up such buildings as the ad- 
ministration required. 

Of the approximate 3,000 inhabitants of Melbourne when Mr. 
Latrobe landed, about 400 were, as merchants, traders, shopkeepers, 
auctioneers, and small farmers, the holders of more or less capital, 
and employers of labour. There was a small official class; the 
soldiers, convicts and conditional pardon men made up about 250 ; 
and the remainder consisted of servants and labourers, and a con- 
tingent of newly arrived immigrants from Launceston and Sydney 
waiting for something to turn up. The preponderance of the male 
sex was roughly two to one female. So far as the substratum of 
the community was concerned, there was not much ground for 
complaint. The conditions of life were rough, the fare was not 
delicate, and the lodgings were makeshift. But there was no 
absolute poverty. Work was abundant, wages were high, bread 
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and meat were cheap, game and fish to'be had for the taking, and 
no outlay was necessary for keeping up appearances. The man 
whose labour was worth having could rest assured of plenty to eat 
and drink, and something to put by if he could avoid the grog-shop 
when his exchequer was full. Many of the labourers of 1839 were 
substantial capitalists before gold was discovered, and as they 
generally invested their savings in real estate they became suddenly 
wealthy in 1851. ; 

But the mercantile and trading classes chafed under the con- 
ditions that left their more important interests to the decision 
of a semi-military, bureaucratic and irresponsible administration 
located six hundred miles away, ignoring their complaints, and, as 
they thought, seizing upon the local revenue from land sales to 
beautify the favoured city on the shores of Port Jackson. There 
was a strong feeling of antagonism towards the despotic courses of 
the naval and military martinets who had ruled New South Wales 
in the past; the knowledge that their new Superintendent was not 
a military man, though unhappily subordinate to one, quickened 
the sentiments of regard with which the settlers at Port Phillip 
offered him welcome. | 

The steamer Pyramus from Sydney, with Mr. Latrobe on board, 
anchored in Hobson’s Bay on the 30th of September. It was 
intended that the official landing should take place next day, but a 
heavy storm caused it to be postponed until the 2nd of October. The 
delay, however, was unavailing, the elements continuing unpro- 
pitious, and he landed in a heavy downpour of rain, which, while it 
did not appear to damp the enthusiasm of the expectant crowd, 
turned the route of the procession into a slushy quagmire. From 
the muddy bank of the river the Superintendent was escorted 
with some difficulty up William Street to the corner of Collins 
Street, where, on the site now occupied by the Australian Mutual 
Provident Society, stood the principal auction-room of the town, 
the largest available indoor space. Just within the portals of a 
room crowded to suffocation, and with a mob of several hundreds 
outside in the pitiless rain, Mr. Latrobe received the inevitable 
address of welcome, and made his formal announcement of taking 
over the Government, Though by no means an orator, he spoke 
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well and feelingly on this occasion, framing his remarks probably 
upon a higher moral plane than most of his audience were accus- 
tomed to. The shabbiness of the surroundings, emphasised by the 
dismal weather and the general air of makeshift, contrasted with 
the high-flown language of the address of welcome, which assured 
him that Melbourne contained ‘‘ most of the appendages of an ad- 
vanced civilisation,’’ probably accounted for his concluding words, 
that ‘‘ our energy as a people must make up for our want of means ”. 

As the rain cleared off towards evening the deferred festivities 
were carried out. The town was illuminated, so far as such a feat 
was possible with tallow candles and oil lamps as a basis; bonfires 
blazed on all the near eminences; salvoes of firearms continued to 
be heard far into the night; and cheers went up intermittently 
from many jovial gatherings, where the homely ration grog worked 
up as much enthusiasm as the costliest champagne. 

Having settled down to business again, the residents, holding 
vague and generally exaggerated ideas of the powers vested in 
their new governing official, proceeded by petition, deputation and 
otherwise to call his attention to the many wants which they had 
vainly represented to the Sydney authorities. Amongst the most 
pressing requirements they demanded a lighthouse at Williamstown, 
to guide vessels in reaching the river, and something in the shape 
of a wharf for their reception in Melbourne. Further, that the 
wharf should be connected with the business part of the town by 
one good street, traversable in all weathers; that the tree-trunks 
and stumps should be cleared out of the principal thoroughfares ; 
and that Collins Street at least should be provided with continuous 
footpaths. 

From the nature of these demands it was evident to Mr. Latrobe 
that what was required was some form of municipal government, 
which would give the citizens the conveniences they asked for, 
but at their own cost. He entered fully into the idea of improve- 
ments, and in view of the flourishing revenue of the Custom House 
promptly ordered the erection of the lighthouse at the mouth of 
the Yarra, and some other conveniences for the shipping in the 
river. 

But the authorities in Sydney kept a jealous hand on the purse- 
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strings, and it was not easy to get the requisite sanction for local 
expenditure. Up to the end of 1839 the revenue of the district 
from custom duties, licenses, etc., had been £19,886, and land had 
been sold producing £76,274, a total income of £96,160. Against 
this the expenses of Government and public works had absorbed 
£48,108, and £12,404 had been expended by the Colonial Treasurer 
on immigration to Port Phillip; thus a balance of £35,648, less any 
current commitments of the Emigration Commissioners, remained 
lawfully available but not accessible. It was the gradual swelling 
of this wrongfully withheld surplus during the ensuing four or five 
years that gave such vehemence to the demand for separation, and 
such bitterness to its discussion. There was certainly a great deal 
to be done to make the place attractive as a permanent home, and 
the rapidity with which the population was being augmented justi- 
fied the general belief in a great future. 

Early in the year of Mr. Latrobe's arrival two vessels had 
brought from Sydney a total of 400 free immigrants, who had reached 
the latter port under Government auspices, and had been reshipped 
to Port Phillip by Sir George Gipps, in response to the continuous 
demands for more labour to develop the resources of that district. 
Within a month after the Superintendent’s landing, the first emigrant 
ship direct from England anchored in Hobson’s Bay. It was the 
David Clarke, and she landed 229 passengers of the labouring class, 
for whom many masters were soon eagerly competing. 

From the year 1832 the task, in England, of selecting and guid- 
ing emigrants had been superintended by a London Committee, 
formed at the request of the Secretary of State, and although the 
settlers had complained that the selection embraced too large a 
proportion of artisans and mechanics to that of agricultural and 
outdoor labourers, there is no doubt that, on the whole, they 
had provided the Colonies with a very sound and useful addition to 
the population. About this time, however, when the funds available 
for immigration had been swollen by the largely increased land sales, 
and the local demand for labour grew more imperious, less care 
appears to have been given to the selection. Dr. Lang is very 
insistent on this point, and his History of New South Wales and 
other publications declare that under the bounty system, whereby 
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the local Government issued orders on the land revenue department 
at the rate of £15 for every adult immigrant imported, a clique of 
Sydney merchants, in league with London ship-brokers, went very 
extensively into the business with a view to their own profit. His 
contention is that the ship-brokers, relieved from Government super- 
vision at the port of departure, raked in the least desirable class of 
emigrant, chiefly from the south and west of Ireland, and shipped 
them off to Australia in any old crazy tub that could be hired, on a 
dietary scale that was a disgrace to humanity. Some allowance 
must be made for the Rev. Doctor’s fervent belief in the superior 
mettle of the Scotchman as a colonist, and for his rabid distrust of 
a nationality tinctured with Roman Catholicism. But however we 
may seek to tone down his scathing comments, his facts cannot be 
disputed. He quotes from official statistics that out of 25,000 per- 
sons imported at the public expense in the eighteen months ending 
on 30th June, 1842, nearly 17,000 were from the district which he 
held in such poor esteem, and only about 8,000 from England and 
Scotland together. These undesirable proportions are fully con- 
firmed by the report of the Immigration Agent for the year 1841, 
which states explicitly that during that year 19,523 emigrants were 
sent out in the following proportions :— 





From Ireland - - - - - 13,344 
„England - - - - - 4,563 
», Scotland - - - - - 1,616 

19,523 








The same report also states that out of the foregoing total 7,776 
were landed at Port Phillip and the rest went on to Sydney. 
Considering the excessive demand for labour, it should not have 
been a matter of very great concern where it came from, so long as 
it did not bear the taint of convictism. Yet there was a very strong 
feeling of antagonism worked up against the employment of the 
predominant nationality. In the Legislative Council in Sydney on 
the 22nd of October, 1840, the Governor drew attention to the fact 
that between three and four hundred immigrants were being main- 
tained at the public expense until they could find employment. 
The Attorney-General in reply said that the reason was “that they 
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were Irish immigrants, and they remained on hand because they 
were Irish, and for that reason alone ”. He added that the Immi- 
gration Agent had stated that they were unserviceable, but did not 
state how or why, and in his opinion the strong anti-Irish feeling 
alone prevented them from being engaged. There was a sharp 
debate on the subject, but the Governor strongly deprecated any 
distinction being made between English and Irish immigrants, and 
said: “The question should be, was a man a good shepherd, or 
a good labourer, and if he was, it mattered not whether he was 
English or Irish, Roman Catholic or Protestant °’. The Governor’s 
emphatic common-sense did not kill the prejudice, for three years 
later, before a Select Committee of the Legislative Council on 
Immigration in 1843, Dr. Thomson of Geelong, one of the members 
for Port Phillip, gave evidence that ‘‘many immigrants brought 
to Port Phillip are utterly useless; in point of intellect they are 
inferior to our own aborigines”. In reply to a question as to where 
they came from, he replied, from the south of Ireland ! 

In proof of the fact that one section of the community made 
this a standing grievance for many years, it is only necessary to 
examine the annual reports of the Colonial Land and Emigration 
Commissioners. These disclose the fact that continual remonstrances 
went forward from the Colonies as to the inferior and badly educated 
class being sent out. So recently as in their report of 21st January, 
1856, they reply in desperation that without drawing largely on 
Treland they could not possibly have answered the demands made 
upon them, and they see no way to avoid doing so in future. This 
led to the Victorian Government, which had then got its Constitution, 
intimating that the services of the Commissioners would thenceforth 
be dispensed with, and a paid agent of the colony substituted. 

To revert, however, to 1839-40. The steady influx of European 
immigrants, wherever they came from, was an invaluable aid to 
development, and during those two years fully 2,500 persons were 
added to the population from this source, irrespective of those who 
paid their own passages in full, and others who arrived from the 
Sydney side and from Tasmania. 

The great influx of immigrants, however, was in 1841, for during 
that year no less than forty-four ships landed over 8,000 passengers 
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in Hobson’s Bay, and with such rapidity did they follow one another 
that it was quite impossible to find house accommodation for the 
arrivals, and from one to two thousand had to pitch their tents on 
the south side of the Yarra until they could decide where they were 
to go, or what they could do. The relatively rapid growth of the 
population during these two years was never exceeded, even in the 
height of the gold fever, though of course the actual numbers 
attracted by that phase of excitement were larger. At the date 
of Mr. Latrobe’s arrival in October, 1839, the population was 
estimated at 5,000. Fifteen months later, on 31st December, 1840, 
it was officially returned at 10,291; and on 31st December, 1841, 
it had reached 20,416, thus doubling itself in each of the two 
periods. The original ‘‘Canvas Town,” established in 1840, passed 
away with the cessation of immigration two years later, but was 
replaced on the same site by a much larger agglomeration of tents 
and shanties in 1852, when the great rush of gold-seekers set in 
from all parts of the world. 

Richard Howitt in his Impressions of Australia Felix has 
given a delightfully simple picture of his personal experience of the 
earlier period, and of the characteristics of his neighbours, the 
dwellers in tents. Many of them were possessed of moderate 
capital, waiting until they could invest it in real estate. Others 
were professional or business men seeking an opening ; for, as a 
rule, the immigrant who was only a labourer was engaged before 
he left the ship. A large number of the new arrivals, of whom 
Richard Howitt may be regarded as typical, were men who had 
been attracted to the country by the reports published abroad of its 
fertility and suitability for agriculture, and for the acquirement at 
reasonable rates of a self-supporting estate. Most of them, like 
Howitt himself, were doomed to disappointment. They arrived at 
a time when a mania for land speculation was in full blast. It had 
been developed by the enormous profits realised by the purchasers 
of 1837-38 on the subdivision and resale of their original lots. It 
was fostered by the reluctance with which the Government re- 
sponded to the demand for land for genuine settlement, and also 
by the fact that the bulk of what was sold fell into the hands of 
Sydney speculators, who doled it out to the new-comers at an 
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exorbitant profit. Many of the newly arrived immigrants, anxious 
to get on the land, conceded the demands of the middleman rather 
than face the uncertainty of Government offerings. Others waited, 
and in*June, 1840, the most important land sale yet held came off. 
The excitement of expectation had been worked up to fever heat, 
and the town was full of eager buyers from Sydney and Hobart 
and prosperous squatters from the confines of civilisation. The 
rude building that served for a Lands Office had been besieged for 
a week by anxious inquirers seeking plans and other information, 
and the result, from the Colonial Treasurer’s point of view, was an 
astounding success. The competition for the suburban lands, which 
a year before had been sold at an average of £7 per acre, ran them 
up to from £25 to £40, according to position, and over £100,000 
passed into the custody of Captain Lonsdale, who had been ap- 
pointed treasurer on Mr. Latrobe’s arrival. It must be admitted 
that most of the purchases passed into the hands of the speculators. 
The new-comers stood aghast at the competition which they had 
to face, and Richard Howitt, who purchased his own farm on 
the Yarra, near Kew, at this sale, says that out of £20,000 intended 
to be invested by his shipmates, only some £600 was then so 
disbursed. 

Mr. Latrobe had received permission from the Sydney authori- 
ties to select a site for his own residence, subject to its being put 
up to auction. This placed him at the mercy of the speculators, 
but the local feeling in his favour was so strong that when he 
offered the upset price for a fine allotment of twenty acres, close to 
the eastern end of Flinders Street, embracing a picturesque emi- 
nence overlooking the Yarra, no one opposed him. On this spot, 
which his young Swiss wife named “ Jolimont,” he erected the 
pretty, but unpretending wooden chalet which he had brought with 
him from Europe, and in this modest abode he continued to live 
until his departure from the colony. After his departure the land 
was subdivided and sold, so that to-day the district called Jolimont 
contains over a hundred houses within the corporation limits of 
the City of Melbourne. 

The sale of the 10th of June was the last of the great struggles 
for land in the pre-goldfield era.. The prices paid and the extent 
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of the purchases exhausted the people, and, as much of the outlay 
was financed by the banks, with whom the Government deposited 
the proceeds of the sale at an exorbitant rate of interest, running as 
high as 7 per cent. per annum, the seeds of financial disaster were 
sown, The withdrawal of the Government balances some eighteen 
months later precipitated a crisis, which involved the steady trader 
in the same downfall as the speculative land jobber, by the uni- 
versal depreciation in the value of all kinds of property for which 
there were then no buyers. 

Meanwhile the community, happily unconscious of the instruc- 
tions which Lord John Russell was then transmitting to Governor 
Gipps, to fix the uniform price of £1 per acre on all lands outside 
the town boundaries, continued to plume themselves on the success 
of their speculations with borrowed money, and to live extravagantly 
up to their ideas of the future in store for them. Pastoral properties, 
with very vague boundaries and very uncertain tenure, changed 
hands at rapidly advancing prices. As much as £2 per head was 
given for sheep with station rights, such improvements as there 
were being extravagantly paid for. The banks occupied a very 
invidious position. The rate of interest exacted from them by the 
Colonial Treasurer precluded them from giving accommodation 
to the settlers at anything like reasonable rates, and discount of 
from 10 to 12 per cent. was resentfully paid because there was no 
other channel for borrowing. The managers had to make large 
profits to meet the usurious claims of the Government and have 
anything to divide amongst their shareholders, so they lent freely 
on the securities arising out of land speculations, the very margins 
on which were created by their known readiness to assist im- 
pecunious buyers. But when the Government began to withdraw 
the funds for immigration purposes, and the borrowers had to be 
pressed, it soon became evident that land was quite unsaleable, 
because no one had the money to pay for it. 

In the report of the Legislative Council on immigration, as the 
result of an inquiry into the causes of the crisis, occurs the following 
passage :— 

“ But the greatest, the most fatal error connected with the sale 
of the waste lands of the colony was committed in the appropriation 
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of the revenue derived from thence to the purposes of immigration. 
A million sterling has in some shape or other been appropriated 
to these purposes. It was forgotten that capital and labour, as 
elements of colonisation, should exist in a new country in proportion 
to each other, and it was a fatal mistake to send the one out to 
bring the other in. The circulating medium, which, like the blood 
in the animal system, diffused life and activity through every part, 
has been withdrawn from use, and the colony is now in a state of 
inanition. What renders the matter worse is that a large portion 
of the sum paid for land, and thus applied to the purpose of immi- 
gration, was borrowed.” 

Commenting on this report, Mr. Charles Griffith, in his book 
entitled The Present State and Prospects of the Port Phillip District 
of New South Wales, says pertinently :— 

“If it had been added that by far the greater part of the land 
was bought on speculation, in order to sell again at an enormous 
advance to expected immigrants, that a small number of men having 
a large command of capital attempted a monopoly with this object, 
and that the speculation failed, that while the land yielded no 
returns the interest on the borrowed money had to be paid, sufficient 
cause of ruin might have been discovered without looking for its 
origin in the subsequent disbursement of the purchase-money. .. . 
In my mind, the real subject of complaint against the Government 
is this, that by putting up comparatively small quantities of land 
at a time, and by holding the sales at distant intervals, they did, 
under the specious terms of limiting the supply to the demand, 
play into the hands of the monopolists. Many of the newly arrived 
settlers at that time were forced to buy land at any price. Several 
had wooden houses, and all of them had hundreds of useless things. 
Store rent and house rent were dreadfully high, and the expense of 
living in Melbourne ruinous. To persons so circumstanced land 
became, in a financial point of view, as much a necessity as air or 
water in a natural one; and it is this class of men, driven to the 
wall between the land jobber and the Government, that excite my 
sympathy. I recollect the dismay with which the announcement 
of a land sale at the end of 1840 was received by some of the minor 
fry of speculators at Melbourne. This was put off by the Governor, 
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and the mischief was staved off fora time. But when Lord John 
Russell’s measure was announced, making all surveyed land open 
to selection at £1 per acre, the bubble burst, and the ruin of the 
men who had speculated in land with borrowed capital was from 
that day certain, no matter what became of the purchase-money, 
and whether it was expended in immigration or otherwise.” 

Had the whole surplus revenue of Port Phillip been appropriated 
to the development of the district, the crisis would neither have 
been so severe nor so protracted. But, while in the six years ending 
in 1842 the revenue (including land sold) exceeded the general 
expenditure by £362,000, of this surplus £204,000 was spent on 
immigration, and £158,000 was appropriated by Sydney for local 
purposes. Concurrently with this arbitrarily created difficulty, a 
steady and persistent decline occurred in the price of wool, the 
staple export of the colony, and within two years the price of live 
stock so depreciated that sheep purchased with the right of run 
at 30s. to 40s. per head were sold under pressure at from 1s. 6d. 
to 3s. The practical ruin of the pastoral interest which resulted 
from this fall reacted on the trading community, and a large num- 
ber of the merchants followed the majority of the stock breeders 
into the insolvent court, the annals of which, it is alleged, show, 
during these dark ages, an average dividend of about 6d. in the £. 

The following extract from the private diary of Mr. Robert Russell, 
the Surveyor of Melbourne, dated 30th March, 1843, vividly reflects 
the general feeling of despondency: “ Melbourne is no longer Mel- 
bourne. No money, no credit, no trade, nothing but failures—the 
Sheriff’s Officer is the only active man in the community. Even 
the lawyers can scarcely succeed in getting paid. Land is worthless, 
and cattle and sheep little better. The latter do not fetch more 
than half a crown a head! We must learn the dear lesson of 
experience, however, at any cost, and shall be the wiser for it in 
the future perhaps.” 

Happily the dawn of a renewed prosperity was not far off. From 
the date of the successful application of the plan introduced by Mr. 
Henry O’Brien of Yass, and adopted in the Port Phillip district in 
1845, of boiling down the carcasses of the sheep for their tallow, 
further depreciation in value of both land and stock was arrested, 
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and in a very short time they began to recover a fairly profitable 
quotation. That sheep should be sold for 1s. 6d. or 2s, per head, 
when their fleece in England was worth 3s., and the tallow about 
4s. more, seemed evidence of a disheartening want of enterprise ; 
and as soon as the reliability of these figures was demonstrated 
the waste of good mutton was a matter of very minor consideration. 
Hundreds of thousands of carcasses were burned or used to manure 
the ground after the merchantable portion of them had been packed 
in bales and barrels and added to the list of the colony’s exports. 
Gradually the clouds of depression and distrust lifted, and confi- 
dence in the resources of the colony came back to bankers and mer- 
chants alike. The settlers, warned by the terrible ordeal they had 
passed through, renounced those extravagant habits of living which 
had grown up with the hasty riches of the land-speculating era, and 
returned to the exercise of that frugality and thrift which has been 
so important a factor in the success of English Colonies. 

During the half-dozen years that intervened between the adop- 
tion of the boiling-down system and the discovery of the goldfields, 
the progress of the Port Phillip settlement was improvingly pros- 
perous; and its prosperity was the unmistakable result of steady 
industry, and the adherence to a branch of production for which 
the country was specially adapted. It owed nothing to legislation 
—for much that was passed in Sydney was distinctly adverse to 
Port Phillip. Indeed, as showing how injudicious and even dan- 
gerous is the attempt to legislate against ‘‘ bad times,” it is worth 
recording here that during the darkest period of the depression 
a Bill was passed by the newly formed Legislative Council, entitled 
“ An Act to restore public confidence,” which proposed to establish 
a Board of Commissioners empowered to issue notes, to be made 
a legal tender between individuals, and also at the Treasury for 
payment of taxes. These notes were to be issued to impecunious 
settlers on application, on their executing to the board a mortgage 
over their freehold properties. As was vigorously pointed out at 
the time, the Government was expected to become the nominal 
mortgagee of all the land in the country, but in reality its purchaser, 
with money which was to be provided by those members of the 
community who were able to pay their way without borrowing. 
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Fortunately, the Governor refused to give his assent to this heroic 
measure, and it was reserved for the signification of Her Majesty’s 
pleasure, with the result that it was never heard of again. 

During Mr. Latrobe’s control of the affairs of Port Phillip he 
secured by his own direct exertions the retention from sale of many 
of those valuable reserves which so conspicuously adorn the outer 
margin of the city. Had it not been for his urgent intervention, 
the Fitzroy and Carlton Gardens, and the fine open parks around, 
which so bountifully provide for the recreation of the citizens, 
would have passed under the auctioneer’s hammer for the benefit 
of the Sydney exchequer. For this alone Mr. Latrobe’s memory 
should be gratefully cherished, and it is regrettable that his name 
is not associated directly with any of the pleasant sites which he 
so thoughtfully conserved. Many years after he left Australia, an 
impecunious treasurer did succeed in persuading Parliament to 
realise on a few hundred acres of the frontages of the Albert and 
Fawkner Parks, but the public indignation, expressed too late to 
avert the sale, was sufficiently explicit to prevent any further 
tampering with the land dedicated to the people, and the per- 
manence of all such reserves was legally provided for. 

In 1842 Mr. Latrobe directed Mr. Hoddle to reserve a suitable 
block of fifty acres and have it laid out for a Botanic Garden. The 
site which the Surveyor-General selected was at the foot of Bat- 
man’s Hill, with a frontage to the Yarra and running back to the 
western end of Collins Street. Though officially reserved it was 
not laid out, for even in the few months passed in making pre- 
parations it became evident that it would be a hindrance to the 
commercial use of the river frontage, which was already being taxed 
by the fleet of brigs and schooners trading with Tasmania and the 
eastern sea-board of New South Wales. Operations were suspended 
while further inspections were made, and finally in December, 1845, 
the Town Council memorialised the Superintendent to exchange 
the reservation for the present site, a couple of miles farther up 
the river, and beyond the limits of shipping traffic. This proposal 
was the more readily accepted because, in the intervening years, 
the original area had become surrounded by a disreputable-looking 
lot of shanties used as slaughter-houses, tallow-rendering works, 
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and kindred unsavoury industries. It was well that this decision 
was come to before any expenditure had been incurred, for the 
eventual removal was inevitable. The original reservation is now 
occupied by the extensive railway yards of the principal metro- 
politan terminus; by the gasworks, and by thronged wharves 
under the control of the Melbourne Harbour Trust. 

The interest which Mr. Latrobe took in the social progress of 
the colonists is easily recognisable in the annals of the period. 
Within one month of his landing he laid the foundation-stone of St. 
James’s Cathedral for the Anglican body, and six years later he 
performed a similar service for St. Peter’s Church on the Eastern 
Hill. He contributed personally towards the cost of these buildings, 
also securing for them liberal monetary support from the Govern- 
ment. But he earned his first manifestation of unpopularity by 
refusing his patronage to a concert that was projected to raise funds 
for the building of St. James’s, having a conscientious objection to the 
support of Divine worship by such means. He took an active in- 
terest in the formation of the Mechanics’ Institute, afterwards known 
as the Melbourne Athenwum, of which he was the patron and 
Captain Lonsdale the first president. He was chairman of the 
meeting that inaugurated the Melbourne Hospital, and on many 
other occasions he helped forward by his presence and purse philan- 
thropic and educational movements. His claim to be considered 
one of the active promoters of the Melbourne University is affirmed 
by Mr. G. W. Rusden in his History of Australia (vol. iii., p. 38), 
although it has long been the custom to accord to Sir Redmond 
Barry the full credit of that important step. He was certainly acting 
in conjunction with that learned judge, but it was the Lieutenant- 
Governor’s act, in the days when responsible ministers were not, 
that granted the site on which the University buildings now stand. 

While the gradual improvement in the social surroundings of 
Melbourne during the years that Mr. Latrobe was Superintendent 
was a matter of much interest to him, he was the pilot who brought 
several important public movements to a satisfactory issue. The 
principal of these were the establishment of a branch of the Su- 
preme Court, and the appointment of a Resident Judge in 1841; 
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in Australia of an instalment towards Representative Government, 
by the creation of a Legislative Council in Sydney, wherein Port 
Phillip was to be represented by six members, in 1843; the advent 
of a bishop of the Anglican Church, which raised Melbourne to the 
dignity of a city in 1848; and the successful public resistance to the 
British Government on the question of transportation in 1849. 
Cropping up continuously through all these years there were the 
repeated passionate appeals and demands for separation from New 
South Wales, and the establishment of a local Government. This 
question was not only the most absorbing for the colonists, but 
it was the most disastrous for the Superintendent. Whether, in- 
fluenced by the limitations of official training, he felt unable to lead 
an attack that seemed adverse to and was certainly discountenanced 
by his official superior, or whether his knowledge of the community 
led him sincerely to distrust their capacity to manage their own 
affairs, his action brought him into antagonism with the bulk of 
the people, and the press denounced him as being adverse to their 
interests. The controversy was so protracted and the issues were 
so important that it is necessary to treat the question of separation 
at some length in a future chapter, in connection with an examina- 
tion of the Constitution Statute of 1842. 

Early in 1841 the authorities in Sydney found it necessary to 
open a branch of the Supreme Court in Melbourne and to appoint a 
Resident Judge for the district of Port Phillip. The existing Court 
of Quarter Sessions was limited in its jurisdiction to the trial of 
petty offences and small civil cases, all important issues having to 
be referred to Sydney, at great cost both to the litigants and to 
the Government. The appointment was unfortunately conferred 
on a very unsuitable man, Mr. John Walpole Willis, one of the 
Puisne Judges of the Sydney Court, whose antagonistic relations 
with his colleagues on the bench made them greatly rejoice at his 
removal. He was admittedly a very able lawyer, particularly on 
the Equity side, but during the two years and a half that he presided 
over the Melbourne Supreme Court he involved himself in undigni- 
fied and offensive quarrels with nearly every member of the Bar, 
with his officials, with the clergy, and most of all with the press. 

He arrived in Melbourne on the 10th of March, 1841, and on the 
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12th of April he formally opened the Court for legal business in a 
small, inconvenient brick building at the corner of King and Bourke 
Streets. The salary of the Judge was £1,500 per annum. Mr. 
Henry Field Gurner, who was Clerk of the Court, had £450; Mr. 
James Croke, the Crown Prosecutor, £400 ; and Mr. James Mont- 
gomery, the Crown Solicitor, £300. In advising the Secretary of 
State of these appropriations, Sir George Gipps felt it necessary to 
call attention to the salary of the Superintendent, and to urge that 
it should be at once increased to at least £1,500, in order that he 
might not be subordinate to the Judge in the Civil Service, a 
recommendation that was promptly acceded to. 

It is more than probable that the community with which Judge 
Willis was brought into contact, not having had any experience of 
the majesty of the Law as Britons understand it, did not pay the 
conventional deference to his Court or to himself. A good many 
of the settlers, risen from a humble rank in life, had become rich 
by speculation, and gave themselves airs which the Judge regarded 
as offensive. It was currently believed that there had been a good 
deal of sharping in some of these dealings, and during the financial 
crisis, which culminated while Willis was on the bench, many cases 
came before him that seemed to display a reckless disregard of 
obligations and a dishonest effort to avoid implementing them. 
His severity in dealing with such cases had made him popular with 
the poorer classes, and had it been limited to what was officially 
before him, the violence of his comments might not have injured 
anything but the dignity of his office. But unfortunately he took 
upon himself the office of censor for the whole community. He 
refused to hear a solicitor who appeared before him wearing a 
moustache, and so vehemently threatened to have him struck off 
the rolls if he appeared again unshaven, that the unhappy man fled 
to the nearest barber and returned to find forgiveness. He was 
incessantly inveighing against the extravagant habits of the colon- 
ists and their proneness to get into debt. He declared publicly that 
he was not directly or indirectly connected with any land or com- 
mercial speculation, nor had he any relatives interested in them 
nor in any of the public companies of the colony. On one occasion 


he loftily applied to himself the words of Samuel :— 
IL S 
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“ Behold, here I am, witness against me, before the Lord, and 
before his anointed. Whose ox have I taken, or whose ass have I 
taken ? or whom have I defrauded ? whom have I aggressed ? or 
of whose hand have I received any bribe, to blind mine eyes 
therewith ? and I will return it.” 

From this sanctimonious standpoint he looked down reproach- 
fully upon all who did not pay prompt cash, and upon one occasion 
he electrified the Court by denouncing Mr. Croke, the Crown Pro- 
secutor, for having given what he was pleased to call an ‘‘ accom- 
modation bill”. It was not a matter properly before the Court, but 
it came out in evidence that, in purchasing an allotment of land from 
Captain Lonsdale, Mr. Croke had given a bill for part of the pur- 
chase-money, which bill had been duly paid at maturity. Mr. 
Croke very properly resented his private affairs being canvassed in 
public, but the Judge interrupted him, and declared his surprise, 
after what he had said from the bench about accommodation bills, 
that any officer of his Court should have resorted to them. He re- 
fused to listen to any explanation, and peremptorily threatened to 
order him into custody if he did not behave himself! The outrage 
was so flagrant that when Mr. Croke rose and left the Court the 
whole of the Bar, which included three men afterwards celebrated 
as judges—Messrs. Stawell, Barry and Williams—followed him, 
necessitating the adjournment of the Court. 

With the Honorary Magistrates Mr. Willis was always em- 
broiled, frequently threatening to commit them for supposititious 
contempt, and occasionally, as in the case of Mr. J. B. Were, exer- 
cising that power vindictively. His persistently insulting manner 
to Mr. James Simpson, the Police Magistrate, one of the most 
generally esteemed men in the district, enforced his resignation. 

In the unexciting atmosphere of the Equity Court the Judge’s 
abilities would have made him a reputation, but his self-importance, 
his restless aggressiveness and his outbursts of irritability made 
him the terror of the Bar and the secret laughing-stock of disin- 
terested onlookers. More than one barrister of good standing was 
practically driven out of the practice of his profession during the 
reign of this eccentric Judge, and before he had completed two 
years of office he was at loggerheads with every one, from the 
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Superintendent down to the Court crier. The Bar, the officers of 
the Court and the mercantile litigants who came under his lash 
combined to appeal for his removal, and it was finally effected in a 
rather melodramatic manner on the 24th of June, 1843. 

One of the injudicious acts that helped to seal his doom with 
the powers in Sydney was that he read out in his Court a decision 
of the Full Court of New South Wales reversing a ruling he had 
given, and from which there had been an appeal. He punctuated 
his reading with sarcastic references to the intelligence of the 
Appeal Court, and overwhelmed their conclusions with contemp- 
tuous dissent. A course so calculated to bring the Law into con- 
tempt could not be ignored, and he was shortly afterwards removed 
from office by Sir George Gipps in response to an extensively signed 
memorial accusing the Judge of misbehaviour. Unfortunately, the 
steps taken in effecting his removal were not strictly constitutional, 
as Willis was not given an opportunity of replying to the allegations 
of the memorial. The consequence was that on his return to 
England he brought his case before the Privy Council, where the 
arguments dragged on for three years. The result finally reached 
was that the Privy Council decided that Willis ought to have been 
given an opportunity of replying to his accusers, but from the 
evidence before them they would recommend his dismissal all the 
same. This was then formally done by the Crown, but he was 
allowed to draw his full pay for the period between the date of his 
irregular removal and its confirmation by the Privy Council. This 
little episode, with the addition of legal expenses, cost the colony 
nearly £6,000, but by the time the settlement was arrived at the 
judicial vagaries had almost been forgotten. 

The indignities which had been associated with the administra- 
tion of justice vanished with the accession of Mr. William Jeficott to 
the bench, where he took his seat on the 15th of July, 1843. He 
had been a leading member of the Bar in Sydney, and as none of 
the Judges there would consent to remove to Melbourne, he was 
offered the appointment. He was the very antithesis of his prede- 
cessor—courteous, impartial, orderly and good-tempered. He got 
through a large amount of work, and earned the amity of the Bar 
and the respect of litigants by his promptness in action and zeal for 
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his duties. But the position did not offer sufficient scope for his 
ambition, and after eighteen months’ experience he resigned to 
resume practice at the Bar in Dublin, where he had graduated. 
His departure elicited expressions of very general regret, and the 
terms of a valedictory address presented to him with over a thousand 
signatures were fully justified by his subsequent career, both in 
Ireland and in the East, where he earned his knighthood. 

Mr. Roger Therry, who had been Attorney-General in Sydney 
for a couple of years, was appointed to succeed Mr. Jeffcott, and he 
took his seat for the first time on the 8th of February, 1845. He 
lacked the conciseness and diligence of his predecessor, and was 
somewhat inclined to let things drift; yet he was always on good 
terms with his Court and with the public, and was so neutral as 
never to evoke the comments of the press, then a very pugnacious 
factor in public affairs. But he felt the isolation of the position, 
and he longed to get back to Sydney, where his active political life 
had been spent. At the end of a year he succeeded in effect- 
ing an exchange with one of the Sydney Judges, Mr. William 
A’ Beckett, whose health demanded his removal to a cooler climate. 
This gentleman arrived in Melbourne in February, 1846, and 
although always somewhat of an invalid, he continued to perform 
all the judicial duties of the district alone until separation was 
achieved, when he became, under the provisions of one of the 
earliest of the local Acts (15th Victoria, No. 10), the first Chief 
Justice of the new colony of Victoria, three Judges constituting 
the full Court. He was a man of considerable literary ability, 
holding broad, liberal views on both social and religious questions, 
prompt in arriving at conclusions, and tactful in dealing with the 
Bar. His name will occur frequently in the annals of 1846-56, 
but having a fluent pen and untiring industry, it was no secret that 
his views were often addressed to the colonists for their benefit, 
while his name was suppressed out of respect to conventionality. 

Messrs. Jeffcott and A’Beckett had one material advantage over 
the eccentric Willis in supporting the dignity of the judicial office, 
for the first named opened the New Supreme Court, as it was long 
called, which had been erected in Lonsdale Street under the super- 
vision of the Sydney Government architect. Compared with its 
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surroundings in 1843 it was a very imposing building, and it was 
destined to be the theatre of some very important trials ; but forty 
years later, when it was deserted for the present palatial Law 
Courts, it had been long inadequate to the requirements of the 
department. In estimating Judge Willis, some excuse for irritabil- 
ity may be found in the cramped, ill-ventilated and badly appointed 
chamber in which he had to pass so much of his daily life. 

However gratifying it may have been to the people of Mel- 
bourne to acquire the privilege of trying their own criminals and 
settling their legal differences locally, it was, after all, only a phase 
of bureaucratic administration. Two events of far greater import- 
ance followed close upon its heels, giving for the first time in 
Australia a voice to the people in the control of their own affairs. 
The first faint flicker of representative government, municipal and 
national, came with the establishment of the Melbourne Corpora- 
tion in 1842, and the Constitution Act of the same year, officially 
proclaimed by the Governor of New South Wales on the th 
of January, 1843. 

The first-named event had become a matter of urgent necessity, 
for the rapidity with which the town had been peopled, and the 
entire absence of any sanitary arrangements or regular water 
supply, had corrupted the pure air, as well as the sylvan surround- 
ings which so charmed John Batman. Dysentery, and what was 
then called colonial fever, probably identical with typhoid, were 
very serious scourges during the summer of 1841-42. There was 
as yet no hospital, and the registration of deaths was possibly not 
very exact, but the records show that the mortality from these 
preventible diseases reached as high as twenty in a week, and the 
aspect of the burial ground at the north end of Queen Street be- 
came painfully familiar to nearly all the people of Melbourne. The 
Port Phillip Patrwt, like many journals of more recent issue, 
waxed wroth with the Government under this calamity, and took 
it to task for not doing something to alleviate it. The exceptional 
heat of the summer was not under the control of the Superinten- 
dent, but the paper insisted that the Government was to blame for 
not clearing away ‘‘ the dense wood that lay between the town and 
the bay, so as to give the people the healthy influence of the sea 
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breeze!” With much similarly feeble fault-finding, it however 
clinched its arguments by demanding the immediate creation of 
a municipal council to supply the town with ‘‘ proper civic con- 
veniences’’. The result of the agitation was the passing of an Act, 
constituting as a corporation the mayor, aldermen, councillors and 
burgesses of the town of Melbourne, having perpetual succession 
and enjoying certain well-defined rights, by the Legislative Council 
in Sydney, on the 12th of August, 1842. It should be noted here 
that the body which passed this Act was not a representative legis- 
lature, as the term is understood to-day. The members consisted 
of the chief Government officials appointed by warrant of the 
Crown, and their proceedings were subject to the veto of the 
Governor, who invariably presided, and by whom all legislation 
was initiated. Its functions were much like those of the more 
modern Executive Council, except that the members were called 
into existence by, and owed their allegiance to, the Governor, in- 
stead of, as at present, to Parliament. 

The Melbourne Corporation Act, emanating from this body 
(Victoria, No. 7, New South Wales), is of historical interest, for it 
raised the ‘‘ settlement on the Yarra ” to the dignity of the town 
of Melbourne, which was to consist of the ‘‘ parish’’ of North 
Melbourne and the ‘‘ suburb ” of Newtown, otherwise called Colling- 
wood, the boundaries being vaguely set out in the first schedule of 
the Act. The word “ parish,” thus used, must not be confounded 
with its English equivalent, being merely a geographical expres- 
sion, and as such has been applied extensively in later divisions of 
the territory, without any reference to parochial usages. Also the 
definition ‘‘ North Melbourne ” did not mean what it afterwards 
came to signify, but included all the houses on the north side of 
the Yarra, leaving out only the few scattered habitations in the 
districts where Emerald Hill, Prahran, and St. Kilda subsequently 
developed. The town was divided into four wards by lines drawn 
down the centres of Bourke and Elizabeth Streets, each ward 
returning three councillors. The chosen twelve having been duly 
installed proceeded to elect four aldermen, one for each ward. In 
the selection they were not limited by the Act to their own body, 
but in practice they never went outside. On the same day and at 
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the same place the aldermen and councillors were to proceed to 
the election of a mayor, holding office for one year, but eligible for 
re-election. A second, and even a third term for a popular man 
has not been uncommon, and the Corporation Archives show that 
Mr. John Thomas Smith, who was returned as a councillor for 
Bourke Ward at the first election, filled the mayoral chair no less 
than seven times. 

The Council, then in complete deliberative form, had in its own 
hands the appointment of the town clerk, the town treasurer and 
the Surveyor. These are the only executive officers contem- 
plated by the Act, but as the town grew in importance a consider- 
able clerical staff has gradually accumulated. As a check upon the 
absolutism of the Council, the burgesses had the electing of the 
assessors or valuators and the auditors. 

The franchise for the burgesses extended to every male person 
of full age who occupied premises of a clear annual value of £25, 
or had been for twelve months a resident householder in the town 
or within seven miles thereof, subject to his securing his enrolment 
on the electoral lists, which were compiled annually. The qualifi- 
cation for councillor or alderman was the possession of real or 
personal estate, either in their own right or that of their wives, to 
the value of £1,000, or to be rated on an annual value of £50. 
The disqualifications included ministers of religion, any one hold- 
ing an office in the gift of the Council or interested in any contracts 
therewith, any judge or officer of any Court of Justice or minis- 
terial law officer of the Crown. A subsequent Amending Act added 
any ‘“‘attaint of treason or conviction of felony or any other infamous 
offence ”. 

Many Amending Acts during the next dozen years amplified the 
powers, extended the area and increased the usefulness of this 
important body, but the original constitution was sufficiently com- 
plex to tax to the utmost the administrative powers of the men 
called to their novel duties, and it cannot be said that it was an 
immediate success. 

The Act provided for the election of councillors taking place on 
the 1st of November, and that of the aldermen and mayor on the 9th 
idem. To enable the Act to be made operative the Superintendent 
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appointed Captain Lonsdale an interim mayor, and a number of 
Government officers as acting aldermen and assessors, by whom 
the electoral roll was prepared, and the first election of councillors 
came off on the Ist of December, 1842, and that of the aldermen and 
mayor on the 9th of the same month. There was no very great 
excitement. In one ward there was no contest, but altogether 
there were seventeen candidates for the twelve seats. The highest 
of the successful candidates received only 136 votes, and the lowest 
64. The election of the mayor, on the 9th of December, was con- 
ducted ‘‘ with closed doors,” as directed by the Act, and resulted in 
the return of Mr. Henry Condell, a brewer by trade. On the 13th 
of December the whole Corporation, preceded by the town band and 
supported by a large contingent of the Masonic craft in full re- 
galia, marched in procession through the streets to the temporary 
Supreme Court, where Judge Willis presided over the administra- 
tion of the oath of office, and delivered a learned and impressive 
oration on their duties. The Mayor, not having had time to pro- 
vide himself with the recognised official robe, had borrowed for the 
occasion a mysterious Masonic garment of crimson silk, which 
struck the crowd dumb with amazement. The papers of the period, 
with cynical banter, commented upon the risk incurred by the 
drivers of the numerous bullock teams, which then frequented 
Collins Street, as this unwonted spectacle burst upon their startled 
cattle ! 

After receiving the blessing of Judge Willis, the Corporation 
passed on to wait upon the Superintendent, who congratulated the 
Mayor on his high office, and finally promised that the Government 
would provide £2,000 to start operations with, on condition that at 
least an equal sum was raised from the burgesses. 

The first two years of the existence of the Corporation, during 
both of which Condell was mayor, was a period of almost con- 
tinuous turmoil and bickering. It started life just at the time 
when the financial troubles, already referred to, were beginning to 
be acute. The first rate struck, ls. in the £ on an annual valuation 
of £60,000, failed by a long way to produce the relative return. 
Unfortunately, two out of the three local papers—the Herald and 
the Gazette—indulged in scathing denunciations of the Council for 
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its contentious wranglings and for the nepotism which they de- 
clared had been exhibited in the appointment of its paid officials. 
These papers even went so far as to recommend the burgesses not 
to pay the rates, as owing to the Council’s poverty and incom- 
petence they were getting no return for their money. But the 
Mayor would not see the law flouted, and warrants of distraint 
against defaulters were so common that at one memorable sitting 
it is on record that nearly 400 were ordered to be issued. 

The action of the Council in the direction of improvements was 
paralysed. They could do no good without a large expenditure, 
and though they had under their Act a restricted power to borrow, 
lenders were scarce, and the bankers would not commit themselves 
to the recuperative powers of an unknown future. The residents 
were smarting under the drastic process by which their goods and 
chattels were passing under the hammer of the city auctioneer, and 
when, in spite of this harshness, the finances of the Council showed 
a deficiency at the end of the first year, the clamour was angry and 
defiant. At the election in November, 1848, some of the more 
violent members were got rid of, amongst them J. P. Fawkner, and 
men of better standing took their place, including Dr. Greeves, Mr. 
J. R. Murphy, Mr. Edmund Westby and Mr. Henry Moor. 

At the first meeting of the new Council an attempt was made 
to meet the situation. The mayoral allowance and the salaries 
of all the officials were reduced by one-third, and the town rate 
was lowered from ls. to 9d. in the £. But even that could not 
be got in, and the same wail of distress went up. An application 
was made to the Government for an advance of £10,000 for much- 
needed street making, but it was refused. Finally, in desperation, 
a proposal was submitted to the Council by Mr. Moor that it should 
decree its own abolition; but a majority was decidedly against 
him, and the machinery lumbered on. In November, 1844, Mr. 
Henry Moor was elected mayor. He was a distinct improvement 
on Condell, being a solicitor in good practice, with plenty of money, 
plausible, popular and ready in business. He vigorously pursued 
the retrenchment policy, refused to take any allowance for himself, 
and cut down the official salaries almost to vanishing-point. But, 
most startling proceeding of all, the Council decided to suspend the 
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levying of a rate, and, until such time as an amendment of their 
Act should give them a larger area to tax, they would rely for their 
expenses on the market dues, tolls and fines. So for a time the 
people went free of the obnoxious impost, while of course all works 
in the direction of improvements were stopped. 

Happily by this time the turn in the tide of the colony’s affairs 
had already commenced. Confidence was being gradually restored, 
trade revived, the wool clip was increasing; the tallow trade, newly 
born, showed marked promise, and a distinct revival of immigration 
began to manifest itself. A second Amending Act was got through 
the Legislative Council on 19th December, 1844, and in February 
following the Corporation resumed its powers by levying a rate at 
the modest figure of 6d. in the £, which was well paid. 

From this time forward the record of the Town Council is one 
of fair progress and growing usefulness. Sectarian animosities and 
journalistic bickerings were unpleasantly in evidence during election 
times, but, on the whole, the mayors who succeeded Mr. Henry 
Moor had sufficient tact to secure the amenities of debate within 
the Council Chamber, which for many years was in the building 
known as the Mechanics’ Institute in Collins Street, now the Mel- 
bourne Athenzum. Considerable feeling was manifested in the 
many debates as to the site for a Town Hall, the propositions 
including the land at present occupied by the General Post Office, 
the Law Courts and the Houses of Parliament. The matter was 
set at rest, however, in June, 1849, by the Government granting to 
the Corporation the valuable half-acre at the corner of Collins and 
Swanston Streets, on which the imposing home of the City Fathers 
has been erected, practically the centre of the Metropolis. 

On the 23rd of January, 1848, there arrived in the ship Stag, 
from London direct, the Right Rev. Charles Perry, D.D., who had 
been recently consecrated in Westminster Abbey as Bishop of 
Melbourne. This was in pursuance of a decision of the British 
Cabinet cancelling the existing Bishopric of Australia, and creating 
in its place four new Sees, named after Sydney, Tasmania, Adelaide 
and Melbourne. Bishop Perry was a graduate of Cambridge, where 
he held high honours and a Fellowship, and so great a reputation 
for both learning and piety had preceded him that he was enthu- 
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siastically welcomed. Mr. Latrobe and the Mayor headed a large 
number of friends who went down to the bay to offer him welcome, 
and when he landed at the Yarra wharf he was received with 
vigorous acclamation. No doubt some of the enthusiasm so readily 
displayed for an unknown man was due to the feeling that the 
appointment of a bishop was some recognition by the Crown of 
the growing importance of the town, now to become a city, which 
was appealing to Her Majesty for permission to shake off the 
incubus of Sydney control. This was the first act since the advent 
of Latrobe indicating that Her Majesty’s advisers had the interests 
of the settlement in mind, its spiritual welfare at least, and if that 
were assured it would be the fitter to secure its political salvation. 

The population of the district at the date of Bishop Perry’s 
arrival was about 43,000, of whom fully one-third resided in and 
around Melbourne, about 5,000 in and around Geelong, and the 
remainder scattered thinly over the interior. The only centres 
of population outside those named were Portland, laid out in 
1839, Port Fairy and Port Albert, holding less than one thousand 
inhabitants amongst them. The spiritual requirements of the An- 
glican community were attended to by only three ordained ministers, 
and the arrival of the Bishop, with Dean Macartney and three other 
clerical assistants, gave a decided impetus to Church affairs. 

The Bishop belonged to the low or évangelical division of his 
Church, and his influence was very strongly marked on its develop- 
ment. His rule was strict, his piety was undoubted, and his zeal 
for all matters ecclesiastical undeniable. But he was not in touch 
with modern thought, or interested in the problems which were 
beginning to disturb the Episcopal dignity in the land he had left. 
Books like the Vestiges of Creation or Essays and Reviews were a 
scandal to him. Colenso was anathema; and he had so little con- 
ception of the trend of scientific investigation as to be satisfied 
that he had demolished Darwin and all his theories in the course 
of an hour’s lecture. His antipathy to the Roman Catholic Church 
was manifested by a discourteous refusal of the Rev. Father Geo- 
ghegan’s friendly overtures, and a stern refusal to put him on his 
visiting list. But he steadily and faithfully worked for his own 
Church, and when after twenty-six years’ service he left the colony, 
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in 1874, there were 137 registered clergy, 445 churches or build- 
ings temporarily used as such, and a distinct following of fully a 
quarter of a million persons, equal at that time to one-third of the 
estimated population of the colony. 

The question involved in the right of the British Government 
to continue the transportation of felons to Australia aroused many 
protracted discussions and much angry feeling in the period be- 
tween 1844 and 1849, though by the end of the latter year New 
South Wales at least was legally closed against them. The 
colonists were under the impression that this end had been at- 
tained in 1840, when the British Cabinet formally revoked the 
Order in Council by which New South Wales had been declared a 
place for the reception of criminals. But these Orders were ap- 
parently easily manipulated to suit ministerial views, and what 
with several changes in the Cabinet, the distraction of an excep- 
tionally exciting time in Europe, and the conflicting memorials 
pouring in upon them from Australia, the Secretary for the 
Colonies would seem to have been somewhat fogged. As will be 
seen later on, the revocation above referred to was in its turn 
revoked, and the attempt to revert to the original condition was 
violently resisted and finally defeated. 

In 1844 there was a distinct conflict of opinion on the subject 
of receiving labourers who had the taint of the prison upon them. 
Even admitting the genuineness of a great deal of violent oratory 
on the “ moral taint ” aspect of the question, an impartial examina- 
tion of the proceedings shows that, at this period at least, it was 
largely a labour question. For, as a matter of fact, the ‘‘ exiles”’ 
who came out in 1844-45 were really free men. In one of the 
many tentative efforts of the British Government to devise a bene- 
ficent course of action for the occupants of the overcrowded gaols, 
the principle was adopted which defined transportation to mean a 
limited period of separate confinement in local prisons, followed by 
a course of labour on public works, and then banishment for the 
remaining term of the original sentence. The principle is defined 
and defended at great length by Earl Grey in his review of the 
Colonial Policy of Lord John Russell's Cabinet, in which he served 
as Secretary forthe Colonies. In some of his despatches to the 
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Governor of New South Wales, he is emphatic and explicit on the 
mutual advantages to the labourer and to those who want his 
services ; nor does he overlook the philanthropic aspect of the 
question. . 

“The best and only hope of restoring convicts to society,” 
he says, “as virtuous, industrious and useful members of it, 
consists in their being removed as exiles and freemen, after 
having undergone a penal imprisonment and servitude in the 
United Kingdom.” 

The arrival of the Royal George in November, 1844, with the 
first batch of these free exiles, created considerable disturbance, and 
made it very plain that the interests of the pastoralists, as the chief 
employers of labour, were entirely at variance with the mass of the 
dwellers in the town. As usual, the working man found a section 
of the local press ready to champion his personal view of the 
matter, and to denounce the Government so violently as to inflame 
the labour market to the verge of revolt at the prophesied reduction 
of wages. Meetings were held at which much vigorous oratory 
was expended, both for and against. The conservative element, 
representing the employers, carried resolutions that, as a means of 
checking the introduction of expiree convicts from Van Diemen’s 
Land, it would be beneficial to Port Phillip to receive the exiles. 
The labour meetings carried resolutions condemning the Govern- 
ment in good round terms for the injury which it was inflicting on 
the class whose chief interest centred in the rate of wages. How- 
ever, no definite action followed, and the agitation flickered out in a 
few weeks, to be revived some years later. The testimony borne - 
to the character of the bulk of the exiles by some of the pioneer 
colonists who returned in the Royal George from a visit to Eng- 
land, together with the fact that they were all engaged within three 
days at a high rate of wages, without by any means filling the 
demand, had a quieting effect, and even the local papers allowed 
the matter to drop. 

The cessation of immigration, which had followed on the col- 
lapse of the land sales, had greatly intensified the demand for 
labour. The exiles were speedily assimilated, and the cry went up 
for more. For the only alternative source of supply was a very 
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tainted one. In a report by Mr. Latrobe to Sir Charles Fitzroy in 
1846, he gives a return of 2,000 expirees from Yan Diemen’s Land 
introduced into the district by the pastoral tenants of the Crown, 
and he intimates that the number would have been largely in- 
creased had further funds been available. For some time past the 
British Government had been regretfully aware that the small 
colony of Van Diemen’s Land was being hopelessly over-weighted 
by the transmission to its shores of over 3,000 convicts per annum. 
This labour demand, forced upon their notice by many despatches 
and petitions, seemed to promise a fresh outlet. It was decided to 
seek an expression of opinion from the colonists as to their willing- 
ness to recruit their labour supply in this hitherto objectionable 
form. Mr. Gladstone, who was Secretary for the Colonies in 1846, 
addressed the inquiry to the Governor of New South Wales as to 
whether a limited number of convicts might not be sent there with 
advantage to both parties. The despatch was referred to a Com- 
mittee of the Legislative Council, with Wentworth as chairman, 
and they unanimously reported that under certain conditions such 
a step would be equally beneficial to the colony and to the mother- 
country. Indeed, they went very far, for they affirmed that “ all 
the hulks, prisons and penitentiaries of England might be at once 
emptied of their inmates, and those inmates be readily employed in 
the boundless fields of profitable occupation at present shut up from 
colonial enterprise, and destined to remain so, until a sufficient 
supply of labour from some source or other shall arrive among us 
to open them out ”. 

The conditions stipulated for were :— 

1. That male convicts should be accompanied, as a simultaneous 
measure, with an equal number of females, to consist of female 
convicts as far as they would go, and the balance to be made up of 
female emigrants. 

2. That simultaneously such transportation be accompanied 
with an equal importation of free immigrants, as nearly as possible 
in equal proportion as to sexes. 

3. That the wives and families of all convicts receiving in- 
dulgences should be brought out and count as part of this free 
immigration, 
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4. That not fewer than 5,000 male convicts be annually de- 
ported to New South Wales. 

Such a report, apparently expressing the calm convictions of a 
deliberative body that considered it quite unnecessary to submit 
the question to the colonists in general, may be held to have justi- 
fied the subsequent action of the Secretary of State. But the 
people of New South Wales, so far from endorsing the decision of 
the Committee, were furious at what they designated a gross breach 
of faith on the part of the British Cabinet, and a traitorous mis- 
representation of their interests by the Legislative Council. 

This latter body had been prorogued on the very day the report 
was brought up, without having been afforded an opportunity of 
considering it; hence its transmission to England by the Governor 
was certainly precipitate. But as soon as the Council reassembled 
they repudiated and rejected the report, some of those who had 
signed it not even venturing to speak in its defence. Meanwhile the 
disowned report was making its impression on Earl Grey, and if he 
had any doubts about it representing public opinion, they must 
have been removed by the receipt of a petition direct from Sydney 
urging the immediate revival of transportation, and bearing up- 
wards of 500 signatures. As the document did not come through 
the recognised official source, Earl Grey sent a copy of it to the 
Governor, and the disclosure of the signatures in Sydney created a 
stir. The Governor, who had now transmitted so many reports, 
memorials and resolutions of the Legislature, both pro and con., 
was apparently quite unable to advise the Secretary of State, for in 
reply to an inquiry addressed to him at this time he wrote that he 
was “ entirely unprepared as yet to say on which side the opinions 
of the generality of the more respectable and influential portion of 
the community will preponderate ’’. 

The long delays involved between question and answer, the 
want of definiteness in some of the replies from the Colonies, and 
the wavering opinions of the Legislative Council, prolonged mis- 
understanding and irritated the majority who were opposed to 
recelving criminals on any terms. And so, while the tempest of 
talk raged in the colony, the British Government put the matter 


to a practical test by sending out two ship-loads of men who had 
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not completed their sentences, and could only be landed in Australia 
under the limitations of a ticket-of-leave. Thus they required police 
supervision from the day of their arrival, and to ensure to the New 
South Wales authorities the necessary legal control, the British 
Cabinet revoked the Order in Council by which, in 1840, New 
South Wales had ceased to be a place for the reception of convicts. 

This official restoration of New South Wales to the status of a 
convict colony greatly intensified the agitation, but it received its 
final condemnation from all classes when it was learned from a 
despatch that the experimental shipment of prisoners was sent 
forward without making any provision for the despatch of the equal 
number of free immigrants stipulated for. The excuse offered was 
that the British Parliament was just at the end of its session, and 
the finances of the country did not justify Ministers in asking for a 
vote for free immigration. The repeated appeals of the colonists for 
labour at any cost had induced the Government to take this step ; 
but if they had mistaken the wishes of the people, they would not 
send any more convicts. Further, they would apply to Parliament 
next year for a vote to enable them to send the relative number of 
free immigrants represented by these shipments. 

Of the two ships which had been chartered, the Hashemy was 
ordered to Sydney and the Randolph to Port Phillip. News of 
the projected sailing of these vessels reached Melbourne through 
the agency of Mr. Jackson, the official representative in London 
of the colony of Van Diemen’s Land. A public meeting was at 
once called to protest against the breach of faith with the settlers, 
most of whom, they held, had emigrated on the distinct assurance 
that Port Phillip should never be a convict settlement. 

It happened, fortunately, that the Governor, Sir Charles Fitzroy, 
was then (March, 1849) in Melbourne on a visit, and a deputation 
waited upon him to declare that in the present temper of the people 
a serious riot would inevitably result from any attempt to land the 
prisoners. As their representations were backed up by resolutions 
of the City Council, and by the whole Magistracy of the district, 
the Governor gave his promise that until the views of the settlers 
had been made known to the Home Government, no convicts should 
be allowed to land. Before he left he authorised Mr. Latrobe to 
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order the Randolph on her arrival to proceed to Sydney, for which 
the residents of that city loudly denounced him. Within a day or 
two of his decision becoming known, the Governor received a petition 
from some sixty pastoralists in the western district urging that 
instead of sending the ship on to Sydney he should direct her to 
Portland, where, they declared, the passengers would be cordially 
welcomed and promptly engaged. Sir Charles declined for one 
moment to entertain the proposal, but the cross-firing to which he 
was exposed in the action of town and country made his position 
by no means easy, and explains his apparent wavering in his corre- 
spondence with the Secretary for the Colonies. 

Five months later, on the 8th of August, 1849, the Randolph 
dropped anchor in Hobson’s Bay. Instructions had been sent to 
the Pilot Station at Queenscliffe, that the vessel was not to come 
up to the Port, but to proceed direct to Sydney. The captain 
peremptorily declined to comply. He said he was chartered for 
Port Phillip and in Hobson’s Bay he meant to anchor, which would 
complete his obligations under the contract. Whatever else might 
be required of him must be under fresh negotiations, and up he 
came. The next morning the Argus put forth a heading in aggres- 
sive type: “Colonists of Port Phillip! The hour has come and 
the men!” It declared that it did not doubt the pledged faith 
of the Government, and had every confidence in the noble conduct 
of the Superintendent, ‘“‘ but the convicts are in the bay, and it 
behoves us to see that they obtain no footing here ”. 

Although the daily papers took up this attitude, the public did 
not evince any excitement, for no attempt at a landing was made, 
and after two days’ conference with the Government the captain 
agreed for an additional £500 to do what was wanted. On the 
lith of August he was again at the Heads on his way to Sydney. 

The Superintendent was officially thanked by the Corporation 
for his firmness, although but a few months previously they had 
formally petitioned the Crown for his recall. On the 20th of 
August a large meeting was held in the Queen’s Theatre, the 
Mayor presiding, to protest against the right claimed by the British 
Cabinet to send convicts to the Colonies, contrary to the declared 


wishes of the inhabitants. The speeches generally were vigorous 
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in their denunciation of Lord John Russell’s Government, and 
defiantly insisted on the intention of the settlers of Port Phillip to 
keep that district at least free from the stigma attaching to a penal 
colony. They said that, although joined for a short time to New 
South Wales, they had never been in any sense a penal colony, 
and that the Secretary of State had on the first settlement of the 
district issued express instructions against the introduction of con- 
victs. Therefore they stood for their rights, and would not submit 
to have felons thrust upon them. There was both enthusiasm and 
absolute unanimity, and the result was the adoption of a petition 
to the Crown embodying six drastic resolutions which had been 
carried. As the Legislative Council in Sydney passed resolutions 
of a similar tenor about the same time, which were transmitted to 
England, the Secretary of State realised at last on which side the 
voice of the majority lay, and in a despatch to the Governor, dated 
10th November, 1849, he stated that as the Government found that 
convicts would be willingly received at Moreton Bay, it had been 
decided to direct that all sent to New South Wales should be 
landed there. 

So far as Port Phillip was concerned, the question might be 
said to have been settled at this point. But elated with their suc- 
cess, Some prominent citizens of Melbourne, including such men as 
Wm. Stawell, afterwards Chief Justice, Wm. Nicholson, after- 
wards Premier, and Wm. Westgarth, extended their sympathy to 
the other Colonies, notably to Van Diemen’s Land, and about a 
year afterwards assisted in the inauguration of the Australian 
League. This was composed of delegates from all the centres of 
Australian settlement, and it aimed at the absolute suppression of 
transportation to those regions under any pretext. 

It was munificently supported by the leading merchants and 
professional men, and with the aid of the press, by petitions of 
public meetings, by subsidised agents in London and by the stimu- 
lation of an intelligent interest in the Colonies in England, it did 
much solid and useful work. And happily the times worked with 
it. The rush of population which followed the discovery of gold 
promised an ample provision of labour, and for a time seemed to 
turn the punishment of transportation to such an El Dorado into 
something very like a reward. 
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The fall of Karl Grey with the Russell Cabinet helped the cause, 
for the Palmerston Ministry desired to placate the Colonies on 
which the eyes of the whole world were just now turning. 

To the last there was considerable opposition in Van Diemen’s 
Land, where a section of the residents persisted in proclaiming 
that the colony would have little to live upon if the Government 
expenditure on the convict establishments was withdrawn. But 
better counsels finally prevailed, and before the end of 1852 the 
last convict ship had sailed from England for the Derwent. 

Western Australia continued to receive convicts for more than 
a dozen years afterwards. The waterless desert of a thousand 
miles that separated it from the other Colonies, and the infre- 
quency of communication by sea, seemed to offer an immunity 
from infection. But when in the progress of time Albany became 
a place of call for the mail steamers, the agitation was vigorously re- 
vived, and was so strongly expressed in Melbourne that the Premier 
of the day, Sir James M‘Culloch, made an effort to get all the 
eastern Colonies to join him in refusing to hold any intercourse with 
the tainted West. The proposal was blocked by New South Wales, 
but the feeling evinced led to action by the British Government, and 
in 1867 transportation to any part of Australia absolutely ceased. 

The contemporary press and public opinion, nay, even the de- 
liberate historian, have been singularly unanimous in condemning 
the action of the British Government in the matter of transporta- 
tion. A resolution at one of the public meetings implored the 
Queen to dismiss Earl Grey from her Council on account of the 
“ arbitrary and faithless manner in which he had treated the 
colony”. And yet no one can carefully peruse that nobleman’s 
defence of the policy of the Cabinet in which he served without 
admitting that the question was by no means so one-sided as it has 
been represented. The authorities certainly misunderstood the 
signs of the times and the desire of the masses; but they were 
confused and misled by the contradictory utterances which reached 
them intermittently, and by the exaggerated declarations of in- 
terested parties that, unless labour of some sort was forthcoming, 
the fair prospect of a colonial dominion would vanish, and the 
country revert to a solitary wilderness. 


CHAPTER XII. 


THE CONSTITUTION STATUTE OF 1842 AND THE STRUGGLE 
FOR SEPARATION. 


THE struggle for separation from the penal colony of New South 
Wales, which raged during the greater part of Mr. Latrobe’s 
administration, was a very different affair from the long drawn out 
and often somewhat apathetic movement which half a century later 
resulted in the reunion of all the Colonies into a federated dominion. 
It was marked by much passionate earnestness, much, and often 
very able, personal exertion, and was stimulated by a continually 
growing sense of the injustice which the settlers had reason to 
suppose they endured at the hands of the Sydney authorities. 

The transition from the magisterial and semi-military form of 
control by which New South Wales had been ruled since the 
advent of Captain Phillip to the tentative stage of a restricted 
representative constitution, which received the Royal assent on the 
30th of July, 1842, marks an era of the first importance in the grow- 
ing status of the colony. This statute gave to the colonists, for 
the first time, the right to expend the whole revenue they could 
collect, apart from the land fund, in such manner as seemed to 
them best, subject only to a special reservation for the Civil Ser- 
vice, and a sum of £30,000 a year for the maintenance of religious 
worship. It granted full power of legislation within the colony in 
any manner not repugnant to the laws of England, of which con- 
dition the Judges of the Supreme Court were to be the arbiters. 
It took from the Governor the right of initiation and veto, and 
limited his disapproval to the reservation of any ordinance for the 
Royal assent. 


The Legislative Council established by this Act was composed 
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of thirty-six members, of whom eighteen for the older settlement 
and six for the Port Phillip district were to be elected by free- 
holders of £200, or householders occupying premises worth £20 a 
year. The remaining twelve were to be appointed by the Crown, 
and not more than half of them were to be Government officials. 
It will be seen that, though a long way short of responsible govern- 
ment, it was an immense advance on the condition of tutelage 
hitherto prevailing, and by a majority of two to one secured an 
independent representation of the wishes of the people. 

Some of the clauses in the Act aimed at the establishment of 
District Councils in the rural portions of the colony on a somewhat 
extended municipal form. No attempt was made to introduce 
them into Port Phillip, and they were so hampered by provisions 
connected with the maintenance of the police force and by arbitrary 
conditions of personal responsibility for unpaid district rates, that 
they were universally condemned, and soon became an acknow- 
ledged failure. Municipal institutions grew rapidly enough spon- 
taneously when the conditions of population justified them, and 
local government has certainly achieved some of its highest suc- 
cesses in Australia. But the attempt to force this on the people 
under Government direction showed considerable ignorance in 
Downing Street of the conditions prevailing in the Colonies. 

The residents of Port Phillip, notwithstanding that they were 
then plunged in the deepest gloom by the financial panic in its 
most intense phase, were full of eager anticipation of the benefit to 
arise from their representation in the Sydney Council. But they 
soon found that there were serious difficulties in securing the ser- 
vices of men who would do battle for them at the cost of neglecting 
their own affairs. 

The new Constitution provided for one member fer Melbourne 
and five for the rest of the district. For the latter only two local 
men could be secured—Charles Hotson Ebden, a pioneer squatter, 
formerly of Sydney, who had come to Melbourne overland in 1836, 
and afterwards formed a station on the Campaspe, was at the head 
of the poll with 228 votes; Dr. Alexander Thomson, of Geelong, 
the ‘‘Catechist’’ of the Port Phillip Association, was fourth with 
184 supporters. The remaining three were all Sydney residents 
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—Thomas Walker, a leading merchant; Doctor (afterwards Sir 
Charles) Nicholson, and, at the bottom of the poll, the Rev. Dr. 
Lang, who defeated the only other candidate by nine votes. This 
was Sir Thomas Mitchell, the explorer and sponsor of ‘ Australia 
Felix,” whose reputation should have secured him a better place 
but for the fact that he was Surveyor-General of New South 
Wales, and was regarded unfavourably by those who feared the 
domination of the official class, already amply provided for in the 
Crown nominations. There was not much excitement at the poll 
for the district, which took place on the 20th of June, 1843, but the 
election for Melbourne, which was held three days previously, 
aroused very bitter feeling, and resulted in discreditable turmoil. 

The candidate generally named as the most eligible for the 
town was Mr. Edward Curr, a man of independent means, formerly 
manager of the Van Diemen’s Land Agricultural Company, but now 
resident in Melbourne. It was not thought that he would be op- 
posed, for he had taken an active interest in public affairs, especially 
in the question of Separation, in which he was destined later on to 
take quite the leading position. He was a zealous Roman Catholic, 
but he bitterly resented the sneers with which the truculent Dr. 
Lang referred to him as being under priestly influence. He lost 
no opportunity of retorting by disturbing the harmony of the Rev. 
Doctor’s election meetings, throwing at him quotations from his pub- 
lished speeches and writings, and generally denouncing him as a dis- 
graceful calumniator. The recrimination grew so hot that at length 
Curr injudiciously published a letter to the electors in which he re- 
quired them to choose between him and Lang, for if the latter was 
returned for the district, the writer would decline the honour of a seat 
in a Council of which he wasa member. The wily Scot soon turned 
the indiscretion to account ; his friends gathered around him, and 
they clamorously condoled with the insulted electors on the im- 
pudent dictation of their opponent. Rather than submit to such a 
threat they determined to find some one to contest the seat, and 
though the time was very short they persuaded Condell, the mayor, 
to offer himself, Lang undertaking, according to his own account, 
to write out all his speeches for him. So successfully did Lang 
and his friends canvass the town that Condell was returned, 
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polling 295 votes to Curr’s 261. Had the contest been based on 
political grounds, and the interest been limited to the 556 people 
who exercised the franchise, no doubt the result would have been 
loyally accepted, though it was widely recognised that in point of 
intelligence and business capacity the victor was infinitely inferior 
to the vanquished. But the bitterest sectarian rancour had been . 
evolved during the contest, and of the mob of fully 2,000 people that 
surged round the polling booth all day, the larger proportion be- 
longed to the labouring class, in which Irish Roman Catholics 
preponderated. They compensated themselves for the want of 
voting power by violent partisanship, and it required both courage 
and physical strength for the electors to record their votes in de- 
fiance of the threats, jostling and insults to which they were sub- 
jected as they struggled through the crowd. As each voter handed 
in his ticket the poll clerk announced who he voted for, and as he 
also made progressive announcements of the state of the poll, the 
excitement towards the close was worked up to a fever heat 
unknown under election by ballot. 

When Curr’s defeat was finally assured the mob got quite out 
of hand, despite an appeal for order from Curr, the efforts of a dozen 
mounted police, and the formal denunciations of the Riot Act, which 
the magistrate proceeded to read. They broke up into detachments 
` and proceeded to smash the windows and bombard the houses of 
the prominent supporters of Condell. A great deal of damage was 
done, and the riot culminated in the storming of a house in Elizabeth 
Street, where the proprietor, Thomas Greene, retaliated by firing 
a pistol out of an upper window and bringing down a bystander, 
who, of course, claimed to be a non-combatant. The furious mob 
demolished the shutters and wrecked the contents of the shop, 
loudly proclaiming their intention of lynching any one found on the 
premises. At this juncture a detachment of military arrived on 
the scene, and the officer in command secured an armistice by pro- 
mising to arrest all the inmates of the house, which he did. They 
were securely lodged in the gaol, but when brought before the bench 
on the following Monday morning were all discharged for want of 
evidence. 

This regrettable installation of the wars of ‘‘ Orange and Green,” 
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so inexcusable in a country where civil and religious liberty were the 
right of all, was unhappily fomented by several irreconcilables, and 
on many Occasions afterwards was carried to serious lengths. Some 
two or three years later it even brought the disgrace of martial law 
upon the City of Melbourne, with soldiers bivouacked around camp 
fires in Elizabeth Street, to the scandal of the more intelligent 
members of the community. 

Condell’s temporary elevation did not do him any good. He 
went to Sydney to attend to his Legislative duties, but he appears 
to have been a nonentity in the house, and after eight months of 
his barren honours he tendered his resignation, and returned to 
Melbourne to look after his brewery. Mr. Curr was no longer am- 
bitious of the position, and Melbourne had to fall back on the good 
offices of a Sydney merchant, Mr. J. P. Robinson, who was returned 
unopposed on the nomination of Captain Cole, in March, 1844. Both 
Ebden and Thomson found it necessary soon after to follow Condell’s 
example, and their places were eventually filled by Adolphus Young 
and Benjamin Boyd. The former was a lawyer and High Sheriff 
of New South Wales; the latter was the notorious banker and 
mammoth land speculator, whose daring ventures were a prime 
factor in the financial troubles of the time. Thus, it will be seen 
that the promised boon of local representation in the Councils of 
State for the Port Phillipians vanished within a year, and their 
interests had to be confided to a scratch list of volunteers from 
the enemy’s camp. 

The first session of the Legislative Council was barren of interest 
to the colonists on the Yarra. It was largely occupied by financial 
debates on the relative expenditure of British and Colonial funds 
on the maintenance of police and convicts, and by purely local dis- 
cussions concerning the rights and wrongs of emancipists. Further, 
much time was taken up in Quixotic attempts by Legislation to 
palliate the alarming commercial and financial panic, just then 
raging fiercely, and threatening ruin to the banks as well as their 
constituents. Out of many chimerical proposals, the only one that 
in practice bore good fruit was a Bill introduced by Wentworth 
enabling pastoralists to anticipate their income by giving a legal 
security over the growing clip of wool, and to mortgage live stock. 
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This Wool Lien Bill, which was regarded in England with sus- 
picion and disfavour, readily enough passed the Council, and did 
more to stave off impending ruin amongst the squatters than even 
Wentworth anticipated. With subsequent amendments it came 
into such general use as a negotiable security, that probably more 
money has been advanced under it in Australia than is represented 
by all the mortgages on real estate. 

The second session of the Legislative Council was well com- 
menced when the long-simmering agitation which had been dis- 
played in Port Phillip for an independent existence found voice 
in the Chamber, and a champion in Dr. Lang. Before dealing with 
the result of the militant Doctor’s action, it may be well to briefly. 
summarise what had led up to and prepared the public mind for it. 

According to Mr. Edmund Finn, the voluminous and lively 
chronicler of the doings of early Melbourne, the first public meet- 
ing to advocate separation was held so far back as the 13th of May, 
1840, in the schoolroom of the Scots Church, Collins Street, Major 
Mercer occupying the chair. Though the entire population of the 
district was barely 10,000, they saw their surroundings with a 
prophetic eye, and unhesitatingly demanded separation from a 
colony whose interests they declared were at direct variance with 
their own. The meeting unanimously adopted a petition to the 
House of Commons, which they proposed to forward direct in 
charge of Mr. H. F. Gisborne. That gentleman unfortunately died 
on the voyage home, and if the document reached the Secretary 
of State, it was certainly shorn of any personal advocacy. It was 
exceedingly outspoken, and alleged that the funds derived from the 
sale of lands in the district during the previous three years were 
very largely in excess of the amount realised in Sydney from a 
similar source, and had they been applied to their legitimate purpose 
were sufficient to have brought out 7,000 couples. But instead of 
doing so, the money had ‘‘ been employed in supplying deficiencies 
in the revenue of the Sydney Government”. Therefore, they 
appealed for :— 

lst. A responsible Government entirely separate from, and 
independent of, New South Wales. 

2nd. A free and extended Legislative Representation corre- 
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sponding with the extent and population of the district, and equal 
to the exigencies of a Free State. 

This appears to have been the initial movement of a combined 
character, and though Mr. G. W. Rusden is severe upon what he 
calls the “ procacity ” of the new community, no one can deny 
them the quality of plain speaking, and an evident knowledge of 
exactly what they wanted. 

The meeting was noticeable from the fact that most of the 
leading residents in Melbourne outside officialdom took part in it, 
and amongst the speakers were C. H. Ebden, Redmond Barry, Dr. 
Greeves, and several others who were destined to take a prominent 
share in political life. Lest the public interest should wane after 
the petition was despatched, it was resolved to form a “ Separation 
Association,” and a month later a meeting was held to give it form 
and substance. A sub-Committee, consisting of Messrs. J. B. Were, 
Andrew M. M‘Crae and Redmond Barry, had been appointed to get 
signatures to the petition and subscriptions in aid of the movement, 
and their success had been so far satisfactory that at the later 
meeting it was decided to appoint a professional agent in London, 
and a Committee there of gentlemen with direct interests in the 
district to promote the views of the Association both in Parliament 
and with the public. The London Committee was selected with 
great care, and to it were added the names of five colonists who 
were about to visit England. Mr. John Richardson of West- 
minster, who was appointed Parliamentary Agent, did good service. 
In addition, a local Committee was elected, with Mr. Wm. Kerr, in 
later years Town Clerk of Melbourne, as the paid secretary. 

Lord John Russell’s famous despatch of 31st May, 1840, had of 
course not yet arrived, so the petitioners could not have been 
inspired by the indications which that document gave of an in- 
tended division of the territory of New South Wales. But the 
feeling of antipathy to the parent colony, intensified by a sense of 
injustice in handling the joint revenue, was largely owing to the 
fact that, though the district was by proclamation included with New 
South Wales, it owed practically nothing to the enterprise of its 
colonists in founding the settlement. It was almost entirely a 
venture of residents in Van Diemen’s Land, and when the agitation 
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began the population was made up of about one-fourth from that 
island and some 6,000 immigrants from Europe. Thus there were 
probably barely 1,000 hailing from what was then called “ the 
Sydney Side,’’ and even of those many were for independence. 
Further enthusiastic meetings were held on 30th December, 
1840, and 1st March, 1841, and every effort was made to overcome 
the influence which it was alleged the Sydney people had acquired 
over the British Government. At the first of these two meetings 
& petition was adopted, direct to the Queen, which carried over 
2,000 signatures, and while repeating the prayer for a separate 
Government, was also explicit as to the boundaries of the new 
colony extending to the Murrumbidgee, in terms of the original 
description in the despatch above referred to. At the later meet- 
ing a special lengthy memorandum was drawn up for the informa- 
tion of Members of Parliament, which made out a very strong case 
for separation, and exhaustively traversed the arguments of the 
Sydney petitioners. A deputation, consisting of Messrs. Yaldwyn, 
Mercer and Gardiner, who were proceeding to England on other 
business, was duly empowered, in conjunction with Mr. Richard- 
son, the League’s London agent, to enforce the lesson upon the 
House of Commons, and see that they had not the excuse of ignor- 
ance if they voted wrongly. Unfortunately, this carefully prepared 
document and the accompanying petitions arrived in England just 
at the time when the Ministry in which Lord John Russell looked 
after the Colonies was tottering to its fall. Only a few months 
before he had given some indication, in the despatch already re- 
ferred to, that the temporary division for land sale purposes of the 
country south of the Murrumbidgee was a precursor of separation ; 
yet, by the time the strongly expressed will of the people reached 
him, he was powerless to act. Five years later, when he came 
back to power, he found the question still unsettled, but so far 
advanced as only to involve the adjustment of disputed details. 
Lord Stanley, who under Sir Robert Peel succeeded to Lord 
John Russell’s office, held quite different views, and vigorously 
opposed what he called dismemberment. He promptly came to 
the conclusion that all the grievances of the Port Phillip settlers 
would be redressed by giving them a voice in the affairs of State, 
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which had hitherto been transacted for them in Sydney. There- 
fore, without troubling to discuss the matter with the other end of 
the world, he carried through the British Parliament without any 
opposition, almost without comment, the Constitution Statute 
already described. Pending this provision for realising the aspira- 
tions of the settlers, the Separation League, under the able guid- 
ance of Mr. Ed. Curr, engineered numerous meetings, and gave 
form to many petitions both to the House of Commons and to the 
Sydney Council, one to the latter body bearing 2,194 signatures. 
But the British Parliament was favoured with one from the inhabi- 
tants of Port Phillip generally, another from the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Councillors of the town of Melbourne; another from the 
Warden and Council of the District of Bourke; and yet another 
from a similar body for the County of Grant, whose headquarters 
were Geelong. These petitions were all different, but each con- 
tained a strong statement of the case from their respective points 
of view, and amongst them every aspect, legal, financial, and even 
sentimental found expression. 

The year 1843, with its election heartburnings and disappointed 
expectations, had passed away, and the time had now come when 
the public agitation and the public petitioning was to find expression 
in the Legislative arena, where Lord Stanley fondly hoped that 
they would also find their solution. Pursuant to notice, Dr. Lang 
moved on 20th August, 1844, that ‘‘A humble address be pre- 
sented to Her Majesty the Queen, praying that Her Majesty will be 
graciously pleased to direct that the requisite steps may be taken 
for the speedy and entire separation of Port Phillip from the territory 
of New South Wales, and for its erection into a separate and 
independent colony ”’. 

His speech in support was a masterly piece of declamation, 
lasting over two hours. It reviewed at length the whole history 
of Port Phillip, and dwelt with pardonable pride on the unpre- 
cedented fact that this splendid dependency, with 25,000 prosperous 
colonists, and a revenue showing a surplus of from £17,000 to 
£20,000 a year, had not only never cost the mother-country a 
single farthing, but had actually relieved that country, without any 
expense to it, of a large amount of its semi-pauper population. 
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Yet, this deserving community had not one really resident repre- 
sentative in the Councils of the State, but was compelled to be 
content with the proffered mediation of Sydney citizens to look 
after its interests. The learned Doctor anticipated everything that 
could possibly be said on the other side, and was never at a loss 
for example or comparison. He reviewed the area, the Govern- 
ments, the expenditure, and the productiveness of all the West 
India Islands; exhausted comparisons with each and all of Great 
Britain’s colonial possessions, and inflicted a mass of statistics 
upon the awed Chamber which were sadly inoperative on the 
foregone conclusions of the Senators. His excursions into history 
ranged from the Peloponnesian War, down through the troubles 
of Charles I. with his Virginia Patents and the maladministration 
of George III., out into the visionary future of Australian inde- 
pendence. The speech was illuminated with quotations from 
old Scotch songs, from the Classics, from Sterne’s Sentimental 
Journey and other sources of enlivenment. But the dogmatic tone 
of the pulpit was there, the confident assumption of wicked wrong 
in his opponents, and the harsh terms of reprobation, of which he 
was a master. His figures, his arguments and his illustrations, 
unless they could be proved inaccurate, left him unanswerable. 
But he unnecessarily irritated the Council by accusing them of 
“ downright public robbery,” and of a “ semi-felonious abstraction of 
the Port Phillip revenues for the maintenance of an unnecessarily 
extravagant system of Government, adverse to their interests ”. 
Upon one point only did he differ from his constituents. ‘He had 
no sympathy with the pretended anxiety to cut the connection with 
what was formerly recognised as a convict colony. On this ground 
he stood up manfully for his fellow-citizens, and denounced as ab- 
surd what he called the moral contamination fad, justly remarking 
that the danger from contamination, if it existed, would be exactly 
the same after ‘as before separation. But against the argument 
that the Port Phillip people were neither sufficiently numerous 
nor sufficiently intelligent to be entrusted with self-government he 
was witheringly sarcastic, and denounced his hearers for presuming 
to think that they, without the necessary local knowledge, could 
manage affairs for them better in Sydney. 
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It might fairly be assumed that when the Doctor sat down he 
left little to be said, but Mr. Robinson, in seconding the motion, 
gathered up a few fragments that the mover had missed, and Dr. 
Nicholson, Mr. Young and Mr. Walker all spoke forcibly in favour. 
These were the five representatives of Port Phillip, one seat being 
vacant, for Dr. Thomson’s successor, Benjamin Boyd, had not yet 
been elected. Only one man unconnected with the southern 
settlement was won over, Mr. Robert Lowe (afterwards Viscount 
Sherbrooke), who was one of the unofficial nominee members ap- 
pointed by Governor Gipps. He did not speak at very great length, 
and on the general question he rather favoured consolidation than 
disintegration. But he was scornfully angry at the way the Port 
Phillip people had been cajoled, at the pretence of representation 
by which it had been sought to quiet them. ‘‘ Every member,” he 
said, ‘‘of that house was a representative of the whole community, 
as the Colonial Secretary had told them, and yet which of them 
knew or cared anything about Port Phillip? Which of them had 
made themselves acquainted with the case for separation? Which 
of them had ever read the petition which they were that day to 
consider? They came there to support a foregone conclusion. 
Member after Member had risen to advocate the claims of Port 
Phillip, but could extract no reply, except the official reply of the 
Colonial Secretary. He could not help feeling that there was a 
want of reality about that night’s discussion, which showed that 
the Council were listening to that in which they took no interest ; 
all the speaking might be on one side, but all the voting would 
be on the other.” 

The speech of the Colonial Secretary lacked warmth and con- 
viction. It was chiefly made up of extracts from the Governor's 
despatches to Lord Stanley, and contained no points that Dr. Lang 
had not dealt with. But it was noticeable that the two speeches 
made in opposition both freely admitted that the day was probably 
not far distant when separation might reasonably be acceded to, 
but the time was not yet ripe. 

The forecast of Mr. Lowe proved correct, the five representa- 
tives of Port Phillip were only reinforced by himself, and the rest 
of the Chamber voted solidly against the resolution. 
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So decisive a rebuff would have discouraged most men, but it 
only made Dr. Lang more determined to fight on. Since his 
arrival in Sydney in 1823 he had been rarely free from controversy 
with his fellow-citizens, with the Government, with the Press, with 
the Judicature, even with the Presbytery, and he had called forth 
a whole army of opponents, some of whom hated and some feared 
him. But Lang was one of those exceptional men who never know 
when they are beaten, or, at any rate, never acknowledge defeat. 
When he was committed for libel, he whiled away the time with 
excursions into the regions of literature and philosophy while his 
congregation were collecting the amount of the fine which repre- 
sented the price of his redemption. When his Church Courts 
deposed him he refused to go; and as there is no police machinery 
for stripping recalcitrant priests of their right to preach if men will 
hear them, he kept possession of the church property by simply 
ejecting synodical intruders. And in this he fought a winning 
fight, though it lasted over many years, for he succeeded in getting 
his deposition annulled, and held on to his benefice as long as he 
lived. Although doubts have been cast upon the veracity of many 
of Lang’s historical statements, it is probable that in most cases 
they were coloured or distorted by the importance of his own con- 
nection with them, which indeed he was apt to regard as their chief 
claim to consideration. It would be difficult to find in the entire 
range of English literature a tone of more unabashed egotism than 
runs through all his voluminous writings. 

He was certainly not an immoral man, but, though a clergyman, 
it may be said with equal certainty that he was not a religious man, 
in the sense in which that qualification is generally understood. 
Twenty years of preaching of a specially harsh form of Calvinism 
had necessarily strengthened him in a low opinion of human 
nature, and the inclination to fancy the generation which he 
preached at more stiff-necked than another is not an uncommon 
pulpit foible. How came it that this dogmatic pedant, with his 
imperious ways and caustic tongue, should have renounced his 
Government stipend to qualify himself for the Legislature, and have 
made his dash into politics to champion the oppressed settlers of 


Port Phillip? Partly it was due to fortuitous circumstances, partly to 
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the delight with which he plunged into opposition to the constituted 
authorities. As far back as 1841 he was in Melbourne, having just 
returned from England. He was asked to speak at one of the 
Separation meetings then occasionally cropping up, and responded 
so heartily, with such apparent knowledge, such glorification of the 
State Governments in America, and such withering denunciation of 
their Sydney oppressors that he carried all before him. When next 
year the suggested new Constitution began to exercise the minds of 
the Separation League, they unanimously resolved that they had in 
Lang at least one man who could stand up for their interests. 

To that body then he addressed himself after his defeat in the 
Council, advising them to urge their six representatives to join in a 
direct petition to the Queen, which would show Her Majesty that 
whatever divisions there might be in the Council, the members for 
the district were of one mind. This was done, but not at the time 
with much hope of the result. Had not the Throne and Parlia- 
ment been bombarded with petitions and memorials, only to elicit 
a non-committal acknowledgment? The petition was drawn up 
by Dr. Lang and signed by the six on the 24th December, 1844, 
Benjamin Boyd having been elected in the place of Dr. Thomson, 
of Geelong. 

It was handed by them personally to Sir George Gipps, who on 
the 12th of January following passed it on to the Secretary of State 
without comment. Lord Stanley, with three years’ experience of 
colonial pertinacity, and perhaps less confidence in his own nos- 
trums, was inclined to admit that grievances existed. On the 12th 
of June he addressed a despatch to the Governor, in which he inti- 
mated that Her Majesty was favourably inclined to the prayer of 
the petition; but as it involved very important issues, he directed 
that the Executive in Sydney should confer personally with the 
members signing that document and such other witnesses as they 
might deem expedient, and then communicate their recommenda- 
tions to him. If these were favourable to the petitioners, they were 
to indicate their opinion of the proposed boundaries of the new 
colony and the form of government which they would consider 
suitable. The despatch did not reach Sydney until late in the year, 
and some four months were occupied in pursuing the inquiries. 
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Amongst those to whom the Executive referred was the Super- 
intendent of Port Phillip, and Mr. Latrobe, after carefully reviewing 
all the surroundings, pronounced in favour of separation. But on 
the question of the form of government he said, “ That any form of 
constitution which may be proposed for the future colony, for some 
years to come at least, which takes the government out of the hands 
of a Governor, Executive and Nominee Council, and substitutes for 
the latter a representative body, will be ill-suited to its real state 
and position, and will render the administration of its government 
as a distinct colony, upon whomsoever it may devolve, a task of 
exceedingly great difficulty and responsibility ’’. 

When this deliverance, which was printed in the House of 
Commons papers, came back to the colony, it evoked a storm of 
obloquy upon the writer and a denunciatory resolution by the 
Melbourne Town Council. That body had previously moved for the 
recall of the Superintendent on the ground that he had abetted the 
Sydney Government in withholding the share of the revenue to 
which they considered Melbourne was entitled for public works 
and street improvements, and it is not improbable that the remem- 
brance of their violently antagonistic action on that occasion had 
inspired the reprehended paragraph. However, on the Ist of April, 
1846, the Executive Council, having taken all the evidence they 
required, recorded their verdict. The Colonial Secretary and the 
Commander of the Forces voted for separation, the Bishop of 
Australia and the Colonial Treasurer against it. The Governor 
cast his vote with the ayes, and the first official step was com- 
pleted. In accordance with Latrobe’s suggestion, the form of 
Legislature recommended was a Nominee Council. 

When the decision became known in Port Phillip there was 
much gratulation, and peace reigned for a time. But unexpected 
delays in giving effect to the recommendation soon began to irritate 
the public mind, and to lead to the belief that a cold indifference to 
colonial wants pervaded the British Parliament. 

The troubles over the Corn Laws, which drove Sir Robert Peel 
out of office and stirred all England with political disquiet, were to 
the colonials quite a subsidiary matter, and they took no heed of 
the fact that the despatch of i Gipps reached the Secretary 
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of State at a time when no one in Parliament could haye been got 
to listen to grievances at the other end of the world. Thus 1847 
passed away with the cold comfort that Earl Grey, who had suc- 
ceeded Stanley, promised to bring the proposals before Parliament 
next year, with every expectation of its consent to the creation of a 
new colony. But 1848 was even a worse year for constructive 
legislation than its predecessor. The expulsion of Louis Philippe 
from the throne of France was the signal for sporadic outbreaks of 
revolution over half the Continent of Europe. The inflammatory 
material charged the very air, and was wafted across the silver 
streak. Ireland, decimated by famine, made reckless by poverty 
and semi-starvation, raised the banner of revolt under Smith 
O’Brien, Meagher and Mitchel, with the cautious Duffy as an ap- 
proving looker-on. Chartism in England progressed from monster 
meetings to riotous outbreaks in some districts, and the venerable 
conqueror of Waterloo had to manceuvre his home brigades for the 
defence of the Bank of England and other strongholds of capital. 
While the air was thus vibrating with ‘‘alarums and excursions,” it 
was no time to settle down to the thought-compelling business of 
constitution-making, with its nicely balanced problems. The pres- 
tige of the Crown was threatened in its central stronghold, and the 
outlying dependencies must needs shift for themselves until law 
and order were vindicated. 

Nevertheless, the colonists of Port Phillip waxed impatient, and 
when, in 1848, the period expired for which the first Legislative 
Council had been elected, they determined to teach the Home 
Government a lesson as to the futility of their representation 
therein. The idea of turning their electoral privilege to ridicule 
probably emanated from Dr. Greeves or Thomas McCombie— 
perhaps it was their joint invention, and they were both prominent 
in carrying it into effect. Dr. Lang, who had been enthusiastically 
féted and feasted on a visit to Melbourne early in 1846, had gone 
to England, where he was a real thorn in the cushion of the 
Colonial Minister, and he did not return to Australia until separa- 
tion was practically accomplished. 

A Committee of the Separation League had been in communi- 
cation with the late members for the district, urging them not to 
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allow themselves to be nominated for re-election. They had some 
difficulty in getting unanimity on the subject, but after much nego- 
tiation it was agreed locally to refrain from nominating any person 
for the five vacancies, without whom a House could not be legally 
formed. When, therefore, on the 20th of July the returning officer, 
Mr. R. W. Pohlman (afterwards judge), demanded the names of 
the candidates, he was met by a great outery of “ No election,” 
and had to return his writ endorsed to that effect. As any two 
persons could nominate a candidate, and any six demand a poll, 
it indicated considerable unanimity, though there were many who 
doubted the judiciousness of this extreme step. But the election 
for Melbourne was yet to come, five days later, and in the interval 
many citizens, having pondered the matter, were unwilling to con- 
tinue what was practically a “game of bluff”. The party in 
favour of non-election having failed to secure unanimity, the meet- 
ing for nomination on the 25th of July was a very lively one. 
The Mayor presided, and the first speaker was Dr. Greeves, who 
strongly urged the meeting to follow the example of the electors 
for the district, and told them that if they would not do so he would 
not allow the election to go by default, but would nominate Earl 
Grey, the Secretary of State for the Colonies, so that the non-election 
party should have an opportunity of showing their strength. He 
was supported by Edward Curr and John P. Fawkner, but their 
appeals were not successful. Mr. A. F. Mollison proposed and Mr. 
John Duerdin seconded the return of Mr. John F. L. Foster, who 
had represented the district in the late Council. Thereupon Earl 
Grey was duly proposed by Thomas McCombie and seconded by 
J. P. Fawkner, and a show of hands was overwhelmingly in favour 
of the nobleman. But six Conservative electors, of whom half were 
lawyers, arose and demanded a poll, which was fixed for the follow- 
ing day. Presumably the non-election party were confident, for 
the whip was not extensively applied. Only a little over one-third 
of the electors on the roll took the trouble to record their votes, 
but the figures were 295 for Earl Grey and 193 for Foster. At 
the declaration of the poll the Mayor was confronted with formal 
legal protests against the validity of the election on various grounds. 
Earl Grey was a member of the House of Peers, and could not 
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hold a seat in a Colonial Representative Legislature. He was not 
qualified according to the Act, he was an absentee without an 
authorised representative, and so forth. But the Mayor said his 
business was confined to the election—the protests were matters 
for the Government to deal with, and he declared Earl Grey duly 
elected. 

Lest the inner meaning of this escapade should not be fully 
realised by the nobleman so honoured, a meeting was held at the 
Mechanics’ Institute on the 31st of July, whereat formal resolu- 
tions were passed approving the action taken, and setting forth the 
reasons which inspired it. An exhaustive explanatory memorial, 
prepared by Edward Curr, was adopted by the meeting, and 
ordered to be transmitted to Earl Grey through the usual official 
channels. 

While the conspirators were thus busy in vindicating themselves 
at headquarters, the Superintendent was shocked at this combination 
of satire and burlesque, and it was strongly resented by Sir Charles 
Fitzroy in Sydney. As the Crown Law Officers pronounced the 
election valid, it was the Governor’s duty to officially advise his 
chief of the honour conferred upon him; but he added that he had 
refrained from the usual Gazette notice, because he would not 
allow the Government to be made a party to a proceeding which 
he considered improper and unbecoming, even if not intended to 
be insulting. He also took the opportunity to point out to the 
Minister that the extraordinary tactics of the electors fully sup- 
ported Mr. Latrobe's previously expressed opinion, that the residents 
of Port Phillip were hardly ripe for a representative Legislature. 

There is no official correspondence to show what opinion Earl 
Grey’ held on the subject. He certainly gave no indication of 
feeling insulted by the unauthorised use of his name, for he joked 
about it in the House of Lords, and he did not formally intimate 
that he declined to take his seat until the Act which enabled 
separation had been duly passed. Melbourne can therefore legiti- 
mately claim him as her representative in the Sydney Council from 
July, 1848, until November, 1850, when Mr. Westgarth was 
elected in his place. 

Matters could not be allowed to rest on this unsatisfactory 
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evasion of public duties and responsibilities, and there were serious 
difficulties to be overcome. The Constitution of 1842 provided that 
the Council could not legally proceed to business if there was a 
deficiency of more than two members by non-election. The Gover- 
nor, therefore, rather than block all legislative business, resolved to 
issue a fresh writ for the Port Phillip district, although such a 
course was without precedent and of doubtful legality. Having 
received some unofficial advice that the settlers in the Western 
District were at variance with the Melbourne party led by Curr, 
Greeves and McCombie, Fitzroy directed that Geelong should be 
the place of nomination, and on the 21st of September that 
formality was duly gone through. 

When the rumour of this contemplated slight to the Metropolis 
gained credence, the citizens were once more on the war-path. A 
meeting held on the 13th of September, in the interests of non- 
election, deputed three of their number—John Pascoe Fawkner, 
Captain Cole and J. Stewart Johnstone—to proceed to Geelong to 
try and dissuade the electors from voting. If they failed to attain 
their object they were authorised by the meeting to nominate five 
members of the British Cabinet, with a view to repeating the Grey 
episode. But the Geelong and Western District electors were con- 
tumacious, and they declined to ask the services of the Duke of 
Wellington, Lord John Russell, Lord Brougham, Lord Palmerston 
and Sir Robert Peel, who only got fifty-eight votes each at the four 
polling places, while the five colonial candidates averaged 220 each. 
If the useless but triumphant return of Earl Grey was deemed by 
the authorities to be insulting, what must be said of the igno- 
minious position in which these respected noblemen were put by 
such a contemptuous rejection. It was all, however, a part of the 
game, and nobody suffered unless the electors may be said to have 
compromised the dignity of their office. 

One matter connected with the election has never been sat- 
isfactorily cleared up. Mr. J. F. Leslie Foster, who had stood 
for the Melbourne seat against Earl Grey, was also nominated for 
the district, but he refused to go to the poll, and went over to the 
Opposition. On the other hand, Mr. Edward Curr, the so-called 
“ father of separation,” who was one of the delegates from Mael- 
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bourne to try and block the election, was also nominated, made no 
sign of dissent and was actually returned. 

But the elections brought no solution of the old difficulty, and 
before a year had passed over four out of the five had resigned, 
Curr being succeeded, curiously enough, by Foster, who had again 
changed his mind. 

Meanwhile the year 1849 was gliding to its close without any 
definitive news on the question that occupied all minds. Reports 
had reached Melbourne that Her Majesty had graciously promised 
to confer her own name on the new colony, and that certain steps 
had been taken to give legislative effect to the change. But 
towards the close of the year there came news that the ‘ Bill for 
the Better Government of the Australian Colonies’’ was not 
making satisfactory progress, and that so much controversy had 
arisen from some of its proposals that another, or possibly two 
sessions might be needed before finality was reached. Indigna- 
tion was once more aroused, and two large meetings were held in 
Melbourne in November and December. 

At the first meeting resolutions of an almost defiant character 
were passed practically threatening the mother-country with the 
loss of those feelings of attachment and loyalty to the Throne 
which should be the distinguishing feature of every British colony. 
At the second meeting a petition was adopted urging that the de- 
batable questions in the Bill now before Parliament might be 
discussed at leisure, if only a simple Act of Separation of the dis- 
trict from the colony of New South Wales was in the meantime 
promptly passed. 

As a matter of fact, the irritation expressed at the delay, if 
excusable from want of knowledge, was unreasonable on the 
ground of its suspicions. There was nothing to justify the popular 
belief that the underhand influence of Sydney opponents was re- 
sponsible for obstruction. The authorities there, under the order 
of the Secretary of State, were doing what they could to expedite 
an event recognised to be inevitable. The delay was really caused 
by members of the British Parliament evincing an interest in the 
subject, and a desire to give the new colony a start with something 
better than the semi-representation of the Act of 1842. 
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When the Under-Secretary for the Colonies introduced the Bill 

into the House of Commons on the 4th of June, 1849, he explained 
that it aimed at granting the separation of Port Phillip from the 
Colony of New South Wales, with a Constitution similar to that in 
force in the parent colony, and the creation of a Federal Union 
amongst the Colonies for general purposes, but primarily to secure 
uniformity in the fixing of tariffs. This first foreshadowing of an 
Australian Federation took its rise from the recommendations of 
the Board of Trade, which, on the 4th of April previously, had 
furnished the Cabinet with a very elaborate report, in which it 
strongly urged the importance of a uniform tariff for Australia, 
even if it required to be promulgated by an Imperial statute. It 
further recommended the formation of a House of Delegates to be 
elected by the various Australian Parliaments. This body was to 
have control of customs, harbours, transport of mails, coast lighting 
and a few other items in which all were supposed to be equally 
interested, but no voice in ordinary local legislation unless some 
specific point was referred to it by any colony. 
_ Mr. W. E. Gladstone was the leader of the opposition to the 
Bill as introduced by the Government. He had an interest in a 
station property in Western Victoria, and was kept well posted as 
to the injustice of the existing franchise, which practically excluded 
the squatters from any share in the election of representatives. 
There was no disputing the fact that amongst that class were then 
to be found by far the largest number of the best educated and 
most able men in the community. They numbered in their ranks 
a considerable contingent of professional men, and a good sprinkling 
of retired officers of the Queen’s services. Yet, if they did not 
chance to own freeholds, which was rarely the case, their Crown 
rentals gave them no vote, while perchance the bullock drivers in 
their employ enjoyed the privilege in respect of a £20 tenement in 
which they housed their families in Melbourne. 

When Mr. Gladstone rose to speak he appealed strongly in the 
first place for an extension of the franchise to embrace the men to 
whom the progress of the colony owed nearly everything. For 
apart from the contributions of £25,000 to £30,000 a year to the 
general revenue for licences and assessments, they provided 95 per 
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cent. of the total exports of the colony, and the thriving City of 
Melbourne had been built up out of profits made in supplying their 
wants and providing for the necessary improvements on their 
Crown lands holdings. On this question of the franchise Mr. 
Gladstone spoke with knowledge, but he had other objections of a 
more theoretical nature. He urged that the new colony should 
start on its career fully endowed with two Chambers of the Legis- 
lature, for he wished to see the genuine English type preserved 
whenever these upspringing dependencies emerged from that form 
of tutelage implied by a Crown Colony. He also denounced the 
attempt to fix a general tariff, and would not give that power 
either to the British Parliament or to a General Assembly of 
Special Delegates. 

There was considerable discussion, in which Lord John Russell 
took an active part, and finally permission was obtained to intro- 
duce the Bill, and it was read a first time on the lith of June. 
Thereafter its progress was troubled by receipt of conflicting 
petitions from Sydney and Melbourne, and by the too active in- 
terference of injudicious partisans or opponents, and it died with 
the close of the session. When Parliament re-assembled Lord 
John Russell introduced a new Bill, from which the disputed 
question of uniform tariffs was omitted. He hoped that the 
Colonies would adopt the fiscal reforms then in such high favour 
in England, but he laid it down asa cardinal principle in colonial 
administration that there must be no forcing of free trade upon un- 
willing colonists, and no interference with their right of self-govern- 
ment in such matters. Mr. Gladstone was still in opposition to 
the single Chamber, but he was defeated in a close division in Com- 
mittee. Another contest took place over the question involved in 
the creation of the General Assembly of Delegates, and although 
the Government carried the proposal, the division was so close 
that Earl Grey elected to withdraw it when the Bill came to be 
finally dealt with in the House of Lords. Finally the reduction of 
the franchise was carried on the motion of Lord Lyttelton,! and 

1 In a volume of speeches on reform by the Right Honourable Robert Lowe, 


M.P., published in London, 1867, that gentleman claims to have suggested the 
clause lowering the franchise. He can scarcely be credited with ultra-liberal 
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the Act, officially known as the 13th and 14th Victoria, cap. 59, 
received the Royal assent on the th of August, 1850. 

Although this important piece of legislation introduced repre- 
sentative institutions into South Australia and Van Diemen’s 
Land, and made provision for their ultimate extension to Western 
Australia, its wider basis was quite overlooked by the denizens of 
Port Phillip, who, in the tumult of their joy at their translation 
into the Colony of Victoria, were wont to speak of it as the 
“ Separation Act,’’ which had been the deserved result of their own 
persistent efforts and representations. So as the time drew near 
when they might expect the official announcement of their libera- 
tion, they took counsel together as to the proper celebration of 
such an event. Municipal and public meetings were held during 
September, and elaborate plans were laid for combined revelry and 
thanksgiving on the spot, and the spread of the glad tidings through- 
out the country by a series of beacon fires, flashing from hill to hill 
in imitation of that momentous day in England when ‘the red 
glare on Skiddaw roused the burghers of Carlisle”. Batman’s 
Hill, then a fair eminence at the western end of Flinders Street, 
was to give the signal, and during the intervening weeks of wait- 
ing it became once more a thickly wooded crest, carrying a hundred 
tons of firewood, piled in daring outline against the sky. 

At length, on Monday, 11th November, the ship Lysander 
arrived from Adelaide, bringing London papers to the 4th of August, 
with the news that the Bill had passed both Houses, and Melbourne 
thereupon gave itself up to a week of delirious demonstrations. 
The great news was blazoned forth in special issues of the local 
papers, with headlines of monumental type, and in language of 
hysterical jubilation. The Superintendent having received con- 
firmatory advices, a formal proclamation of the fact was made 
next day at noon on Flagstaff Hill, when the hoisting of the Union 
Jack was saluted with twenty-one guns. Wednesday was given 
over to feasting by day, and to a general illumination of the city 


views in this step, for he says: “ The circumstances of the Colony rendered, in 
my judgment, such a reduction in the franchise desirable, in order to keep in 
check the emancipist class, and to prevent by a timely concession the demand 
for Universal Suffrage!” 
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and fireworks by night. Thursday was proclaimed as a day of 
thanksgiving: the shops were closed, and all the churches held 
special services, which were largely attended. On Friday the 
Superintendent performed the ceremony of formally opening 
Princes Bridge for traffic, supported by a series of those theatrical 
processions of trade and benefit societies which have to this day 
continued to be such a marked feature in all Australian rejoicings. 
Business came to a standstill, and even the printers declined their 
monotonous but important duties, so that for five days the citizens 
had to do without their morning paper, and were fain to gather 
their news from the gossip of the street. 

A week of recuperation followed, but just as matters were 
settling down into the humdrum grooves, some enthusiasts arranged 
a fancy dress ball as a suitable finale, and the élite of the City were 
again plunged in turmoil. It was the first attempt to introduce 
this continental form of amusement to the banks of the Yarra, and 
it was the talk of the town for many a month afterwards. 

But the rejoicings were largely anticipatory, and there was yet 
much to do before the yoke of the oppressor could be cast off. 
The despatch from the Secretary of State transmitting the Act did 
not reach Sydney until the 13th of January, 1851, from which date it 
became law in New South Wales. But it was not to be operative 
in Port Phillip until the day on which the first writs were issued 
for the proposed Victorian Legislative Council. In the interim the 
Sydney Executive was to prepare a Bill for submission to its own 
Council, determining the number of members in Victoria, arranging 
the electoral districts, providing for the compilation of burgess 
rolls, and appointing returning officers. The Port Phillip people 
expressed much indignation that these important details should be 
left to be settled by those whom they persisted in regarding as 
their natural enemies. Certainly no practicable suggestion was 
made for avoiding the difficulty, since legislation was necessary to 
provide the machinery for the Imperial Act. Had it been appended 
thereto in England, it would certainly have had but a remote 
chance of fitting the conditions. The Sydney Council was the only 
source of Legislation in Australia, and at least it had some know- 
ledge of local requirements, and the presence of six members 
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devoted to the interest of the district under consideration. To 
those six members there went very pointed instructions, from 
Melbourne meetings and municipal conclaves, urging them to stand 
firm in the expected contest. It should have tended to modify the 
prevalent suspicion of Sydney that Sir Charles Fitzroy wisely 
summoned Mr. Latrobe to take part in the conference while the 
necessary local Bills were being prepared, and the Superintendent 
remained in Sydney until after the prorogation of the Council on 
the 2nd of May. 

When the ‘ Victoria Electoral Districts Bill” reached the 
Council, it was loudly condemned by the people most affected 
by it; but the faithful six, and a couple of local members whom 
they had converted, were easily outvoted, and it passed into law 
without any alteration. On the basis of twenty representatives it 
allowed three members for Melbourne, two for Geelong, two for 
the County of Bourke, and divided the rest of the colony into 
thirteen single electorates. Three of these may be said in general 
terms to be agricultural districts, the other ten were almost entirely 
pastoral. These representatives, with the ten nominee members 
to be appointed by the Crown, would constitute the first Legislative 
Council of Victoria. The chief cause of dissatisfaction was the 
neglect by the Sydney Council of the petition from Melbourne that 
population should be the main basis of representation. Although 
there were loud complaints that the Bill only gave Melbourne one 
member for every 7,700 people, while a squatting district like the 
Loddon had a member for 1,120 voters, there was really no in- 
convenience experienced from the tentative classification. Long 
before any difficulty could have arisen, even before the first coun- 
cillors had well taken their seats, the great inrush of population 
had commenced, which upset all previously formed estimates, and 
necessitated far more drastic changes in the form of Government 
than the mere allocation of representatives. 

Meanwhile, without any premonition of the impending changes, 
the work of legal construction went steadily on. Efforts were made 
by petition to get the principle of the ballot recognised in the coming 
elections, but they were unsuccessful. Mr. Wm. Westgarth, who 
had been elected to the Council in the place of Earl Grey, moved 
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for a reconsideration of the boundaries of the new colony, with 
a view to securing for it the lands between the Murray and the 
Murrumbidgee, as originally outlined in Lord John Russell’s des- 
patch of May, 1840, but he was hotly opposed by Mr. Wentworth, 
and the motion was rejected by a large majority. Finally, on the 
30th of April, the Bill was read a third time and passed, and the 
Colony of Victoria acquired the legal right of existence. Two days 
later the last Legislative Council of New South Wales in which 
Port Phillip had been allowed a voice, albeit a feeble one, was 
prorogued until the 30th of June, when it was dissolved. On 
the 1st of July the Governor issued the writs for the election of 
members to the Victorian Council, this being the point from which, 
under the Act, absolute independence of New South Wales was to 
date. 

Although the 1st of July was afterwards observed for nearly 
fifty years as a public holiday, under the name of “‘ Separation 
Day,” the initial rejoicings did not take place until the 15th of that 
month. At eleven o’clock on that day, in front of the Government 
Offices in William Street, in the presence of nearly two thousand 
people and all the available military display, Mr. Latrobe stood 
forth, surrounded by the principal officials, and heard read the 
Queen’s commission appointing him Lieutenant-Governor of Vic- 
toria. Thereafter he subscribed the oath of office in the presence 
of Judge A’Beckett. The proceedings were rounded off by a salute 
of thirteen guns by the military, much cheering by the onlookers, 
and a vigorous rendering of the national anthem. 

Within the building His Excellency then received the usual 
loyal and congratulatory addresses, poured in upon him from the 
City Corporation and half a dozen other organisations, all of which 
he acknowledged very graciously, having probably forgiven, if he 
had. not forgotten, the bitterness with which the first-named body 
had opposed him in the past. The large attendance at the levée 
which followed seemed to indicate that the rancour of a section 
of the press had not prejudiced the general public against the man 
whom the Queen had honoured, and whose new dignity seemed 
to give an added lustre to their surroundings. 

To the malcontents in the City Council, and the men who, two 
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years before, had been hawking round petitions for the Super- 
intendent’s recall, the despatch of Earl Grey in January, 1851, 
could not have been very pleasant reading. In advising his 
appointment as Lieutenant-Governor, the Secretary of State wrote 
to Mr. Latrobe :— 

“In conferring it on you, Her Majesty’s Government have 
great pleasure in acknowledging the services which you have ren- 
dered to the community of Victoria, during your long and careful 
superintendency of its affairs, while constituting a district of New 
South Wales ”’. 

Pending the election of the members of the Council, which 
actually took some three months, it was necessary to provide an 
interim supervision of the affairs of State, and on the day after 
Mr. Latrobe had been proclaimed, the Attorney-General (Mr. 
Stawell), the Treasurer and the Collector of Customs were sworn 
in as an Executive Council, in terms of the Governor’s commission. 

Here then, at last, was the starting of the machinery of a self- 
contained existence. A Lieutenant-Governor who was in direct 
correspondence with, and amenable only to, the Secretary of State ; 
an Executive temporarily controlling affairs, until the chosen of the 
people could be gathered into legislative conference; a franchise 
reduced to one-half of that under which the small contingent sent 
to Sydney had been elected ; and finally, most important of all, the 
power in the hands of the people, through their representatives, to 
modify the constitution under which they lived, and to mould it to 
the requirements of the varying phases pertaining to a rapidly 
developing community. 

The privileges which this latter condition carried were invaluable, 
and should certainly have silenced those grumblers in the press 
and on the platform who saw nothing but ruin ahead, because 
they did not get all they wanted at the first election. 

A mighty change was at hand, which for a few months seemed 
to threaten the overthrow of all organised government. But out 
of the troubles it engendered, and the many mistaken theories it 
evoked, the way was clear for a distinct advance in the principles 
of Government, on ever-broadening democratic lines. 


CHAPTER XIII. 


THE NEW COLONY—ITS PROGRESS AND LIMITATIONS: 
A RETROSPECT. 


BEFORE narrating the social and political turmoil into which the 
colony was plunged by the impending rush of population, it may 
be well to devote a chapter to some details of its material progress, 
which have not been dealt with in the preceding pages. 

It is mainly confined to the Metropolis, to Geelong, and to the 
few small towns which had sprung up on the sea-board, for, up to 
1851, there were no important centres of activity in the interior. 
The population of the district and the appearance of Melbourne 
at the time of Mr. Latrobe’s arrival in 1839 have already been 
described. 

In the twelve years between that date and the census of 
March, 1851, the number of inhabitants had increased from 5,000 
to 77,000. But the numerical increase, substantial as it undoubtedly 
was, the annual additions ranging from 300 in 1843, the year of 
financial distress, to 14,800 in 1849, was rendered far more effective 
by the material improvement in the character of the population. 
When out of a total of 5,000 there were 1,200 to 1,500 servants 
who had emerged from the convict ranks of Tasmania or the 
Sydney district, the uncanny preponderance was a menace to the 
moral well-being of the community. The ever-growing demand 
for labour had, as already shown, compelled the unwilling accept- 
ance of it in this form; but as the free immigrants poured in, 
efforts were made successfully to substitute them for the objection- 
able element. This was largely effected in 1841-42, and three 
years later the worst of the “old hands” had been practically 
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ance and amendment found themselves surrounded by a population 
that helped rather than retarded their aspirations. Another 
beneficent change was discernible in the improved relative pro- 
portions of the sexes, the preponderance of males having been 
reduced in the twelve years from two-thirds to three-fifths of the 
population. 

Out of the total of 77,000 there were, in round figures, 23,000 
domiciled in Melbourne, 8,000 in Geelong, and 46,000 were thinly 
spread over the rest of the district. Of the latter quite one-half 
were connected with the pastoral interest, which had developed 
with phenomenal rapidity. The few thousands of sheep which the 
pioneers had brought over from Tasmania, or driven across the 
Murray from the central district of New South Wales, had multi- 
plied into over 6,000,000 in 1851, and the cattle were returned 
at 37,800 head. The uncertainty of tenure precluded the squatter 
from incurring the cost of fencing, and the control of such vast 
flocks and herds entailed the services of a large number of shepherds, 
stockmen and store-keepers. The abundant native grasses on these 
virgin plains, the genial climate and the absence of predatory ani- 
mals combined to make a pastoral paradise, clouded occasionally 
by disputes about boundaries, grumblings at the Crown Lands 
Commissioners, and intermittent invasions of “scab”. So the 
natural increase progressed, even beyond expectations, and the 
export of wool, tallow and hides during 1850 had reached to close 
upon a million sterling, while the total value of all other exports 
outside the squatting interest was only £77,500. 

The progress of agriculture had not been equally rapid, for it 
lacked the stimulus of a world-wide market for its produce. The 
Government had not afforded reasonable facilities to the many 
immigrants who had come so far in the hope of securing at a 
moderate price a freehold which it would pay to cultivate. Never- 
theless, the land under cultivation had increased from 2,000 acres, 
when Mr. Latrobe arrived, to over 50,000 acres in 1850, and the 
foundations of much solid prosperity were laid in the exacting 
labour which follows the plough. Wheat, oats, hay and potatoes 
were the staple products, and the ever-increasing population re- 
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Indeed, during the whole period under review, the local consump- 
tion was never quite overtaken, and the import of bread-stuffs every 
year ran into considerable figures. 

In the Metropolis and its immediate suburbs the population 
increased during Mr. Latrobe’s superintendency from 3,000 to 
23,000, and although most of the public buildings which he saw 
erected were a vast improvement on the makeshifts of the earlier 
days, they were each in turn found to be too small and mean for 
the part they were called upon to play in the colony’s development. 
With the exception of the gaol, they were all, sooner or later, 
superseded. ‘The erection of the gaol in Russell Street, which was 
completed in 1844, and took the place of a smaller one in Collins 
Street West, was a source of considerable irritation to the Melbourne 
public. Itis true it was then upon the outskirts of the town, but 
from the high land on which it reared its frowning walls, it seemed 
like a dominating fortress “‘ to threaten and command ”. The con- 
troller of the purse-strings in Sydney had blocked the way for 
buildings which were much more desired, and for the improvement 
of streets which were a disgrace to the town. Now it was alleged 
the Government was spending £25,000 to erect a building which 
the Mayor denounced as “a libel on the colony”. Mr. Edward 
Curr went further, and said, at a public meeting, that it could only 
have been conceived on such a scale in a convict colony, where “it 
was computed that a number of persons, equal to the whole num- 
ber of the inhabitants, are passed through the gaols once every 
three years!” Unhappily, it has been necessary to enlarge it since, 
more than once, and to build other gaols farther afield; but its 
aggressive aspect is somewhat diminished by surrounding buildings 
devoted to higher purposes, for it closely adjoins the Melbourne 
Public Library and National Gallery, and is flanked by the hand- 
some buildings of the Working Men’s College. 

Perhaps one of the most striking instances of the tentative 
way in which public improvements were undertaken is exhibited 
by the manner in which the urgent demands for a bridge over the 
Yarra were met. Until early in 1838 the only means of crossing 
the river were by boat. In April of that year a man named 
William Watts was licensed to establish a punt at a crossing-place 
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about midway between the site of the present Princes Bridge and 
the Railway Bridge. He continued to work his punt, with much 
profit to himself, for two years, and then sold out to a newly 
formed company, called the Melbourne Bridge Company, which was 
projected with a subscribed capital of £5,000, of which, however, 
only £500 was apparently called up. Its ostensible object was the 
erection of an iron suspension bridge, and the directors went so far 
as to enter into a contract for a neat structure of that character for 
£4,500, the Government being willing on its completion to concede 
to the company the right of levying tolls for twenty-one years. 
Whether the punt business was sufficiently profitable without the 
further outlay, or whether the contractor was unable to command 
the materials, or the Sydney Council refused to implement the 
Superintendent’s alleged promise of a monopoly, is not easily 
ascertainable, but the proposal fell through, and with the aid of a 
second punt the company compelled the citizens to rest satisfied 
with that primitive form of transport for five years. 

Richard Howitt, writing in December, 1843, says :— 

‘“ Seven years have elapsed since the colonisation of the country, 
during which period several hundred thousand pounds have been 
realised by the sale of its lands; near it is a handsome and 
populous town, yet over the Yarra, a stream forty yards wide, and 
after as much has been paid to cross it as would build a dozen good 
bridges, there is no bridge. Here I have known a poor man, with 
his four bullocks and a dray, after coming seven miles, cutting and 
lading his wood overnight, after hawking his load all day and 
selling it for three shillings, after paying at the punt two shillings 
and fourpence, return home seven miles in the evening with eight- 
pence in his pocket.” 

Mr. Howitt, though his own experience in trying to form a 
home on the Yarra made him pessimistic, is not a man whose 
word can be doubted, but it is to be hoped that his illustration was 
very exceptional. Itis true that the settled population south of 
the Yarra was small and scattered. The area now covered by the 
populous town of South Melbourne was mainly sandy scrub, in- 
tersected by swamps. The highest portion, so long known as 
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for grazing a few cattle. The flat lands near the river were a 
series of clay-pits and brickyards, from which Melbourne had 
been mainly built, and the punt dues fell as heavily on the 
brickmakers as on the wood-carters whom Howitt pictured. 

At length, in June, 1845, a contract was entered into for a 
wooden pile bridge for the very moderate sum of £400. It was a 
poor, rickety-looking affair, crossing the river in a slanting direc- 
tion from the foot of Swanston Street, where a jutting reef of rock 
had somewhat narrowed the channel. Although the tolls charged 
were heavy, it served the citizens for upwards of four years, and 
decidedly tended to the development of suburban residences in the 
direction of South Yarra and St. Kilda. Neither of those suburbs, 
however, comprised more than a few widely scattered private 
houses, until after the gold discoveries had brought population, 
and there was no attempt at road-making except in the direction of 
Port Melbourne, then known as Liardet’s Beach. 

The expectation that the Government would eventually build a 
suitable and permanent bridge, which the citizens demanded should 
be free, no doubt deterred the company from incurring any serious 
outlay on their venture, and its mean aspect and danger of destruc- 
tion by floods led at last to the authorities taking action. The 
Legislative Council of New South Wales despatched an officer of 
the Public Works Department to Melbourne to report what was 
necessary to be done, and on his recommendation authorised the 
erection of a stone bridge of one arch, with a span of 150 feet, at 
an estimated cost of £10,000. The foundation-stone was laid with 
Masonic ceremonies by Mr. Latrobe on 20th March, 1846, but it 
took much longer to build than was contemplated, and was formally 
opened for traffic, under the name of “‘ Princes Bridge,” on the 
15th of November, 1850, during the separation rejoicings. It 
was undoubtedly a very fine structure, the span of the arch being 
unique in Australia, and excelled by few elsewhere. It had the 
defect in site that, immediately after crossing the bridge, the road 
fell away to a low level, so that in seasons of heavy floods the Yarra 
occasionally cut off the approaches to the city from the southern 
suburbs. The total cost was about £14,000, and it served Mel- 
bourne for about thirty-eight years, when it was taken down to 
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make way for the present structure, which cost just ten times as 
much, £140,000. As an instance of the rapid growth of local 
municipal government, it may be mentioned here in anticipation 
that while the old bridge was entirely paid for by the Government, 
the cost of the new one was borne as to one-third by the Govern- 
ment, one-third by the City of Melbourne and one-third by the 
municipalities south of the river. 

The same fate of supersession befel the General Post Office, 
the Government Offices, the Custom House, and other buildings of 
which Melbourne was proud in 1850. The old Post Office, which 
in the early fifties stood on the site of the present palatial structure, 
was a densely thronged centre of attraction during the gold rush. 
On the arrival of the monthly mail from England, the long low 
wooden verandah was crowded from morning to night by an an- 
xiously expectant mob, and it frequently took several hours before 
the coveted news from home could be obtained. The Government 
Offices, when first erected on a portion of the site now graced by 
the extensive Law Courts, were considered very imposing, as indeed 
they were in relation to their surroundings, and the effect was 
heightened by a military guard and all the paraphernalia of official- 
dom. 

In 1836 the newspapers of Sydney and Hobart Town indulged 
in a good deal of generally unfriendly criticism of the then unnamed 
settlement on the Yarra, and by a singular coincidence one of them 
in each place ventured the prediction that if the chief town was 
located so far from the sea, the facilities of commerce would eventu- 
ally necessitate the establishment of at least two others, one at the 
head of Corio Bay and another at the foot of Arthur’s Seat. At 
the date of this recommendation there was, of course, not even a 
sod hut at either place, but they were both destined to justify 
the prediction. The commendation of the neighbourhood of 
Arthur’s Seat for a town by the Sydney Herald in December, 1836, 
is based upon its assumed shipping facilities, its good surrounding 
land, and the probability of fresh water anywhere, by sinking 
wells. It seems to have been overlooked that the site was only a 
few miles from the district which Collins had abandoned as water- 
less in 1804, and that it had been examined by the officers of his 
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party. Itis true that a rural township has come into existence at 
the foot of the mountain, but it is in no way the Commercial 
Emporium then looked for. The little village of Dromana has no 
designs upon the world’s commerce which is borne past its generally 
idle pier, and the chief ambition of its dwellers centres in the attrac- 
tion which its health-giving breezes and picturesque surroundings 
can offer for a summer holiday resort to the dust-laden citizens of 
crowded Melbourne. Of such conditions of luxurious idleness the 
settlers in Port Phillip, half a century ago, had not even time to 
dream, for the prospects of money-making were alluring, and the 
labourers were indeed few. 

But the other site, on Corio Bay, had everything to recommend 
it, and in the early days it found many champions who maintained 
its claim to preference over Melbourne as the capital of the colony. 
There were certainly many good reasons to offer for this contention. 
The position selected for the town was a moderately elevated ridge 
of land, sloping somewhat abruptly on the north to the shores of 
the bay, and more gently on the south towards the alluvial flats 
bordering the river Barwon. As a residential site it was charming ; 
the view across Corio Bay, flanked by the rounded slopes of the 
Barrabool Hills, and backed by the serrated ridges of the You Yangs, 
compared, on a small scale, with the far-famed beauties of Sydney 
harbour. The slopes lent themselves to architectural adornment, 
and offered facilities for drainage; there was a sufficiency of level 
land for a broadly planned town, and the surrounding country was 
richly grassed and well watered. But for one defect the harbour 
gave promise of ample convenience for sea-borne commerce, equal 
to any imaginable requirements. The defect was one which every 
river and harbour on the Australian coast, saving only Port Jackson, 
has had to contend with. A sandy bar stretched across the entrance 
to the inner harbour, on which, at certain states of the tide, there 
was only some six feet of water. In after years, when the town 
grew in importance, a channel was easily dredged through this ob- 
struction, and large fleets of ocean-going ships have loaded wool 
at the Geelong wharves. If but one-tenth of the money that has 
been expended in straightening and deepening the Yarra had been 
disbursed on its one-time rival port, it would have made a harbour 
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much more highly appreciated by shipmasters than all the facilities 
even now offered on the river of the Metropolis. 

By the end of 1837 some five and twenty stations had been 
formed on the Barwon, the Leigh and the Moorabool Rivers, and 
for some of these the sheep had been landed at Point Henry, just 
below the bar in Corio Bay. In passing to and fro the advantages 
of the neighbouring site for a town could not be overlooked, and 
an attempt was made by the settlers to persuade Sir Richard 
Bourke, when he visited the district, to proclaim a town site at 
Geelong. He was, however, unwilling to take the responsibility 
of going so far afield, until it was seen how the newly born 
Melbourne and Williamstown answered expectations. To soften 
his refusal he promised them the protection of a police magistrate 
and a few troopers, who should make their headquarters in the 
neighbourhood. 

Mr. Fisher, manager of the Derwent Company’s Station on the 
Bellarine Peninsula, was the first unauthorised occupant of the 
town site; but he built his house on the extreme south of its 
limit, near to the Barwon. This was early in 1837, and when 
Captain Foster Fyans was appointed to take magisterial charge of 
the district, he too fixed his quarters on the Barwon. Dr. Thomson, 
the pioneer “ catechist,” had also made his home on the river, 
and christened his unpretending cottage ‘‘ Kardinia,’’ the native 
word for sunrise. Gradually during 1838 a few rude erections 
found place on the, as yet, unsurveyed land, despite the Sydney 
proclamation warning off trespassers. One or two, near the shore 
of the bay, were stores for the supply of the surrounding settlers, 
their stock of goods being water-borne from Van Diemen’s Land 
and Melbourne. Others were public-houses, or, more correctly 
speaking, grog shanties, where the shepherds and stockmen fore- 
gathered to carouse when they drew their wages. Towards the 
end of 1838 the Sydney Council authorised the laying out of a 
town, which was duly surveyed and divided into North and South 
Geelong. At the first sale of allotments, held on 14th February, 
1839, fifty-three lots were disposed of, thirty-six on the Barwon 
side and seventeen facing the bay. The latter commanded the 
highest price, averaging £95 each, while those in South Geelong 
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averaged only £40. Unfortunately, the control of the immediate 
future of the town fell into the hands of the speculators in Sydney, 
where the sale was held, for they secured the bulk of the offerings, 
mostly with the intention of holding for a rise. Only six local 
residents succeeded in purchasing lots; amongst them were Dr. 
Thomson and Foster Fyans, who thus retained their houses. Most 
of the other buildings had to be moved when the survey was 
made. 

A special illustration of the unreliability of Dr. Lang’s state- 
ments occurs in connection with this sale. In his Port Phillip 
(Glasgow, 1853, p. 107) he commends the decision of Lord John 
Russell to fix £100 per acre as the price of town lands, and then, 
referring to the foundation of Geelong, thus denounces what he 
calls the hawker-and-pedlar action of Sir George Gipps :— 

‘« Now, if this judicious policy had been pursued at Geelong, or 
even if the uniform price.of £100 an acre proposed by Lord John 
Russell had been changed into a minimum price of that amount, 
so as to admit of competition for particular sites, a large number of 
town allotments would have been purchased in that locality, and 
a flourishing town, with a concentrated population, would have been 
formed. But Sir George Gipps, thinking this was much too good 
an opportunity for raising a large revenue from the sale of town 
allotments, fixed the minimum price of such allotments in Geelong 
at £300 an acre, and those who purchased at that rate were obliged 
either to cut up their allotments into the minutest fragments, or to 
expend the capital, which might otherwise have been employed in 
rearing for themselves respectable and comfortable houses, in the 
mere purchase of sites. But as this profound scheme for screwing 
out the last shilling from an enterprising and industrious people 
did not answer, and the Geelong town allotments hung upon the 
Government auctioneer’s hands, His Excellency hit upon another 
notable scheme for raising the wind, namely, by drawing an ima- 
ginary line from east to west, through what should have con- 
stituted the township, and calling the portion next the harbour 
North Geelong, and the other portion South Geelong, the minimum 
price in the latter being lowered to £150 an acre. Of course, those 
who could not afford to purchase allotments in North Geelong, where 
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alone the town should have been in the first instance, were induced 
to take this Government bait, and to form an insignificant village 
at about a mile distant from the proper town.”’ 

The answer to this sneer at Sir George Gipps is that the sale 
took place fifteen months before Lord John Russell’s ‘ judicious 
policy ’’ was embodied in a despatch to the colony, and the prices 
realised, quoted from official sources, disprove the rest of the con- 
tention. 

The initial sale in Geelong took place some eight months before 
Mr. Latrobe's arrival, but it was not till 1840 that there were any 
indications of progress about the place. The exorbitant ideas of 
the Sydney speculators blocked occupation, and the result was the 
springing up of scattered dwellings outside the surveyed boundary 
of the town, and the creation of irregular suburbs, the dwellers in 
which, at first, actually exceeded the town residents. Gradually, 
however, the Government submitted more land to auction, and the 
speculators were thus forced to accept lower prices, so that at the 
census of 1841 Geelong claimed to have eighty-one houses and a 
population of 454. It had also by that time its newspaper, the 
Geelong Advertiser, the oldest continuing Victorian journal, which 
was a business venture of the indefatigable John Pascoe Fawkner. 

Thenceforward the progress of the town and the district was 
steady, and it continued to grow in population and trade until, in 
October, 1849, with some 8,000 inhabitants, it was incorporated by 
an Act of the Sydney Council, and Dr. Thomson, who had been 
with it from its birth, became its first mayor. With the develop- 
ment of the goldfields in 1851, the situation of the town as a half- 
way house on the best route to Ballaarat, gave an enormous 
impetus to its growth, and it nearly doubled its population in two 
years, 

There was reserved, however, for a small township in the 
extreme western limits of the colony, 225 miles from Melbourne, 
the distinction of establishing a record for the price of town allot- 
ments, cut out of the surrounding forest. Portland Bay was known 
to the earliest settlers as the locality where the Henty family had 
made their unauthorised descent upon the coast, before South 
Australia was colonised or the lands around Port Phillip occupied. 
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The story of this settlement has been detailed in a previous chapter. 
When it was found that the Messrs. Henty had a port at their 
disposal, and were shipping thence both wool and whale oil, the 
Government considered it necessary to lay out a town, and provide 
officers of police and customs. Accordingly, in |May, 1839, Mr. 
Foster Fyans was instructed to proceed thither and report upon its 
suitability for a Government settlement. The response was such 
enthusiastic praise of the district that Sir George Gipps ordered a 
survey at once, and a sale was held in Melbourne on 15th October, 
1840. The result must have indeed astonished the Governor, for 
he hastens to advise Lord John Russell in jubilant terms :— 

“ The sale included twenty acres of building land in the proposed 
town, which sold at the rate of £551 6s. per acre; fifty acres of 
land in the immediate neighbourhood of the town, which produced 
£64 per acre; and 267 acres of land fit for cultivation, within the 
distance of two miles from the town, which sold for £11 7s. per 
acre. When itis borne in mind that as yet only one house, that 
of Mr. Henty’s, exists in the place, and that the nearest Government 
establishment is 150 miles distant, this result will, I doubt not, be 
considered by your Lordship as highly satisfactory; at any rate, I 
trust it will be taken as a proof that the measures which I adopted 
for opening the district were not premature. I cannot abstain from 
remarking to your Lordship that, had Portland Bay been opened 
on the South Australian principle, the produce of the sale of land 
now reported would have been £337 instead of £17,245 10s. 5d.” 

The immediate benefit to the Government revenue was no doubt 
very palpable, but it would have been interesting to have heard the 
opinion of Mr. Edward Gibbon Wakefield as to who were the ulti- 
mate gainers by this insane competition. It is certain that after 
more than half a century of occupation, with a port on which very 
many thousands have been since spent, and with a railway to its 
doors, most of these allotments, minus their buildings, would not 
realise the half of what they cost when the wilderness was all around 
them. 

But such a generous contribution to the revenue justified a local 
official staff, and consequently a police magistrate and commissioner 
of Crown lands for the district were promptly appointed. The 
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former, on taking charge a few weeks after the sale, reported to 
Mr. Latrobe that the township consisted of one good house, six 
decent cottages and a few huts, which amongst them accommodated 
a population of at least one hundred ! 

Remote as it was from the seat of Government, Portland was 
early recognised as the proper outlet for the produce of the stations 
that were being continuously formed between the lake district and 
the Wannon and Glenelg Rivers. Even in 1841 ships loaded wool 
there direct for London, and the local stores were supplied from 
Van Diemen’s Land by quite a small fleet of brigs and schooners. 
Since the town lived only to meet the requirements of the squatting 
interest, its growth was not rapid, but it justified its existence by 
reaching a population of 1,025 at the date of the first elections in 
Victoria. 

Somewhat later two other small towns were founded on the 
south-western sea-board. That of Belfast, or Port Fairy, at the 
mouth of the river Moyne, was laid out by a private speculator on 
a portion of Atkinson’s Special Survey. Despite some vigorous 
quarrels between the original landowner and his tenants or pur- 
chasers, the settlement grew with great rapidity, owing doubtless to 
its close proximity to the richest agricultural land in the colony, 
so that by the period just referred to the population was returned 
at 900. The other town, Warrnambool, at the mouth of the river 
Hopkins, had a later start, being a creation of the Government, 
and therefore requiring a good deal of preliminary negotiation. As 
early as 1844 there were a general store and a few huts at Lady 
Bay, as the place was then known, and more than one regular 
trader plied between there and Hobart Town, carrying away fat 
cattle from the neighbouring stations to provide rations for the 
soldiers and convicts across the Strait. In 1846 the Government 
took the question of a town into consideration ; then they ordered a 
survey and found a name, and finally, in the middle of 1847, they 
offered by auction in Melbourne allotments in the newly planned 
town of Warrnambool. The demand was not up to expectation, 
for those sold only realised an average of £40 as against the £551 
per acre given at Portland seven years before. But the conditions 
were different, for the visions of the speculator had ceased to 
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dazzle, and he had learned bitter lessons. At first the progress was 
very slow, for by the 31st of December, 1850, the population was 
only returned at 342. But the site had many natural advantages, 
and when it became better known its attractions gathered a popu- 
lation considerably in excess of Portland and Belfast combined. 

The only other coastal town at this time was Port Albert, in 
Gipps Land, a little to the east of Wilson’s Promontory. Here, 
even in these early days, some 200 persons were employed in work- 
ing a cattle trade with Van Diemen’s Land. But it has never 
shown much sign of prosperity, the immediately adjacent country 
being poor and scrubby, while the greater facilities offering else- 
where for the shipment of stock left it stranded and somewhat 
desolate, until in quite recent years it was wakened to activity by 
the establishment of railway communication with the Metropolis. 

In the interior there were rudimentary groups of rough build- 
ings at Kilmore, on Rutledge’s Special Survey; at Kyneton, on 
the Campaspe, and at one or two of the river crossings on Major 
Mitchell’s track, as the main road to Sydney was then called. 
None of these places could be called centres of population, being 
merely a few stores, grouped round a police-station, for the supply 
of the surrounding squatters, and the inevitable shanties for provid- 
ing liquid refreshments to their generally hard-drinking servants. 
The country may be said to have been at this time a vast sheep- 
walk, worked for all it was worth by men who realised the good 
thing they had got. When counting up their large annual profits, 
they doubtless felt some disquiet occasionally in the expectation 
that a growing democracy would soon be clamouring for a rental 
more commensurate with the privileges enjoyed. 

The so-called ‘‘discovery’’ of Gipps Land pertains to this 
period. Since the days when the adventurous young Surgeon Bass 
had beached his boat upon its inhospitable shores, near Cape 
Everard, no white man was known to have penetrated its interior. 
Landings had been effected about Corner Inlet by the half-savage 
sealers who occasionally infested the coast, and sometimes carried 
off the native women in their luggers, but the long 200 miles of 
coast line offered neither attraction nor facility for exploration. On 
the landward side it had barriers that for long seemed to be insur- 
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mountable. One of its earliest visitors, the Polish Count Strzelecki, 
viewing it from the summit of Mount Gisborne, says it resembled 
an amphitheatre walled from north-east to south-west by lofty and 
picturesque mountain chains, and open towards the south-east, 
where it faces, with its sloping area, the uninterrupted horizon of 
the sea. The limit of settlement, in Mr. Latrobe’s early days, 
eastward of Melbourne had not extended much beyond Dandenong, 
though deflected southward a few scattered settlers had taken up 
country for stock in the neighbourhood of Cranbourne and around 
the margin of Western Port Bay. Their eastward progress had 
been arrested by the dense and apparently interminable forests 
covering the low ranges, in attempting to avoid which they fell in 
with a succession of treacherous swamps, heavily skirted with an 
almost impenetrable thicket of ti-tree and rotting vegetation. 
From the northern end of the Dandenong Ranges the great barrier 
of the Australian Alps spread away to the head-waters of the 
Murray, and defied the efforts of adventurous stockmen to cross. 
From the New South Wales side squatters, who had received re- 
ports from the blacks of a fine open, grassy country beyond the 
ranges, tried in vain to approach it. One or two had pushed their 
way as far south as the Omeo high plains, and had found a well- 
grassed country, but a severe winter climate: It was from this point 
that the first vigorous attempt to penetrate to the vaunted paradise 
of graziers was made. The man who succeeded, after many re- 
buffs, and who has the strongest claim to be called the discoverer, 
was Angus McMillan, a stalwart and resolute man from the Isle of 
Skye, who had only been a little over a year in the colony, and was 
at this time in charge of the Corrawang Station as overseer. His 
first attempt, made in May, 1839, in company with‘ one native 
black, though it resulted in little in the way of discovery, gave him 
a fair idea of the difficulties before him and stimulated further 
action. After five days of toilsome struggle through scrubby 
ranges, he reached a peak he called Mount McLeod, from the 
summit of which he had a view of the sea in the direction, as 
he thought, of Corner Inlet, his only guide being an early copy of 
Flinders’ chart of the coast. His black companion, who had pro- 
fessed to know the country, got alarmed at the traces of wild 
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blacks, and unable to induce McMillan to return made an attempt 
to kill him during the night. When detected in the act he denied 
all evil intention, and blamed an unfortunate realistic dream for his 
erratic action. In any case, the incident induced McMillan to re- 
turn at once to Omeo to report progress to hisemployer. Later in 
the year he returned and formed a cattle station on the Tambo River, 
some forty miles south of Omeo, and from this depét he made his 
first considerable journey, starting on the 11th of January, 1840, 
with four white companions and two natives. He appears to have 
followed the Tambo down until he reached the great lakes, to which 
he gave the names of Victoria and Wellington. He then struck a 
westerly course, and penetrated as far as the district about Maffra, 
the centre of the richest grazing area in Eastern Victoria. In his 
course he crossed and named the rivers Nicholson, Mitchell and 
Avon, and finally brought up on the McAlister, which he then 
followed down to its junction with the river afterwards called the 
Latrobe, close to the site of the present town of Sale. Here, their 
provisions nearly exhausted, and a fortnight’s laborious effort to 
their credit, they resolved to return to the station, McMillan declar- 
ing his intention to bring cattle thence at once to fatten on the 
finely grassed open plains which extended from the Avon to the 
foot of the Australian Alps in the north. Believing himself the first 
white man who had penetrated the district, he named it, with 
pardonable racial pride, ‘‘ Caledonia Australis,” but the name had 
no more permanence than Sir Thomas Mitchell’s happy christening 
of Victoria. 

Lest any other claimant should arise for the honour of his 
discovery, McMillan, on reaching the station on the Tambo, at once 
reported to his employer the particulars of the country opened up, 
though that gentleman, desiring to avoid competition for its occu- 
pancy, kept the information to himself. But as soon as possible 
he sent McMillan back with a mob of cattle, and in October, 1840, 
he formed the first station on the Avon River. This was of course 
done without any Government sanction, as it was beyond the 
jurisdiction of any Crown Lands Commissioner. Leaving the 
station in charge of his companions, McMillan started off to 
Maneroo to get protection for his holding from the Commissioner 
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there, but was told as he had gone so far afield he would have to 
protect himself. This turned out to be something more serious 
than he had contemplated, for on getting back to the Avon, he 
found the station raided by the natives, his men fled, and the 
cattle dispersed. As his Highland spirit was roused he soon 
organised a party of half a dozen assistants, and after some skir- 
mishes with the blacks, with what result to them he does not tell 
us, he re-established his quarters, and was thenceforth undisturbed. 
But he had formed this station against his employer's instructions, 
having been told that access to Corner Inlet, or some equally good 
shipping port, was a primal necessity if the stock were ever to be 
marketed. He made more than one unsuccessful effort to complete 
this part of his instructions, and on the 9th of February, 1841, he 
started with five companions, and in five days reached the site 
now occupied by the town of Port Albert. Three months later he 
had marked out a practicable track, and driven a dray from the 
station to the port. Count Strzelecki, who was honoured by the 
Royal Geographical Society with the founder’s gold medal, as 
the discoverer of Gipps Land, did not enter upon the scene until 
the 26th of March, 1840, when his party passed the station 
on the Tambo managed by McMillan, and received from the people 
there full particulars of the journey to the McAlister River, from 
which they had just returned. The Count’s party was supplied 
with both provisions and directions, and a guide for one day to 
enable them to pick up the tracks. They did not reach Port 
Albert, though ostensibly Corner Inlet was their destination. A few 
days after crossing the Latrobe River they had to abandon their 
horses, and having only four days’ provisions left, on a reduced 
ration, they, under a strange misapprehension of the distance, 
attempted to take a direct line for Western Port, the nearest known 
settlement. For twenty-two days they toiled on over ranges and 
through dense undergrowth, literally hacking their way, broken 
down by anxiety and enfeebled by starvation. For more than a 
fortnight they had nothing to eat but the flesh of the native bear, 
pungently flavoured with eucalyptus. And this they were often 
compelled to eat raw from inability to raise a fire in the wet under- 
growth. They arrived at the old settlement on Western Port Bay 
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on the 12th of May, a forlorn and ragged troop, and were ready 
enough to admit that some of them at least owed their lives to the 
Goulburn native who was of the party, whose resources in wood- 
craft had ensured them such food as they had. The Count renamed 
several of the rivers he crossed, which had already been dealt with 
by McMillan, but as a rule his christenings were not adopted. He 
gave the name of Lake King to the most eastern lake, and he was 
also the sponsor for the Latrobe River, which McMillan had called 
the Glengarry. But his greatest triumph was in substituting Gipps 
Land for Caledonia Australis. 

It will thus be seen that so far as the penetration into the heart 
of Gipps Land is concerned McMillan was first (see Appendix, p. 396). 
In traversing its entire length from east to west the Polish Count 
and his party can claim precedence. But the cautious Highlander 
had combined profit with adventure, and while he endured much 
hardship and discomfort, he was rewarded by available benefits for 
himself and his employers, and the use of a good port for shipment 
for all who followed him, Strzelecki’s discoveries, interesting to 
some extent on scientific grounds, cost a large sum of money; 
involved the abandonment of his pack horses, stores and surveying 
instruments in the ranges, and left a discouraging opinion of the 
character of the country for a considerable time. 

But even while these inland ventures were proceeding there 
was an attempt made by sea to find a practicable entry. On the 30th 
of December, 1840, the steamer Clonmel left Sydney for Melbourne, 
and in attempting to cut off Wilson’s Promontory found herself 
on the beach at the entrance to Corner Inlet. There were ninety 
passengers on board, but no lives were lost, their plight being 
fortunately discovered by a Government cutter in which the harbour- 
master of Port Phillip was taking a cruise. But the steamer 
remained on the sands, and several small vessels were despatched 
from Melbourne with a view to salvage. The reports received 
through this medium of the promising character of the surrounding 
country induced the formation of a company to settle the district. 
The barque Singapore was despatched with some horses and cattle 
and a number of pioneers interested in the venture, and reached 
Corner Inlet on the 13th of February, 1841. ‘The adventurers 
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could not discover a suitable landing-place, and after a fortnight’s 
exploration of the adjoining coasts they found a river, which they 
called the Albert, in honour of the Prince Consort. In a report 
addressed to Mr. Latrobe on 27th April, and by him forwarded to 
the Royal Geographical Society, they recommended the establish- 
ment of a township to be called Alberton. They landed their stock 
on the river bank, built a storehouse and a few huts for the men 
whom they left in charge, and most of them decided to have a look 
at the surrounding country, and then explore their way back to 
Melbourne overland. They started north, up the Tarra rivulet, 
and soon struck the blazed line which McMillan had made only 
about three weeks previously. This they followed to the Latrobe 
River, and waxed highly enthusiastic over what the report calls 
“a Pisgah view of the vast and fertile plains forming the interior 
of Gipps Land”. They penetrated as far as Lake Wellington, 
and then struck a westerly course for Melbourne. By keeping 
farther north than Strzelecki they avoided many of his difficulties, 
but they had to cut their way through dense scrub for some 
thirty miles, and finally reached Western Port on the 11th of 
April without any catastrophe, after an interesting journey of 
nineteen days. 

From these dates it will be noticed that when McMillan was at 
Port Albert on 14th February, 1841, it was an unknown wilderness, 
and when he returned with his dray, three months later, he found 
a small active settlement there, as the heralds of the coming in- 
vasion. 

Many of the earlier colonists who survived the changes wrought 
by the invasion of the gold seekers, have averred that in its social 
aspect Melbourne was a more agreeable place of residence from 
1845 to 1851 than at any other time. The financial distresses of 
1843 had been surmounted, and the lesson had been taken to heart. 
The sordid struggle to make rapid fortunes by speculation, too 
often based upon those invariable qualities of a so-called ‘‘ boom,” 
sharp dealing on one side and greedy cupidity on the other, had 
ceased to vex the souls of men. Business of all kinds was progres- 
sive and profitable ; the professions were by no means overcrowded. 


The cost of the necessaries of life was not more than half what it 
VOL. I. 21 
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would have been in England, so that the aspiring Government clerk 
and the industrious artisan were each alike able to save out of their 
incomes. Rent and servants’ wages were relatively high, but the 
fashion of elaborate establishments did not prevail. Mr. West- 
garth assures us that even Latrobe did not keep a carriage for some 
years after his arrival. * But, without ostentation, there was much 
pleasant social intercourse, and a modest but genuine hospitality 
was the characteristic of the town, as it was admitted by all travel- 
lers to be eminently that of the country. Mr. Thomas A. Browne 
(Rolf Boldrewood), in his interesting Old Melbourne Memories, has 
borne his personal testimony to the harmonious relations of the 
pastoral and agricultural interests, whose feuds were hereafter to be 
so pronounced. From a lengthened experience in the Western 
District, he says there was then no jostling or antagonism between 
the classes who sought to make the products of the soil the medium 
of their prosperity. When land was wanted for agricultural settle- 
ment, it was surveyed and sold by Government, and the squatter 
accepted the alienation of a portion of his run as an inevitable 
necessity. The farmer sold him his flour and forage, which it was 
found cheaper to buy than to grow, and in return the farmer bought 
milch cows and bullocks for his teams. ‘‘ From time to time,” says 
Mr. Browne, “the agricultural area was enlarged when needed. 
To this no squatter objected, nor, to my knowledge, was any such 
land purchased by any other than bond-fide farmers. I cannot 
call to mind any feud or litigation between squatter and farmer 
having its inception in the land question.” 

One of the reasons that may be adduced for this era of peace 
and good-will was the superiority of the class of immigrants who 
had been attracted to Victoria. The very agitation for separation 
from New South Wales had caused so much attention to be directed 
to Port Phillip that it was really better known in England than the 
older settlements. Until these protests and petitions and deputa- 
tions had begun to disturb the placidity of the House of Commons, 
the very name of Australia had only a vague significance in British 
minds, and it was not uncommon to hear the entire continent re- 
ferred to as Botany Bay. But with the publication of the shoal of 
documents poured upon the Secretary for the Colonies and the 
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Parliament—statistical, pictorial, descriptive, and doubtless in many 
cases exaggerated—the restless and the enterprising in the mother- 
land had their attention directed to a country that seemed to offer 
them many advantages towards material prosperity. A land of 
sunshine, where verdant plains pastured millions of sheep the year 
round, without shelter, and with the minimum of attention. A 
land with wide areas of rich soil that would respond generously to 
the most primitive husbandry. Above all, a land where the people 
were in deadly earnest about keeping it unpolluted by imported 
felonry, and where, even already, with the lightest of taxation, the 
Government enjoyed a substantial surplus revenue after defraying 
every shilling that had been spent on its foundation. 

This increased knowledge and these alluring reports stimulated 
a class of emigration which, when the time came for the responsi- 
bilities of self-government, provided the intellect and character for 
giving it a fair trial. Mr. Westgarth refers, as a bright feature of 
those times, to the large number of young men, sons of good families, 
who flocked out in unusual proportions, and infused into the some- 
what primitive scene the charm of high culture and refined manners. 

It may seem invidious to select a few names, but it will be readily 
understood that they are only types, and scores of others who did 
good work for their adopted country are, in the interest of brevity 
only, passed over. Amongst professional men whose reputation has 
stood the test of time we find William Stawell, Redmond Barry, 
Edward Eyre Williams and R. W. Pohlman helping through these 
years to mould and influence the intellectual growth and the social 
tastes of the community—all of them eventually finding their reward 
by becoming the judges of the land. The names of Charles Sladen, 
John Fitzgerald Foster, Charles Hotson Ebden, Augustus F. A. 
Greeves, James F. Palmer and William Westgarth are prominent 
in all the public movements of the early days, and their reputations 
carried each of them into positions of political influence when the 
new colony was formed. On a lower plane, perhaps, from the 
point of culture, but strong in practical common-sense and experience 
of human nature, were many men out of whom legislators were 
formed, some at least showing a capacity for statecraft that led 
them to power. Of such, J ii ooid William Nicholson, 
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John Pascoe Fawkner and John Thomas Smith may be taken as 
fair types. 

The intellectual side of Melbourne life did not blossom into book 
production. There was a fair and growing library at the Mechanics’ 
Institute, where the leading periodicals from England could be seen 
some four months after publication, and there were book clubs and 
reading associations for the economic consumption of imported 
literature. The author had not yet arrived, but his forerunner, the 
journalist, was very much in evidence. The efforts in original 
composition were practically limited to the articles in the daily 
papers, which, sad to say, were but too frequently splenetic vilifica- 
tion of the opposition journal. From the time when the Gazette 
and the Patriot first came into collision in 1839, there had been an 
almost incessant outflow of insulting and disparaging vituperation 
between each of the contentious journals that came into existence. 
Mr. Fawkner's first venture, the Melbourne Advertiser in 1838, has 
been already referred to—nine weekly issues in laborious manuscript 
form were published, and by the time he had got command of a 
little discarded type and a primitive form of hand-press, further 
issues were stopped by the police magistrate, who had only then 
discovered that taking advertisements made it a ‘‘newspaper’’. As 
such it required to be registered in Sydney, and the proprietor was 
called upon to find two sureties of £300 each for its future credit- 
able conduct. This Fawkner was not able to do at the time, but 
after much negotiation with Sydney and a suspension of eight 
months he found himself in a position to resume, and changing the 
name of his paper to the Port Phillip Patriot he recommenced his 
journalistic career on the 1st of January, 1839. 

But while he was grizzling over official delays, two young men 
from Sydney, George Arden and Thomas Strode, stole a march 
upon him, and in October, 1838, they commenced the issue of the 
Port Phillip Gazette. The resulting feud between these papers 
has been amusingly illustrated by extracts in Mr. Bonwick’s notes 
on the early Australian Press. Neither of these journals could be 
ranked as high-class, and in point of management and provision of 
news they could not stand against the superior work and greater 
influence of the Port Phillip Herald, started by George Cavenagh 
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in January, 1840. There is a consensus of opinion that from the 
first this paper commanded more confidence than any of the others, 
and it maintained its lead until the convulsion of the colony by 
the gold miners in 1852, when it was fairly and finally distanced 
by the Argus. After many changes of editors the Port Phillip 
Gazette was bought by Thomas McCombie in 1843; and in the 
same year G. D. Boursiquot purchased the Port Phillip Patriot, 
and absorbed it into his own paper The Daily News. This paper 
was, in its turn, a few years later, absorbed by the Argus. 

The Press, the Pulpit and the Stage are each recognised 
teachers. Of the former it must be said that it developed into a 
power in Victoria, which was very inaccurately expressed in calling it 
“the fourth estate”. It will be seen how, in the great constitutional 
struggles which had to be faced, it became little short of a supreme 
power, and ruled Administrations with a hand on which the velvet 
glove was not very apparent. 

During the period under review the Pulpit gained a stronger hold 
than it has since been able to maintain. Churches and chapels 
were being built, congregations multiplied, and scarcely a year 
passed but some denomination was deploring the want of accom- 
modation. A generation later there was abundance of room, and 
the difficulty was transferred to filling the seats and providing the 
necessary financial basis. In the forties Melbourne was noticeably 
a church-going town, partly from force of English habit, and partly 
perhaps from the lack of facilities for getting away from it. On the 
whole, it might be regarded as a season of at least outward religious 
peace and progress, subject only to two special disturbing elements. 
The most serious of these was the strife which was continually 
being fanned into the flame of outbreak between the Irish Roman 
Catholics and the injudicious persons who so fanatically kept the 
sacred anniversary of the battle of the Boyne. During several 
years William Kerr, while occupying the editorial chair, successively 
of the Patriot and the Argus, was also the Provincial Grand 
Master of the Orangemen of the district. As he had a biting, though 
by no means refined style of sarcasm, and generally dipped his pen 
in gall, the feud was kept strenuously in the forefront. Such an 
occasion as the laying of the foundation-stone of the Protestant 
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Hall, in April, 1847, afforded journalistic deliverances for a month, 
and the nursing of physical as well as moral injuries for even a 
longer period. 

The other, and lesser cause of trouble, was the disruption of 
the Presbyterian body, following on the news of a similar break-up 
in Scotland. Vigorous attempts were at first made by some of the 
wiser heads to maintain an attitude of neutrality for the Australian 
Synod, which, it was sensibly argued, should give its adherence to 
neither the Established nor the Free Church of Scotland, but hold 
friendly correspondence with both. But an ecclesiastical court is 
not an easy body to bring into line, and for two or three years, 
1845-47, there was very persistent contention, into which the irre- 
pressible Dr. Lang, of Sydney, jauntily intruded, with a far from 
healing effect. Most Scotchmen love controversy, and it is probably 
true that the discussions, withdrawals, depositions and threatened 
expulsions did more towards arousing a personal interest in their 
Church than a longer course of the gospel of peace and good-will. 
The era of the new colony opened with three or four contending 
varieties of Presbyterian church government, but in time the force 
of old traditions weakened, and in later years a happy union of 
interests and aims was peacefully effected. 

The third great public teacher, the Stage, did not occupy a 
prominent stand on the educational platform at this time. Its 
advent in Melbourne was of the meanest kind, and shabby as was 
the temple, it must be owned that the mirror it was supposed to 
hold up to Nature did not present a fascinating reflection. The 
first Thespian home, erected early in 1841, was a small wooden 
building on the south side of Bourke Street, midway between 
Swanston and Elizabeth Streets. It stood a little back from the 
alignment, and was entered by a steep flight of wooden steps; the 
interior was divided into a so-called dress circle, with pit and 
gallery. The lighting arrangements were based on candles in tin 
sconces, which could hardly have done justice to what the local 
paper called the “neat and elegant appearance of the proscenium 
and stage”. It was erected by the proprietor of an adjoining 
public-house, known as the Eagle Inn, but he had omitted the 
important preliminary of securing a licence, and when all was ready 
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the police magistrate refused to grant him one. Failing permission 
for dramatic performances the ‘ Pavilion,” as it was called, was 
opened as a concert hall in connection with the hotel, but it was 
conducted with such an absence of order, and often in violation of 
common decency, that the authorities interfered and peremptorily 
ordered it to be closed. This prohibition brought about the in- 
solvency of the manager, and unsuccessful attempts were made to 
sell the property, which, during the year, was the subject of many 
police court actions. At length, early in 1842, when it was lying 
empty and somewhat tattered, an Amateur Theatrical Association 
was formed by half a dozen respectable citizens, to rehabilitate the 
building, and produce legitimate dramatic entertainments for charit- 
able and benevolent purposes, the immediate intention being to 
raise funds for the projected hospital. The Committee which took 
it in hand easily secured a licence, and having effected all necessary 
repairs and improvements, opened it under the name of the Theatre 
Royal, with a very creditable amateur performance. Later on the 
name was changed to the Royal Victoria Theatre, but it did not 
take long for the Amateur Association to lose all their money, and 
get out of their liabilities as best they could. Thereafter the 
place struggled for a year or two, affording opportunities to bands 
of strolling players, and, for one season, with some show of success, 
when a Mr. and Mrs. Knowles from Launceston introduced Shake- 
speare to the Melbourne public, and staged both ‘‘ Othello” and “The 
Merchant of Venice” in a manner which evoked most laudatory 
criticisms from all the papers. But the taste for the higher drama 
was not sufficiently pronounced, and interludes in which buffoonery 
and rioting occurred frequently caused the intervention of the 
police. Finally, the name was again changed to the Canterbury 
Hall, and the low-class performances given became such a nuisance 
that it was at last pulled down as a discredit to the neighbourhood. 

The extinction of the first theatre was accelerated by the fact 
that Alderman John Thomas Smith erected a much larger and 
more permanent playhouse in Queen Street, which was opened 
in April, 1845, under the title of the Queen’s Theatre. This 
remained the legitimate home of the drama for the next ten years, 
and was the means of introducing to Melbourne some of its most 
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fondly remembered actors. Mr. and Mrs. George Coppin, Mr. and 
Mrs. G. H. Rogers, and Mr. and Mrs. Charles Young took a firm 
hold of the regard of the play-going public, and continued to 
delight them for more than a generation afterwards. In later 
years, when great theatrical stars were imported for the handsome 
theatres subsequently built, they had all the advantage of a first- 
class stock company to set them off. Some of those who came 
heralded with great flourish of trumpets did not, in the opinion of 
competent critics, equal a selected few of the local artists. For 
Melbourne was early recognised in the profession as an exigeant 
centre of dramatic criticism, and in later years has shown a pro- 
nounced tendency to theatre-going, and a keen appreciation of the 
best in the actor’s art. 

It remains only to notice some of the limitations under which 
the colony suffered, most of which it has long since outgrown. 
Its remoteness from the world’s metropolis could not be abridged, 
but improvements in the means of communication seemed to have 
been somewhat neglected. The average time occupied in the 
transmission of mails was four months each way, and this tedious- 
ness was frequently accentuated by the letters being carried to 
Sydney and thence returned overland. In 1845 the Town Council 
of Melbourne sent a petition to Sir George Gipps urging that the 
mails from England, carried by vessels bound to Sydney, should 
be dropped at the pilot station at Port Phillip Heads, but although 
the Governor forwarded the petition to London no notice appears 
to have been taken of it. One or two attempts to organise a 
speedier mail service, in the early days of ocean navigation, failed 
from lack of financial support, and from the various mischances 
which beset novel enterprises. The Peninsular and Oriental 
Company were running steamers to India, vid the Cape of Good 
Hope, in 1844, and were not unwilling to establish a branch service 
from one of their outposts to Sydney. But the jealousy of the 
East India Company, which then absolutely dominated the trade 
with the Hast, succeeded in blocking the proposal, and it was not 
until the British Chambers of Commerce had stirred in the matter 
by petition to Parliament that the opposition was overcome. By 
the time arrangements were completed for the despatch of the 
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first steamer, bringing on the mails from Singapore in 1852, the - 
imports of the colony of Victoria had risen from £744,000 in 1850 
to over £4,000,000 per annum, a fact which fully accounts for the 
timely intervention of the British merchant. 

The city of Melbourne laboured under three serious disad- 
vantages at this time. It had a very unsatisfactory water supply ; 
no scheme of sewerage; and an important area of it was liable to 
disastrous inundations when the Yarra was swollen by heavy 
rains or melting snow in the ranges where it took its rise. The 
original choice of the town site was determined by the existence of 
a natural barrier across the stream which prevented the tidal waters 
from the bay polluting the upper reaches of the river. Above this 
slight rocky obstruction, known as ‘‘the falls,’’ the water was 
drawn for the town supply, and at the date of separation it had no 
other available source. A long row of wooden platforms, carrying 
pumps, adorned the northern margin of the stream above Princes 
Bridge, and from these water carts plied a busy trade in all seasons, 
conveying this necessary of existence to the houses of the citizens 
at 5s. per load. Though the houses, as a rule, had tanks and 
barrels for the conservation of the rain water, the best of them 
could hardly pass through a summer without external supplies 
which were sufficiently costly to make the matutinal bath a luxury 
and generally to handicap cleanliness. Apart from the question 
of cost, however, the purity of the supply was steadily deteriorating 
with the progress of settlement up the Yarra Valley, and in the 
nearer populous suburb of Richmond, whence the surface drainage 
at least converged on the river. What had sufficed for a population 
of 5,000 became a menace and source of alarm when that number 
increased to 25,000. The plain indications of prejudicial effects 
on the health of the community induced the City Council to call 
for a report from their surveyor in January, 1851, which, when 
received, gave quite a shock to the custodians of the public health. 
The city surveyor declared in effect that the combination of animal 
and vegetable decay, intensified by the refuse of fellmongery yards 
and kindred industries, and the general dirtiness of the method of 
distribution, rendered the fluid supplied deleterious, if not absolutely 
dangerous, for human consumption. Owing to the disorganisation 
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of the public service it took some time for the Government to get 
the matter well in hand, but before he left the colony Mr. Latrobe 
performed the ceremony of turning the first sod of the Yan Yean 
Water Works. It was completed in a little over two years at a 
cost of about £660,000, and furnished an ample supply of excep- 
tionally pure water from a reservoir in the mountains twenty-four 
miles north-east of Melbourne. 

The lamentable want of a proper system of sewerage remained 
a reproach for nearly fifty years after this period. The low level of 
a large part of the city, only a few feet above high water mark, 
presented many engineering difficulties in the way of underground 
drainage, while the unavoidable soakage of thousands of cesspits 
tended to pollute the whole area, and poison wells and underground 
tanks. A system of open channels on each side of the roadway was 
long in vogue, and in rainy weather they became in some places 
dangerous torrents. The centre of Elizabeth Street, down which 
there originally flowed a tributary of the Yarra, frequently reverted 
to its primal uses, with the difference that what once formed a 
rushing rivulet at the bottom of a water-worn gully was converted 
into a broad turbulent canal, spreading across the whole width of 
the street, and invading the shops on either side. Great destruc- 
tion of goods was suffered by the shopkeepers, and more than 
one life was lost by individuals being swept down the current to 
the river. All these defects were eventually overcome, but the 
engineering difficulties of the situation involved long years of delay, 
costly experiments and a final outlay to be counted by millions 
sterling. 

The first great flood in the Yarra since the settlement occurred 
on Christmas Eve, 1839, after a three days’ steady downpour of rain. 
It swept away the punt, demolished the wharves in course of con- 
struction, flooded out all the brickmakers on the south bank and 
carried their dwellings and belongings in a tangled heap of ruins out 
into the bay. On the north side the water swept Flinders Street 
from end to end. Two or three lives were lost and a general feel- 
ing of panic prevailed. In 1842, 1844, 1848 and 1849 the same 
experience was repeated, each time with more disastrous results in 
the destruction of property ; for notwithstanding the manifest risk 
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the exigencies of business induced the settlers to continue an ever- 
increasing occupation of the submerged sites. Thus the flood of 
November, 1849, which was preceded by a devastating hurricane, 
inflicted losses in goods and buildings to the extent of fully £20,000 
in the metropolis, while the losses in sheep and other stock in the 
surrounding districts was estimated to have exceeded that amount. 
The portions of the city liable to these sudden invasions were too 
central and too valuable from a business point of view to be 
vacated, and there was a general impression abroad that such 
visitations were quite exceptional and could be made harmless by 
providing the river with a more direct access to the bay. Contro- 
versy over the best method of doing this raged hotly for many 
years, but the enormous outlay involved was a deterrent. The 
history of the final process by which the recurrence of floods 
ceased to be a terror belongs to a later period, when success was 
secured by an expenditure which the young colony would not have 
dared to contemplate. 

There was, however, one day in 1851, when another and even 
more destructive element wrought such appalling havoc throughout 
the land that for a generation afterwards it could scarcely be spoken 
of without a shudder. The anniversary of the 6th of February, 
1851, has been perpetuated in Australian almanacs under the 
name of “ Black Thursday,” a day whose lurid horrors have been 
chronicled by many writers and depicted by more than one painter. 
The summer had been one of exceptional heat and drought. The 
country from the Murray to the sea was brown with desiccated 
herbage, and forests charged with resinous matter baked to the 
verge Of conflagration. It wanted but some slightly careless act of 
man to set in motion a devastating fury against which no human 
intervention could stand. It will probably never be known exactly 
how or where the fire or fires originated. The belief at the time 
was that it was started by the recklessness of some bullock drivers 
leaving an unextinguished camp fire at the foot of the Plenty 
Ranges. How great a matter a little fire kindleth is proverbial, 
but it seems almost incredible that this awful calamity could have 
sprung from one source with such inconceivable rapidity. It is true 
that the Plenty district appeared to have suffered most severely, but 
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this may be ascribed to its being comparatively thickly settled ; to 
scores of well-tilled farms and cheerful homesteads being changed 
in one short day into an area of charred desolation. But the raging 
flames almost simultaneously covered the country around Western- 
port Bay; through the giant forests of the Dandenongs, across the 
intervening hills round to Mount Macedon, over the baked plains 
of the Wimmera, and on to the farm homesteads that studded the 
Barrabool Hills, a roaring, tossing sea of fire licked up all before 
it. From the dense timber of the Black Forest the flames swept 
the Loddon district, crossed the Pyrenees and raged for six days 
through the Western district, carrying destruction and dismay 
right over the South Australian border to Mount Gambier. With 
the exception of one terrible holocaust, in which a settler on the 
Diamond Creek lost his wife and five children in addition to all his 
worldly possessions, the destruction of human life was far less than 
might ‘have been expected. Only three or four deaths were re- 
ported at the time besides those above referred to, but some 
occurred from the after-effects of the shock, and a large number of 
people were maimed and injured by fire and exposure in a manner 
that affected them for life. When men saw the flames threatening 
to consume the produce of their long toil, many gallant efforts were 
made to beat them back, but it was soon apparent that before the 
roaring blast such attempts only tended to reduce the prospect of 
individual escape. Flight was the only chance, and even that on 
foot was a doubtful resource, for where the fuel was abundant the 
flames travelled at a rate that overtook and consumed the flying 
stock in their maddest gallop. Every horse that could be secured 
and mounted under such conditions of panic carried some distracted 
settler or his family at topmost speed towards some bald hill or 
other fancied point of refuge. Those who could not command 
such aid fled to the nearest creek or water hole, and plunging in 
passed long hours of agonised suspense while the fiery tide rolled 
over them. When at length it was safe to crawl forth from their 
sanctuary, it was to find homes, furniture, farm equipment, crops, 
barns and fences all disappeared, their live stock roasted or dis- 
persed, and the hard battle of life to begin all over again. For 
practically there was no insurance in those days, and the dread 
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visitation of Black Thursday brought many stalwart workers to the 
verge of ruin, and left a haunting sense of danger which drove 
numbers of the settlers into the town to labour at perhaps less con- 
genial but also less risky avocations. The only considerable portion 
of the country which did not suffer was the interior of Gipps Land, 
where the plains had retained their green mantle and the rivers 
gave such an abundant water supply. But even here the black 
clouds of smoke from the surrounding ranges covered the land with 
a pall denser than a total eclipse, and greatly alarmed the settlers 
in the belief that some mysterious convulsion of Nature was about 
to overtake them. 

In Melbourne the day opened with a scorching north wind and 
a cloudless sky. Under the influence of the fierce sirocco the city 
was soon enveloped in blinding dust and by eleven o’clock the 
thermometer marked 117° in the shade. By midday rolling 
volumes of smoke began to converge on the city, and out-door life 
became intolerable. The streets were almost deserted, a dull sense 
of suffocation oppressed even those who cowered in the coolest 
recesses of their homes and anxiously asked what it meant. For- 
tunately no fire broke out near the city, for had it once started, in 
all probability the whole place would have fallen. With the sunset 
came a change of wind to the south, and anxious crowds gathered 
towards nightfall on the summits of Batman’s Hill and The Flag- 
staff reserve, to note with awe and wonder the red glare that 
marked the Dandenong Ranges and illuminated the whole northern 
horizon. The change in the wind relieved them from all fears for the 
city, but it was not until two or three days later that the extent of 
the devastation became even approximately known. The heaviest 
losses in stock fell upon the squatters, who, as a rule, were best 
able’to bear them; but there were scores of cases of struggling 
farmers reduced to destitution, for whom the sympathies of the 
citizens went out, and a Relief Committee was promptly organised, 
which collected something over £3,000 to meet cases of urgent 
distress. ; 

Bush fires, even on a large scale, have often been known in 
Victoria since, but the gradual clearing of the forests and the 
increasing extent of land under cultivation have tended materially 
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to limit the areas affected. Experience, too, has taught the farmer 
how by judicious foresight he can protect both his homestead and 
his crops from such dangers. The recuperative power of Nature is 
great, and when, a year later, thousands of gold-seekers were toiling 
through the Black Forest on their way to the diggings, this vast 
area of charred trunks had already put forth a fresh display of 
leafage, and had almost succeeded in covering the traces of its 
fearsome contribution to the horrors of Black Thursday. 

With the assumption of self-government in July, 1851—tentative, 
it is true, and only the inauguration of the machinery by which a 
working Constitution was to be created—the romantic era of the 
colony’s existence came to a close. Thereafter its story is largely 
a record of conventional politics, of prosaic competition for place 
and power, and the arena in which many social, politico-economic 
and philosophical experiments have been made and abandoned. 
Within its comparatively limited territory there was no longer 
scope for the adventurous explorer, for the unfolding of fresh pano- 
ramas of Nature’s beauties, such as enraptured Sir Thomas Mitchell. 
No further opportunity for the wild free life that could command 
the use of undefined areas for a peppercorn rental, and find delight 
in penetrating the secrets of a mysterious land, with a flora and a 
fauna all its own. The haunting dread of the lurking savage which 
had quickened the pulse in many a midnight vigil took the more 
prosaic form of a report to the nearest police station. The man 
who had risked everything to lord it over his solitary domain was 
soon to find himself jostled by a crowd of envious competitors, who 
thought they could put his acres to a more profitable use. As one 
of the early pioneers expressed himself in a letter to Mr. Latrobe in 
1853 :— 

“ It has often been a source of regret to me that all the charms 
attending the traversing of a new country must give way to the 
march of civilisation ; the camp on the grassy sward is now super- 
seded by the noisy road-side inn; the quart pot of tea by the bottle 
of ale. All the quiet serenity of an Australian bush, as we have 
known it, has yielded to the demands of population; and this, 
though a necessary change, is not the less to be regretted. I look 
back to those days as to some joyous scene of school-boy holiday.” 
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Necessarily the search for gold was not without its romantic 
aspect, but it had none of the calm self-reliance, the solitary vigils, 
the dependence on bush-craft and the strong right hand which carried 
the pioneers into the unknown. It was more like the scramble of 
an excited crowd, eager to get rich with a minimum of work, not — 
by any means associated with the idea of steady industry, hard 
fare and severe thrift. The invasion of the gold-seekers from 1851 
changed the character of the community altogether, for they and 
their followers soon outnumbered the original settlers and brought 
into prominence traits and characteristics of many nationalities, of 
which the Port Phillippians had hitherto had little experience. It 
was a turbid stream suddenly poured into a placid reservoir, and 
many years elapsed before the waters were again calm and the 
sediment satisfactorily deposited. 

But, though trial and struggle awaited the new colony, it re- 
quired no optimism to predict eventual success, for Victoria started 
on her career endowed with a landed estate worth untold millions, 
little of which had been alienated ; and there was beneath its sur- 
face gold to the value of £250,000,000 waiting to gild her destiny. 
There was but one really important question. Had she the men 
possessing ability, resoluteness and integrity to guide her destinies 
aright, and would they be willing, under the spur of ambition, to 
waive considerations of their personal interest by devoting those 
qualities to the uplifting of the community ? 


CHAPTER XIV. 


THE FIRST LEGISLATIVE COUNCIL—THE MEN AND THEIR 
MEASURES. 


Ir might naturally have been supposed that the approaching re- 
alisation of the desire of the Victorian colonists—the election by 
themselves of at least a dominant majority of their own Legislature 
—a privilege for which they had struggled for so many years, would 
have been a period of delirious excitement and joyful anticipation. 
Strange to say, so far from this being the case, politics almost ceased 
to charm. ‘The meteoric meetings and the stirring oratory that had 
done so much to win separation were succeeded by a condition of 
torpor that approached absolute indifference. 

A great disturbing factor had insinuated itself into the conditions 
and prospects of the colony. The discovery by Mr. Hargraves of 
rich deposits of gold at Bathurst occurred while the legal formalities 
of separation were in course of completion, and the news, which 
seemed to promise the mother-colony such an era of wealth and 
prosperity, had at first a depressing effect in Melbourne. People 
were not wanting who said that the Victorians had been too pre- 
cipitate, that they had lost their share in the great fortune which 
had come to their late partner, and that while New South Wales 
would be attracting the enterprise of all the world Victoria would 
have to be contented with the slow progress which wool-growing 
and agriculture could command. And it seemed at first as though 
the croakers were justified, for a considerable exodus set in, and 
Melbourne was threatened with depopulation. While the small 
coasting craft bound to Sydney were overcrowded with passengers, 
a restless condition of nervous anxiety seized upon those who re- 
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Phillip district began to be: revived, and reports that had been 
received a few months before with sneers and incredulity were 
suddenly stamped with the importance of a scientific demonstration. 
There is no doubt that alluvial gold had been found in trifling 
quantities in widely sundered localities, During the period from 
1847 to 1850 there were several well-authenticated instances of 
small lots of gold having been brought into Melbourne, generally 
from some vaguely defined district, but certainly from the neigh- 
bourhood of the Pyrenees—from the Plenty Ranges and from the 
Loddon Valley. The revival of these old stories now, in the light 
of the Bathurst discoveries looking so much more like truth, 
created a widespread vagrant desire to go forth and dig. By the 
middle of 1851 there were dozens of small parties scouring the 
creeks and gullies about the Yarra, and scores of shepherds neglect- 
ing their flocks to prospect anything that appeared to them “likely 
country ’’. Some action seemed necessary to bring the community 
back to settled industry; to ascertain whether the spreading ex- 
citement had reasonable ground for its existence, or to dissipate 
the day-dreams by showing the hopelessness of the quest. There 
was aS yet no Parliament to take the initiative, but there were 
shrewd citizens who knew how to conduct a public meeting, and 
its value on public opinion. One was duly summoned to consider 
the situation, and on the 9th of June it appointed a committee of 
fifteen leading citizens, including such men as Nicholson, West- 
garth, Greeves, O’Shanassy, Fawkner and McCombie, who promptly 
decided to offer a reward for the discovery of a profitable gold mine 
within 200 miles of Melbourne. In less than a month after the 
meeting the committee published the following announcement :— 


“ The committee appointed to promote the discovery of a gold- 
field in the Colony of Victoria have the satisfaction of announcing 
that unquestionable evidence has been adduced to them, showing 
the existence of gold, in a considerable quantity, both at the Deep 
Creek on the Yarra, near Major Newman’s Run, and also at the 
Deep Creek on the Pyrenees, near Mr. Donald Cameron's house. 

“ Wintram NicHotson, Mayor, 


« Melbourne, 16th July, 1851.” 
VOL. L 22 
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Many smiling faces read this placard on the Town Hall, and 
in the pride of possession they began to think less enviously of New 
South Wales. The tone of the local press was generally riotous 
with the exuberance of expectation. The brilliant future of this 
favoured land was painted in roseate tints. Leading articles re- 
minded the colonists that in addition to the ‘‘almost unlimited 
pastoral country, and boundless tracts of rich agricultural land, 
which would support in peace and comfort countless multitudes 
of Britain’s honest peasantry,” they had now rich goldfields within 
their borders which would attract the adventurous manhood of all 
the world, and provide a tax-paying population that would ensure 
an overflowing exchequer! Meanwhile the exciting talk of rich 
finds, the daily rumours of mysterious visitors to Melbourne with 
small bags of the precious dust for sale, the secret conspiracies to 
find out whence they came, and the cunning schemes by which the 
lucky ones concealed their traces, pushed all other interests into 
the background. Hence, despite the long struggle for the boon of 
Parliamentary representations, there was no rush of candidates when 
the day of nomination approached. The clamour and excitement 
which ushers in a general election to-day were entirely wanting. 
No candidates, cap in hand, were soliciting votes, but rather, in the 
country districts at least, the requisitioning was all on the side of the 
electors, and it must be admitted that the majority of the members 
of the first Legislative Council were selected in a haphazard manner, 
and practically without competition, Melbourne was the only con- 
stituency that saw anything worthy the name of a contest. Seven 
candidates were nominated for three seats, and at the election on 
the 11th of September Mr. Wm. Wesitgarth headed the poll, with 
John O’Shanassy a good second, and James Stewart Johnston close 
up. The four who suffered defeat were William Nicholson, Mayor 
of Melbourne, John Hodgson, Augustus F. A. Greeves, and Captain 
George Ward Cole, each of whom succeeded in securing a seat in 
the Council when it was enlarged in 1853. 

Mr. Westgarth had every claim to be recognised by his fellow citi- 
zens. Though at this time only thirty-six years of age, he had been 
for at least half a dozen years always to the front in public movements, 
and by speech and pen had most materially aided the separation 
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and anti-transportation crusades. He had also the advantage of 
being already the chosen of Melbourne as its representative in the 
defunct New South Wales Council. He enjoyed the full confidence 
of the mercantile classes, but the trend of his sympathies was rather 
towards commerce than politics, and though he did good work while 
in the Council, and served on several important committees, he did 
not seek re-election after his term had expired. His services were 
no doubt of quite as much value to the citizens in his position as 
President of the Chamber of Commerce, which owed its existence 
to his efforts, and received his careful guidance in its earlier years. 
John O’Shanassy, who polled only thirty-four votes less than 
Westgarth, was a very different type of man, and he left on the 
annals of the colony a more distinct impress of his individuality 
and capacity than any of his colleagues in that election. He 
arrived in Port Phillip in November, 1839, a youth of twenty-one, 
with a young wife, en route for Sydney, where he purposed joining 
some relatives. The Rev. Father Geoghegan, who was then the 
head and front of the Catholic body in Melbourne, persuaded him 
to remain, and he cast in his lot with the two-year-old town. He 
rented a small station a few miles south-east of Melbourne, and for 
a while lived hopefully upon the promise of increasing flocks and 
herds. But he had not had any experience of the business. The 
virulence of an Australian drought was a revelation to a man who 
was only familiar with Irish pastures. Scab and other troubles 
afflicted his stock, want of capital hampered his operations, and the 
financial troubles of 1843 found him encumbered with unsaleable 
assets and ‘a steadily losing investment. He gave up the struggle, 
cleared off his stock and went into Melbourne with the full intention 
of returning to Ireland. But his wife, with more hopefulness, urged 
another trial in a different direction. After much pondering she 
decided to open a drapery store, which, under her constant super- 
vision, soon became a commercial success. When the rush set in 
to the goldfields, a few years later, this modest venture of industry 
blossomed into a substantial fortune. O’Shanassy, by his tall com- 
manding presence, his bluff good humour and rich Clonmel brogue, 
had acquired a considerable hold upon the affections of his country- 
men in the colony, and they iba bapa a sufficiently strong factor 
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to return him to the Melbourne City Council, and later on to ensure 
his seat in the Legislature. The Argus opposed his election with 
persistent denunciation, and coupled him with J. P. Fawkner as 
a brace that must be kept out at all cost. But despite its vehemence 
the opposition was futile in both cases, and it must have been an 
unpleasant experience for Mr. J. S. Johnston to find himself lower 
on the poll than the man against whom his paper had launched 
its daily philippics. For at this time his name appeared on the 
imprint of the Argus as joint proprietor with Mr. Wilson. Mr. 
Johnston was a fairly fluent speaker, with rather a caustic tongue, 
which often ruffled the temper of opponents on the frequent 
occasions when he took part in public discussions. He owed his 
elections largely to the solidarity of the Scottish vote, but he had 
a fairly long Parliamentary career, and lived to serve as a Minister 
of the Crown under the Premiership of the denounced O’Shanassy. 

Of the other seventeen elected members there is little to be 
said. Few of them remained permanently in politics, or dis- 
tinguished themselves while there. John Thomas Smith, the oft- 
recurring Mayor of Melbourne, was returned for North Bourke; 
Henry Miller, an early colonist who had amassed considerable 
wealth by land dealing and money lending, represented South 
Bourke; Dr. J. F. Palmer, who had abandoned his profession for 
the more lucrative one of wine merchant, sat for Normanby; and 
J. P. Fawkner, posing as the father of the colony, looked after the 
interests of Talbot and its adjacent counties. 

To the twenty chosen of the people, the Lieutenant-Governor 
proceeded to add the ten of whom the Crown had the right of nomin- 
ation. The five official members constituting the Executive were : 
William Foster Stawell, Attorney-General; William Lonsdale, 
Colonial Secretary ; Chas. Hotson Ebden, Auditor-General; Red- 
mond Barry, Solicitor-General; Robert W. Pohlman, Master-in- 
Equity. The quota was completed by the appointment of five 
non-official members, three of whom were squatters, one a barrister, 
and one, William Clark Haines, a retired doctor engaged in 
farming. 

The Executive was fairly strong, though its official leader in the 
Council, the Colonial Secretary, had not the resolute resourcefulness 
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of his colleague, the Attorney-General, whose somewhat imperious 
manner soon dominated the Lieutenant-Governor and his other 
advisers. The general opinion that Captain Lonsdale was weak, 
and wanting in capacity, was tempered by the belief that his long 
experience of local affairs might be counted as a set-off, and it was 
almost impossible for Latrobe to disregard his seniority in the 
service of the Crown. 

The Parliament thus elected was to continue for five years, 
unless earlier dissolved by the Governor, and its powers came very 
short of those conferred by later statutes. The ordinary revenue 
of the colony from taxation was at their disposal for public pur- 
poses, but they were prohibited from passing any law that should 
interfere with the sale or appropriation of the lands belonging to 
the Crown or any revenue derived therefrom. One-half of this 
was devoted to immigration, and what was called the unappropri- 
ated moiety was to be expended under the direction of the Execu- 
tive on public works. The Executive, unlike the Ministerial 
Cabinet of later days, owed no responsibility to Parliament. There 
was nothing in the shape of party government, the ten nominees, 
as a rule, sat on the right of the Speaker, and the twenty elected 
faced them on the left. Whatever their want of confidence might 
have been in the Executive, there was no machinery by which 
they could remove them by its expression. Probably in the early 
stages this impossibility of raising the perpetual struggle between 
the ins and the outs was not without its advantages, for there was 
much to do, and above all there was much to learn as to the proper 
way of doing it. An analysis of the occupations of the first Council 
shows that out of the thirty members there were twelve squatters 
and landowners, six merchants, four members of the legal profes- 
sion, two doctors, two newspaper proprietors, and four tradesmen 
or shopkeepers. On the whole they proved a good working body, 
and by no means deserved the ungenerous sneer which Dr. Lang 
printed in 1853: “ The Legislative Council of Victoria is certainly 
a very paltry affair as yet. . . . In point of intelligence and general 
ability it is remarkably below the level of the first Legislative 
Council of New South Wales!” 

The members were called together for business on the 11th of 
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November, 1851, and were housed in a building known as St. 
Patrick’s Hall in Bourke Street, the Legislative chamber being on 
the first floor and the Parliamentary offices below. The whole 
thirty were in attendance at the first meeting, and on the motion 
of Mr. Westgarth unanimously elected Dr. Palmer as their Speaker 
ata remuneration of £400 per annum. He had been Mayor of 
Melbourne, and also one of Port Phillip’s representatives in the 
Sydney Council. Though not a man of any distinctive ability, he 
had a portly presence and dignified demeanour which seemed 
naturally to fit him for the position. 

Only a few of the candidates had announced their views before 
election. There had been no exciting local questions afoot outside 
the Anti-transportation League, and the principal thing to which 
they had pledged themselves were some provisions for public educa- 
tion, active assistance to immigration and a generous expenditure 
on roads and bridges. Some had promised to secure more equit- 
able electoral divisions, some advocated triennial Parliaments, and 
one at least was bent on early abolition of the nominee system and 
a fully elected House. But there were so many distracting sur- 
roundings owing to the disorganisation of the Civil Service, the 
police and the labour market by the gold fever, that they saw little 
chance of redeeming their promises. The first session lasted only 
eight weeks, and was largely occupied in getting the necessary 
forms of the House into order, and in calling for and digesting 
numerous returns bearing upon population, police, goldfields and 
revenue ; and in condemning the unneighbourly attitude of the 
Governor of Van Diemen’s Land. They passed, however, fifteen 
short Acts, mostly machinery bills, or adaptations of New South 
Wales law, the most important being the Act establishing the local 
judicature. On the 6th of January, 1852, the Council adjourned 
and did not meet again until June. The six months’ rest which the 
legislators were permitted to enjoy was a period of intense anxiety 
and strain to the Lieutenant-Governor. His administrative staff, 
inadequate even at the outset, and with nearly everything to learn, 
was being rapidly depleted by resignations and desertion. In vain 
he sought to cajole them with promises of largely increased, even 
doubled, salaries, and equally in vain; he threatened that no civil 
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servant then resigning should ever be eligible for further employ- 
ment by the State. They went by the score, some honestly resign- 
ing, many not troubling about that formality, and the work of the 
Departments was plunged into a confusion of arrears which were 
really never overtaken. Meanwhile Mr. Latrobe saw an expendi- 
ture increasing daily in a manner that defied all estimates, and in 
the belief that he might not use the income from the gold licences 
to meet the growing outlay without the sanction of the Home 
Government, he soon found himself looking an ugly deficit in the 
face. Following the lead of New South Wales, he had in August, 
1851, fixed the licence fee for every gold digger at 30s. per month, 
but his Executive held that this source of income was really based 
upon the use of Crown lands, and, like the proceeds of the pastoral 
licences, lay outside the control of the Council for general purposes. 
So far as it was required for the direct management of the gold- 
fields, it could of course be used to meet the cost of Commissioners, 
survey of claims and other charges immediately connected there- 
with. For such limited use the fund was more than ample; so 
when it was sought to charge the general revenue with the in- 
creased cost of the Civil Service, and other expenses developing in 
all directions as an indirect result of the gold mining, the Legisla- 
tive Council formally refused ‘‘ to vote from the general revenue 
any additional expenditure caused by the discovery of gold”. 
Money was urgently required. To increase the revenue through 
the Customs was a work of time, and could not be done without 
the concurrence of the Council. The land revenue was ear-marked 
by the Constitution. Mr. Latrobe thought that he might at least 
temporarily draw upon the gold fund until supplies were legally 
available. And the time seemed to him opportune for largely in- 
creasing this convenient income, and he found three good reasons 
for suggesting that the licence fee should be doubled by raising it 
to £3 per month. It must be presumed that he consulted his 
Attorney-General before coming to this conclusion, and it is some- 
what surprising that the reasons should have found acceptance 
with a man like Mr. Stawell. Firstly, he was of opinion that the 
fee was a totally disproportionate contribution to the public revenue 
compared with the amount of private gain. Secondly, the Legis- 
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lative Council declined to sanction the expenditure of any portion 
of the revenue under their control for services consequent on the 
discovery of gold. Thirdly, he wished to place some additional 
impediments in the way of persons flocking to the goldfields who 
were neither in a position nor of a character to prosecute the search 
with much advantage to themselves or the public. If these reasons 
satisfied the Executive, which is very doubtful, the popular verdict 
condemned them all; the press unanimously derided the feeble 
attempt to arrest the rush to a centre of attraction to which 
thousands were already on their way from all parts of the world, 
and the diggers, taking their tone from the daily papers, raised a 
perfect tornado of opposition and defiantly refused to pay. Mr. 
Latrobe could not stand against the unmistakable demonstrations, 
and he felt compelled to withdraw the proclamation lest it should 
result in a general insurrection. For if it came to fighting he was 
practically helpless. The country was being overrun with ad- 
venturers, many of them of questionable antecedents in New South 
Wales and Van Diemen’s Land, for the main stream of the diggers 
from the motherland had hardly yet commenced. Fully half of 
the police force had deserted. On New Year’s Day, 1852, out of 
forty constables in the city only two remained on duty after mid- 
night. No one would volunteer to fill the vacancies, and an appli- 
cation to Sydney for a few extra soldiers was grudgingly and 
inadequately met. In desperation he appealed to the Secretary 
of State, who promptly promised to send him a whole regiment 
from England. In the meanwhile, after much pressure, he got 
some little assistance from the Governor of Van Diemen’s Land, 
who spared him 130 pensioners, men habituated to the duty of 
prison warders, and with these, though they proved both costly 
and inefficient, he managed to keep up some show of order and 
authority until the military arrived. 

The defection of the police was unfortunately coincident with a 
great increase of crime. Highway robberies and outrages on the roads 
to the goldfields were of frequent occurrence, and when their baleful 
effects spread to Melbourne and suburbs, the citizens recognised that 
an undesirable element of population had taken root amongst them. 
The settlers of a peaceful pastoral time, whose traditions had been 
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opposed even to the locking of the front door at night, were scared 
into combination for their personal safety. The Anti-transportation 
League revived its crusade. They indignantly denounced the British 
Government for continuing to send convicts to Tasmania, and they 
still more vehemently upbraided the Governor of that colony for 
divesting himself of his undesirable subjects, by an unreasonable 
readiness to issue tickets-of-leave and conditional pardons to the 
felonry of the island. The convictions that followed upon these out- 
rages proved beyond doubt that they were nearly all committed by 
criminals who had escaped from Tasmania, or had been injudiciously 
manumitted without sufficient evidence of their amendment. When 
Mr, Justice Barry, who had been elevated to the bench in January, 
1852, opened the first Criminal Sessions at Castlemaine, he dwelt 
strongly on this point, alleging that the greater portion of the crime 
in the colony was directly traceable to this source, and stated that 
no less than sixty-six persons who were manumitted convicts had 
been found guilty in Victorian Courts in the short space of three 
months, A gang of these scoundrels, five in number, actually took 
possession of the St. Kilda Road, and for some hours robbed every 
person passing, almost within sight of the city. One of the victims 
on horseback made a dash past them, and, with a bullet in his leg, 
carried the alarm into town, The ruffians then levanted with a 
considerable booty, leaving some twenty people tied up to trees, 
and none of them were apprehended. 

But the greatest shock to the community was experienced on 
the 2nd of April. Before daybreak on that morning two whale- 
boats, containing twenty-two armed men, put off from Sandridge 
beach, and quietly boarded the barque Nelson lying at anchor off 
Williamstown, ready to sail for London. She had in freight some 
8,000 oz. of gold, valued at over £30,000, but apparently no special 
watch was kept, and the captain was taking a night off on shore. 
There were only seven hands altogether aboard the ship and the 
robbers promptly secured three in the forecastle without resistance, 
but when they entered the cabin where the mate and carpenter 
were asleep, the former showed fight, and was wounded by a pistol 
shot. The crew overpowered and bound, the ruffians proceeded to 
minimise the chance of pursuit by throwing overboard all the small 
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arms and ammunition, and the two swivel guns on the poop. Then 
they forced the lazarette, removed all the boxes of gold into their 
boats, and compelled the crew to occupy its vacated place, carefully 
battening them down, and calmly rowed away with their prize. 
The audacity of this outrage can be better imagined when it is 
stated that there were over forty ships at anchor in the bay, many 
of them within easy hail of the Nelson, and a depôt of the water 
police and Customs officers within pistol shot. It chanced that 
there was one sailor on board the Nelson who was awake and had 
his wits about him. When he saw a crowd of armed men with 
blackened faces hoisting themselves on board, he scented mischief 
and promptly concealed himself under a boat. No doubt he quaked 
when he heard firearms and struggling, but he lay still, and when 
the gang finally departed he was able to release his comrades, who 
would otherwise have had a foretaste of suffocation. As soon as 
the mate was released, he went ashore to Williamstown, and by 
sunrise the bay was alive with police and Customs boats, aided by 
a contingent of volunteers from other ships, seeking for the track of 
the pirates. All they found was the derelict whale-boats; one on 
the beach at Williamstown, the other afloat off St. Kilda, which at 
first fathered the idea that the gang had divided their plunder and 
separated. The subsequent discovery of the tracks of a heavily 
laden dray on the St. Kilda beach led to the country around there 
being scoured by the mounted police, only to find themselves 
baffled. Only four out of the twenty-two were ever convicted for 
this offence, and these were not caught for some time. They 
volunteered the statement that they had sold all the plunder to 
a well-known gold buyer in the city for 30s. an oz., but before 
the trial came on the alleged buyer had gone to England, and 
did not return to the colony. Large rewards were offered for 
the conviction of these pirates, both by the Government and by 
the agents of the Nelson, but the people clamoured for prevention 
of the possibility of such deeds rather than for their punish- 
ment, and the Anti-transportation League was invoked to take 
action. Under its auspices a public meeting was held the day 
after the robbery, at which vigorous speeches were made by the 
Mayor and several members of the Legislative Council. They 
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demanded increased police protection, a guard ship for Hobson’s Bay, 
and other palliative measures. But above all things they insisted 
on some drastic measures being taken to cut off these tainted 
accessions to the population. A Committee was appointed to suggest 
the necessary legislation, on which Mr. Westgarth and Mr. Wm. 
Kerr, the founder of the Argus, served. The latter drafted the 
statute known as the ‘‘ Convicts’ Prevention Act,” but it went so 
far beyond what its title indicated that the Attorney-General strove 
hard to modify its form. But the public insistence showed its effect 
on the Council, and the elective members were solid in their 
antagonism to the Executive. Looking at the Act now, under 
peaceful conditions, it certainly seems an extreme measure, and 
undoubtedly violated some of the principles of British law. It 
decreed that no holder of a conditional pardon could be admitted 
to Victoria; but it did not stop there. It provided that all persons 
arriving from Van Diemen’s Land must prove their absolute freedom 
to the satisfaction of the authorities, or they would be assumed to 
be convicts and be punished accordingly. Under these conditions 
it was possible to do great injustice, and proof was not wanting 
afterwards that in some cases perfectly free men had been put to 
work on the roads for twelve months, because the evidence of their 
freedom was not forthcoming. But the colonists were faced with 
alarming conditions, and neither the public nor the Council would 
abate one jot of their demands. Mr. Latrobe, who lived in a con- 
tinual dread of violence and anarchy, did not resist the measure, 
and after having formally consented to it he wrote a long and 
excusatory despatch to the Secretary of State. In this he regretted 
that the zeal and haste of the framers of the Bill had induced them 
to overlook many salient principles of constitutional liberty, yet the 
evils sought to be redressed were compromising to a large extent 
the maintenance of public order and the security of property, and 
as he thought it highly desirable for the Government to show every 
disposition to co-operate heartily with the colonists, he had felt 
it his duty, under all the circumstances, to yield the Royal assent. 
He probably anticipated a hostile reception, for he amplified his 
reasons with considerable criminal statistics, and announced that 
the duration of the Act was limited to two years. But he certainly 
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overstated his case when he said, ‘‘ It professes to deal with a class, 
and with that class only, which has not only already violated 
positive enactments, but abused the indulgence extended to them ”. 
Nor was he quite justified in advising that the Royal prerogative 
of mercy had been saved. 

The Duke of Newcastle, who then had charge of the Colonial 
Department, did not need the vehement protest he received from 
Sir Wm. Denison against the vindictive character of the Act 
to decide that it was inconsistent with the general principles of 
British legislation, and distinctly invaded the undoubted prerogative 
of the Crown. In a despatch dated 30th April, 1853, he pointed 
out that a person possessing a conditional pardon was a free British 
subject, who could not be rendered liable to the severity of pro- 
visions properly directed against convicts who had broken loose 
from their lawful restraint. In no case could such a person’s 
presence in the colony be evidence of his having “abused the 
indulgence extended to him”. Grave objection was taken to the 
sections making master mariners responsible for the character of 
their passengers; and the power of committal on mere suspicion, 
which might under certain conditions involve imprisonment for 
life, could not be justified under any circumstances. Finally, the 
proposal to give to informers half the property forfeited under the 
Act was held to be most objectionable as tending to stimulate 
unfounded accusations in a country where large sums of money 
were often in possession of an inferior class, ill able to defend 
themselves against such charges falsely made. For these and 
other reasons he could not but recommend the disallowance of the 
Act, especially as the Royal assent had already been refused to 
ordinances of a somewhat similar character introduced in the 
Parliament of New South Wales and South Australia. To minimise 
the difficulty which might arise from interrupting the regular 
course of police control, the Minister suggested the introduction 
of a fresh Bill in the Council, with the objectionable clauses ex- 
punged, and authorised Mr. Latrobe to hold over the formal 
disallowance until the new measure was passed. The local 
Executive took the matter in hand with every desire to give effect 
to the views of the Secretary of State. In the meanwhile the 
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Legislative Council had increased their numbers by sixteen elective 
and eight nominee members, and they met for their third session 
in August, 1853. On the 31st of that month Mr. Latrobe sent 
down the Bill his advisers had concocted, but the enlarged Council 
was even more hostile to the Government than the first had been— 
they insisted on the restoration of all the old clauses, and added 
others still more stringent. Any person who had been convicted 
of felony was liable to punishment if found in Victoria within three 
years of the completion of his sentence. Only one elective member 
supported the Executive, and he was balanced by one of the official 
members going over to the opposition. ‘There was no possibility 
of altering the issue and Mr. Latrobe reserved the Bill for the 
Royal pleasure, and said nothing about the disallowance of the 
original measure, which therefore remained in force. But before 
it came to the final struggle Mr. Latrobe had sent home his resig- 
nation, and the settlement of the question passed into other hands. 
It may be concluded here in anticipation. When Sir Charles 
Hotham was leaving England, the Duke of Newcastle pressed him 
to use his best endeavours to induce the Legislative Council to 
amend the Act in conformity with the wishes of the Crown. Sir 
George Grey, who assumed the office of Colonial Minister soon 
afterwards, directed him in June, 1854, to release any offenders 
who had been illegally imprisoned under an Act to which Her 
Majesty had not consented. The publication of these instructions 
aroused intense feeling, and at a public meeting held in Melbourne 
a petition was adopted to the Council which contained passages 
amounting practically to defiance, e.g. :— 

“That your petitioners emphatically protest that the Sovereign 
of the British realms, neither hath, nor ought to have, any right, 
prerogative, or power, warranting the letting loose in the colony of 
Victoria of the convicted criminals of other countries or colonies. 

“ That your petitioners feel that the carrying out of Sir George 
Grey’s suggestions will render the Royal prerogative odious to the 
colonists, and will seriously endanger the connection existing between 
this colony and the parent state.” 

It wound up by praying the Council to reject the modified Bill 
which the Governor favoured and to re-enact the original measure 
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with such additional clauses as might be necessary to render it 
more effective. It was done. On the 16th of November it was 
carried by a large majority, and Sir Chas. Hotham, unwilling to 
accentuate the difficulties by which he was surrounded on the eve 
of the outbreak at Ballaarat, considered it wise to placate public 
opinion, and gave his formal assent to the measure for one year. 

The Home Government, harassed and distressed at this time 
with the disasters in the Crimea, no longer offered active opposition, 
and the Act remained on the statute book of Victoria as an illustra- 
tion that sometimes the claims of personal safety may outweigh the 
principles of abstract justice. 

But if the defiant attitude of the colonists in the matter of the 
convicts placed the Lieutenant-Governor in the unpleasant position 
of a buffer between them and his Imperial employers, he had a still 
more difficult and harassing task in honestly seeking to harmonise 
the legal and equitable claims of the squatters with the changed 
conditions which the advent of the mining population brought 
about. In this case the fiercely contending parties were on the 
spot, and he was called upon to administer contradictory regulations 
under an ill-defined Act, and to decide questions of momentous issue 
to individuals, from which the most learned judge in equity might 
have asked to be excused. The conditions of pastoral tenure under 
the Imperial Ordinance of 1846 have been described in Chapter IX., 
and there can be no doubt that they were fairly applicable to the 
condition of the colony at the time, and gave a reasonable security 
for the investment of capital in an industry that was undoubtedly 
the mainstay of the settlement. They proved, however, under the 
suddenly altered conditions of population, a source of protracted 
political controversy, and stirred up a class hatred which gave to 
some of the subsequent legislation a suspicion of injustice and en- 
gendered much pitiful quibbling with the letter of the law when it 
ran counter to the manifest spirit. The crux of the controversy 
rested mainly on the right of pre-emption, reserved to the holders 
of leases in the intermediate and unsettled districts by the Order in 
Council of March, 1847. 

The boundary of runs had been originally defined with a generous 
vagueness, but before leases could be issued surveys were necessary. 
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When the Order in Council was proclaimed the squatters were 
allowed some nine months to send in their applications, and by the 
30th of June, 1848, no less than 826 leases had been demanded. 
When these were gazetted the trouble began. About one-fifth of 
the claims were disputed, and 158 caveats were lodged under the 
provisions of a ‘Disputed Boundaries Act” then just passed. 
These were referred to the Crown Lands Commissioners for adjust- 
ment, but so tedious was the process that more than two years 
elapsed before they had all been dealt with. It was the end of 
1850 before the final confirmation of the leases was announced, but 
that was a very long way short of obtaining the coveted deed. The 
applications, after approval, were referred back to the Commissioners 
for exact definition of boundaries by actual survey. This would 
have occupied many years with the ordinary staff of the Survey 
Department, so a number of outsiders, contract surveyors, were 
taken on at a charge of £2 per mile. The squatters foolishly re- 
sisted this charge as extravagant and refused to pay. To prevent a 
block the Government, with reckless haste, reduced the rate to 10s. 
per mile. Then the surveyors struck and refused to work for such 
admittedly inadequate pay. No good genius was at hand to work 
a compromise ; the Government made a feeble attempt to carry on 
the business with its own limited staff, and before any real progress 
had been made the Survey Department, like the rest of the service, 
succumbed to an acute attack of the gold mania, and three-fourths 
of the runs remained unsurveyed. With the diggers came new 
conditions, and the squatter who had hitherto been very indifferent 
about the leases, and had rather regarded his right of pre-emption 
at £1 an acre as a sample of irony, suddenly became loud in his 
clamour for the rights to which he was entitled under Her Majesty’s 
regulations. 

Meanwhile several squatters, regarding their applications for 
leases as an equivalent to having them, complicated matters by 
selling stations with rights of pre-emption, which, though certainly 
implied, had as yet no legal existence. Conflict had arisen with 
pastoral tenants upon whose runs the Government had proposed 
to sell land, but who claimed that it could only be sold to them 
under the terms of the lease to which they were entitled. The 
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Government wavered, were bullied into withdrawing notices of sales 
more than once, and tried to find a solution in counsel’s opinion. 
But definitiveness and unanimity that might have strengthened the 
Governor’s hands were not thus to be found. At first, the law 
officers of the Crown in New South Wales gave an opinion (3rd 
January, 1848) that the Government had the power to sell the land 
despite the protests of the pastoral tenant. Later on (October, 1850), 
when a contested sale was about to be enforced, the same authorities 
advised that such sale would not be in accordance with the spirit 
of the Order in Council. As separation was just then imminent, 
Mr. Latrobe decided to hold his hand until his own law officers 
were appointed. In July, 1851, when the conflicting interests were 
becoming acute, Messrs. Stawell and Barry advised him that while 
the Crown could reserve from lease and sell, unaffected by any claim 
of pre-emption, sites for towns, and such adjacent lands as might 
be required for the formation and maintenance of such towns, yet 
the Governor would not be justified in reserving for sale land in 
the squatting districts with a view to meeting the prospective wants 
of the community. The question was practically left unanswered, 
and its discussion continued for many years to provide fat fees for 
distinguished counsel, both in the colony and in Great Britain. 
Though a wide diversity of opinion resulted, the preponderance was 
decidedly in favour of the squatters, though not conceding all they 
contended for. The congested state of Government business blocked 
the issue of the leases, which were never completed. The applicants 
clamoured for them, and the new-comers who had money, and 
wanted land, clamoured even more loudly against what they de- 
nounced as an unjustifiable monopoly. The vehemence with which 
the Crown tenants demanded their legal rights, or an equivalent 
compensation, provoked their opponents into an ungenerous denial 
of any relief. The most eminent counsel in England, Sir Roundell 
Palmer, gave an emphatic opinion that the squatters were justified 
in their claims, but he could advise no way of enforcing them if the 
representative of the Crown denied them. 

Mr. Latrobe was between two fires. He was jealous for the 
honour of his Sovereign’s pledged word, though he saw clearly that 
it had been given under a misapprehension of the surroundings, 
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and that unanticipated conditions had rendered the carrying out 
of its intentions almost impossible. On the other hand, he was 
honestly desirous of meeting the wishes of the thousands of immi- 
grants who desired to invest their rapidly acquired wealth in some 
permanent form that would attach them to the colony. But his 
conscientious hesitation offended both parties. In the Legislative 
Council the views of the squatters predominated, and the Executive, 
backed by a majority of two to one, urged Latrobe to push on with 
the leases, and to resist the publicdemand. The dominant person- 
ality of the Attorney-General was too much for him, but while he 
hesitated to do anything that would strengthen the position of the 
squatters, he found himself grossly assailed by the press as the 
subservient tool of the pastoral interest. For the papers generally, 
and the Argus in particular, took up the cry of what they deemed 
the unrepresented public, though no Legislature could have half 
so fiercely championed their cause. Day after day the harassed 
Governor, who had officially declared that the public requirements 
were sought to be made subservient to the private interests of 
individuals, was plainly accused of corruptly conspiring with the 
squatters to deprive the people of their rights. It was doubtless 
unpleasant enough to bear the complainings of the members of the 
Legislature, and to have to dissent from the views of the Executive ; 
but it was degrading to the position he occupied to be made the 
target of unmerited abuse and coarse ridicule, because he would 
not take an extreme step, which he was formally advised would be 
in defiance of the laws he had been appointed to carry out. Need- 
less to say that the landless claimants and their press supporters 
suggested a score of ways by which the Governor could drive the 
proverbial coach and four through the Acts and Orders. It was 
pointed out with tedious iteration that the regulations were mostly 
permissive, not mandatory, and that much was left to the Governor's 
own discretion. He could extend the boundaries of the settled 
districts so as to take in three-fourths of the colony, leaving only 
the remotest fringe subject to fourteen-year leases. He was not 
compelled to give leases for that term, it was only named as the 
limit, there was nothing to prevent him making them fourteen 


days. The claims of the squatter to pre-emption could only be 
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advanced if the Crown proposed to sell the land, but the Crown 
was under no obligation to do so, and in the meantime it could 
rack-rent him out of existence. Finally, the Governor could, if he 
chose, despite the advice of his Crown law officers, fall back on 
the all-embracing powers of Sec. 9, cap. 2, of the Order in Council, 
which authorised the sale of lands, under squatting leases, for 
specific purposes, ‘or for otherwise facilitating the improvement 
and settlement of the colony ”. 

These and a dozen other suggestions were scattered broadcast 
day by day. The Governor was accused of driving capital and 
desirable settlers out of the colony, and he was menaced with a 
warning of the consequences of provoking an open revolt against 
his mal-administration. In July, 1852, the Council re-assembled, 
and on the 28th a motion was submitted for an address to the 
Governor, urging him to obtain an extension of the settled districts 
so as to embrace the goldfields, the object being to reduce the 
pastoral holdings therein to a yearly tenancy, and to enable sales 
to be pushed. It failed to find acceptance, despite the fervid appeals 
of Fawkner and the support of O’Shanassy. Mr. William Rutledge, 
a squatting member, who already owned one of the large ‘special 
surveys,” moved in opposition a resolution that the leases be im- 
mediately issued to the Crown tenants, which was carried by two 
votes to one. The defeated minority were not convinced or silenced, 
but seeing little hope of carrying their views in ordinary course they 
resorted to negotiation. Doubtless, too, the dominant faction wavered 
a little under outside pressure and journalistic warnings. A few 
weeks later a kind of truce had been patched up, and the Council 
passed without a division an address to the Governor urging him 
to withhold the granting of all lands to persons claiming under the 
Order in Council, except for homesteads or such quantity of land 
as to his Excellency might appear proper in each particular case, 
until the matter should have been brought under the notice of Her 
Majesty in Council. The proposed delay was a vision of peace to 
Mr. Latrobe, and he hastened to say that as a long time must elapse 
before the leases could issue, he would submit the views of the 
Council to the Home Government. He would meantime concede 
to the squatters the privilege of purchasing their homestead sections, 
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proceed with the formation of reserves, and, lastly, would cause 
such portions of these reserves as might clearly be required for the 
public and for the general advantage of the colony to be brought 
into the market without being subject to the pre-emptive rights. 
On the 3rd of September he addressed the Secretary of State in 
a despatch that, with its appendices, fills sixty-four pages of close 
print in the Votes and Proceedings of the Victorian Legislative 
Council. It was the fashion of the day to sneer at everything the 
Governor did, and his critics declared that he gave an exhaustive 
history of the land laws, without suggesting any solution of the 
pressing difficulties menacing the future of the colony. It was a 
very unjust comment. It is true he reviewed very fully all that 
had been done, and cited numerous individual claims that had been 
dealt with by the Executive, dwelling on the conflicting legal advice 
he had received. But he emphasised his opinion that the large 
rights of pre-emption accorded by the Orders in Council were 
neither called for nor justifiable, and that the pastoral tenants 
had neither asked for nor expected them. Before the discovery 
of gold they would have promptly rejected the idea of pre-empting 
at £1 per acre, and looked upon itas a prohibitory rate that ensured 
their tenancy being undisturbed. But now that the question had 
assumed such importance, it was natural, under the temptation of 
great monetary gain, that they should take strong views about it 
and assert their supposed rights. A mistake had been made in the 
original concession, for which the local administration was not 
responsible. That being so, it was necessary to consider the 
question of compensation, for whatever amount that might involve ; 
it would be better to face it than to lock up the bulk of the colony’s 
landed resources in a few hands for great individual benefit and 
greater public loss. He advised, therefore, an amendment of the 
Orders in Council, abolishing the right of pre-emption except for 
homestead sections, and the adoption forthwith of sale by auction 
of all Crown lands. By the time this despatch got to Downing 
Street there had been a change of ministry, and the Duke of New- 
castle reigned in the Colonial Office. He was reluctant to take up 
a question that he knew nothing about, and apparently regarded as 
unimportant. He allowed the despatch to remain unanswered for 
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ten months, and then, in November, 1853, wrote to say that he 
thought it would have been better if the dispute had been settled 
locally, without reference to him. He professed not to know 
enough to enable him to form an opinion, said the Orders in 
Council were not intended to give the squatters any advantage over 
other persons in purchasing land, except to the very limited extent 
necessary for personal accommodation—certainly not to enable 
them to become speculators in land, or to stand in the way of the 
development of general population and industry. If they did, and 
had conferred vested rights beyond what was intended, the vested 
rights would have to give way, subject to such compensation as it 
might be practicable to give. But before resorting to compensation, 
the Duke proceeds to suggest certain equivocal courses by which 
the squatters might be coerced or cajoled into accepting what they 
could get in place of what they claimed. They were much on a 
par with those which had been suggested by Fawkner and his press 
supporters, and not such as would be tolerated between honourable 
business men. The Duke was not prepared to take Mr. Latrobe’s 
advice. He would not recommend Her Majesty to amend the now 
patent errors of the original Order in Council, but he promised to 
obtain fresh orders empowering the alteration of the limits of dis- 
tricts and substituting a discretionary assessment of stock in lieu of 
rent. He secured the latter, and presumably thinking it would 
give the Governor the whip-hand of the squatters, he took no 
further steps in respect of the former. 

But as a matter of fact the long delays and negotiations brought 
the matter up to the eve of the inauguration of real responsible 
government, and the Secretary for the Colonies was only too 
thankful to pass on the-final settlement to the local Parliament. 
Aggrieved remonstrances, protests and petitions continued for a time 
to be poured in, but the Government exercised its power of sale 
where the exigencies of population required it, and though no leases 
were issued, legislative interference with the runs as a whole was 
postponed until the full fourteen years of the famous Order in 
Council, 1847, had elapsed. Up to the end of 1854, the total area 
of land alienated to squatters under pre-emption claims was roundly 
300,000 acres, for which £308,600 was paid. The maximum area 
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on any one station was 640 acres. These figures are not very 
important, out of the colony’s area of 56,000,000 acres. It was 
probably what was aimed at rather than what was secured that 
roused the public antagonism. 

If the squatters did not secure the unreasonable privileges 
which the Privy Council unintentionally conferred upon them, the 
invasion of their rans was more than compensated for by the creation 
of a local market for all the stock they could spare, and an increase 
of prices beyond their most sanguine expectations. Some few of 
them on the goldfields, and some in the oldest settled districts, 
suffered deprivation and loss, as was inevitable; but on the whole 
the change brought far greater profit than loss, and scores of men 
who in 1850 had found hard work and rigid economy necessary 
conditions of life, now developed into a kind of territorial aristo- 
cracy, often rather too ostentatious in displaying the power of the 
purse. They had undoubtedly been enterprising and useful colonists, 
to whose industry the country owed its substantial prosperity, but 
as the area of Victoria was comparatively limited they were destined 
to receive at the hands of the gold-attracted immigrants the treat- 
ment which they had themselves accorded to the aborigines. If 
it had once been thought wrong to reserve thousands of acres for 
the hunting grounds of a handful of blacks, it was now considered 
equally wrong that many square miles should be patrolled by a 
few shepherds, instead of being dotted with a score of cottage 
homes, covering happy families, and surrounded by waving corn 
fields. Though the press and the people combined to make common 
cause against the squatters, they were by no means an insignificant 
body, for at the date of the proclamation of the New Constitution 
there were upwards of a thousand licensed runs in the colony 
carrying nearly 5,000,000 sheep and 53,000 head of cattle, from 
which the Government derived a revenue of £70,000 a year. 

Perhaps it was some recognition of this importance that led the 
Legislative Council in November, 1854, to appoint a Royal Com- 
mission to inquire and report upon the whole question of squatting 
tenure. The Governor’s message described them as ‘“ gentlemen 
of high standing, and representing all shades of opinion,” a com- 
bination that unhappily made their labours futile. After many 
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months of deliberation, the eleven Commissioners submitted a report 
which was only signed by three unconditionally. Seven others 
signed subject to four different protests, and one who refused to 
sign at all stigmatised the document as ‘‘subtle, insidious and 
one-sided’’. The report made no attempt to reconcile conflicting 
interests of vast importance to the community. By regarding the 
question from a narrow legal standpoint rather than from that of 
the statesman, it ignored the principle of compensation, emphasised 
the discretionary power of the Governor, and practically reduced 
the rights of the Crown tenant to a mere nullity. In one of the 
attached protests signed by Dr. Palmer, the Speaker, it is estimated 
that carrying out the recommendations of the Commission would 
involve depreciation of individual properties to the extent of 
£470,000. But they were not carried out at the time, though 
the report formed a basis of future land legislation, when the 
Parliament under the New Constitution took the matter in hand. 
For, in the last session of the Legislative Council, the Governor 
laid before it an Act of the British Parliament repealing the Land 
Act of 1842, and thus handing over to the colonists, ‘through their 
representatives, the absolute control of their grand domain. 

On the 7th of September, 1852, a despatch from Sir John 
Packington was laid before the Council advising the surrender by 
the Home Government of the entire revenue derivable from gold 
mining, upon the bare condition that henceforth the Council would 
be responsible for the maintenance of law and order on the gold- 
fields. This was a wise and telling concession on the part of Lord 
Derby’s Cabinet. Combined, as it was, with a transfer from the 
Executive to the Legislative Council of the expenditure of that 
portion of the land fund not specially hypothecated to immigra- 
tion, it placed the Council in an exceedingly good humour, and it 
formally passed a gushing expression of thanks for the favour 
shown. By so generously providing for ways and means, the 
bickering and snappish attitude which the House had so frequently 
evinced towards the Executive was, for the time being, removed. 

The efforts of this single-chamber Parliament were brought to 
bear on many matters of importance to the community during the 
four years of its existence. Not always very wisely or successfully, 
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for members were somewhat inflated with the prodigious growth 
of the revenue, the unprecedented yields of the gold mines, and the 
optimistic views of the future which such novel conditions stimu- 
lated. An indication of their self-complacent enthusiasm may be 
found in a formal address which the Council adopted in September, 
1853, begging Her Majesty to take into consideration the eligibility 
of the Colony of Victoria to be constituted the seat of supreme 
government in Australia. The Duke of Newcastle replied that Her 
Majesty was greatly pleased and interested in the marvellous pro- 
gress of the district bearing her name, but he could not recommend 
her to fix any central seat of authority in the Australian colonies at 
present. 

The Council grew in numbers in accordance with the increase 
of population, though the local allotment of representatives was far 
from satisfying the diggers, who were fast overtaking the number of 
the original settlers. In 1853 sixteen new members were elected, 
of whom nine were given to existing country constituencies and 
seven to towns, the Metropolis gaining three more members. To 
these the Government added eight nominees, as provided by the 
Act. In 1855 eight new members were elected, representing gold- 
field constituencies, and four more nominees were added, bringing 
the total strength of the Chamber up to sixty-six. 

The most important work they had to consider was undoubtedly 
the adaptation of their inchoate Constitution to the widely altered 
conditions and greatly extended requirements of the colony. A 
good deal of fault-finding with the limited powers which the 
Council possessed had been voiced by Mr. Fawkner and other inde- 
pendent members. But their suggested improvements met with 
very cold response. It was not until the opening of the third 
session on the last day of August, 1853, that the matter came im- 
pressively before the House in the Lieutenant-Governor’s speech. 
Mr. Latrobe presented a despatch from Sir John Packington, which 
practically invited Victoria to frame a Constitution to suit herself 
and submit it for Her Majesty’s approval. The debating power of 
the Chamber had been greatly increased by the recent extensions, 
and there had been changes in the Executive which made for 
strength. Captain Lonsdale, the Colonial Secretary, had retired 
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and been succeeded by Mr. Leslie Fitzgerald Foster. This gentle- 
man, who was an early colonist, had recently been on a visit to 
England, where, through his influence with the Colonial Office, he 
had secured the appointment of Colonial Secretary, and he came 
with strong recommendations to Mr. Latrobe. He was a cousin of 
Mr. Stawell, the Attorney-General, a graduate of Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the descendant of a line of ancestors celebrated in the 
legal profession. On the lst of September Mr. Foster, in a very 
able speech, invited the Council to consider the necessity of chang- 
ing the Constitution by the creation of a Parliament of two 
Chambers, both entirely elective. He explained that he did not 
adopt the usual course of submitting a Bill drafted by the Executive, 
because it was of the utmost consequence to the future peace and 
well-being of the country that this most important measure should 
command the acquiescence of the whole community, and this 
would be best assured by the Government consulting the voice of 
the people through their representatives in the matter. Without 
elaborating his speech with too much detail, he reviewed forcibly 
the arguments in favour of the double Chamber and the claims of 
election against nomination. He concluded by moving the appoint- 
ment of a Select Committee to consider and report upon the best 
form of Constitution for the colony. The Committee, appointed 
by ballot, consisted of the Colonial Secretary, the Attorney-General, 
the Auditor-General, the Speaker and eight private members. Of 
the latter, probably the most capable were John O’Shanassy, Henry 
Miller, Dr. A. F. A. Greeves and William Nicholson. It was a 
subject of some comment at the time that the irreconcilable 
Fawkner was excluded from their counsels. The Committee set 
to work vigorously, and on the 9th of December they brought up 
their draft Bill, which was ordered to be read a first time on the 
15th idem. Mr. Foster introduced it in a very carefully prepared 
speech, and then moved that the second reading should be post- 
poned until after the Christmas recess to give the general public 
time to indicate their approval or dissent. But notwithstanding 
the fact that after the Act was duly passed many serious defects 
were charged against it and many clamorous protests organised, 
the public of that Christmas was distinctly apathetic. No meetings 
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were held, and the only sign of disapprobation came from some of 
the Nonconformist Churches, who sent in a huge petition protest- 
ing against the proposed increase of the State aid to religion to 
£50,000. On the 18th of January, 1854, the discussion on the 
second reading commenced. It extended over four sittings, and 
concluded with the committal of the Bill on the 25th of January. 
The Colonial Secretary and the Attorney-General were supported 
by two new official members—Mr. Andrew Clarke, Surveyor- 
General, and Mr. H. C. E. Childers, Collector of Customs. No 
less than fifteen unofficial members addressed the House at length, 
but the only point of difference centred round the method of creat- 
ing the Upper House. The advocates of the nominee system were 
in the minority, and a proposition by Dr. Greeves that the Upper 
House should be selected by the members of the Assembly found 
no supporters. When the Bill got into Committee there was a 
great deal more talk and many tedious postponements of clauses. 
But it emerged triumphant, and was finally passed on the 24th of 
March very much in the form in which it had been drafted by Mr. 
Stawell. The only alteration of importance was the reduction of 
the qualification of members for the Upper House from £10,000, 
or £1,000 a year, to half that amount. Although the Constitution 
Act of 1850 had given the Council almost absolute freedom to 
amend or alter the form of Government, there were some pro- 
visions, chiefly in connection with the Royal prerogative, in this 
newly completed Constitution which necessitated its being for- 
warded to England for the Royal assent. It reached London on 
the 31st of May, just too late to be dealt with by the Parliament 
then in session. The Victorians were impatient and annoyed, for 
many troublesome problems connected with the revenue, the Civil 
Service, and the half-revolted diggers were waiting the creation of 
the new tribunal for their settlement. On the 14th of November 
the Council addressed a strong remonstrance to the Colonial Office 
protesting against further delay, and urging that the interests of 
Victoria should not be sacrificed to the apparent desire of the Home 
Government to bring the Australian Colonies into line. 

The progress of the Bill through the British Parliament did not 
stir much interest there. Strange to say, the only opposition to it 
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worthy the name came from Robert Lowe, formerly in the Sydney 
Council, whose captious fault-finding, as reported in the debates, 
seems unworthy of the occasion, and especially paltry for a man 
with such wide colonial experience. The Nonconformist opposition 
to the State aid to religion, started in Melbourne, had been passed 
on to the House of Commons, and the proposed grant was resisted 
by an active but small minority. But the measure was in the 
hands of a strong Ministry; it emerged triumphantly from the 
Committee, and passed the third reading without debate. Finally 
the New Constitution was proclaimed in Victoria on the 23rd of 
November, 1855, a day which for forty years after took its place 
amongst the public and bank holidays of the colony. 

It may be well to briefly summarise here the most important 
points in the New Constitution to facilitate reference when consid- 
ering the many changes which were afterwards deemed necessary. 
The Parliament was to consist of an Upper and Lower House 
called respectively the Legislative Council and the Legislative As- 
sembly. The former was to comprise thirty members, five being 
returned for each of the six electoral districts into which the colony 
was divided in a schedule to the Act. One member for each district 
was to retire in rotation every two years, thus ensuring each 
member his seat for ten years, but giving the constituencies the 
opportunity of expressing their views every second year. No 
person was eligible for election who was not at least thirty years of 
age, and the possessor of freehold property worth £5,000, or of an 
annual value of £500. The electors required a freehold qualification 
of £1,000, or a leasehold rating of £100 per annum. 

The Legislative Assembly was to consist of sixty members re- 
turned by thirty-seven electoral districts, the boundaries of which 
were defined in the Act. The qualification for members was freehold 
property worth £2,000, or an annual value of £200; and for electors, 
a freehold worth £50, or £5 annual value; a leasehold of £10 an- 
nually, or any one having a salary of £100 a year. A yet wider 
qualification gave the franchise to “any person who shall in con- 
sideration of any payment to the public revenue be entitled to occupy 
for the space of twelve months any portion of the waste lands of 
the Crown ”. Under this clause all squatters, not otherwise eligible, 
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secured a vote, and it was hoped to bring under it the more per- 
manent of the diggers, who for the sake of securing political rights 
might be disposed to take out licences for a year instead of from 
month to month. The duration of an elected assembly was to be 
five years, unless sooner dissolved by the Governor. 

To the Parliament thus constituted the Imperial Government 
surrendered all its rights over the Crown Lands and Crown Revenues 
of the colony, the appointment of its own executive and public 
officers, and generally the sole management of its affairs, The only 
power retained by the Crown, the one strong connecting link, was 
the appointment of the Governor as the Queen's representative, 
and a stipulation for a Civil List which should be a fixed charge on 
the revenue, In the Act it is scheduled at £112,000, nearly half 
of it, £50,000, being for the ‘‘ advancement of the Christian religion 
in Victoria ”. The balance included the salaries of the Governor 
and his staff, the judges, and the executive; certain Parliamentary 
expenses, and pensions to officers retired, or removed on political 
grounds. While Parliament had full power to alter or increase the 
electoral districts and the number of members in its discretion, it 
was debarred from passing any Act altering the Constitution, unless 
it was carried by an absolute majority of the whole number of mem- 
bers of both Houses, and was thereafter reserved for the Royal assent. 
Despite this hint to hasten slowly, the Act was hardly circulated 
before the tinkering process commenced. Within two years the 
qualification for members of the Assembly was abolished, and uni- 
versal manhood suffrage swept away the limitations imposed upon 
its electors. Shortly afterwards the life of the Assembly was reduced 
from five years to three. Was it surprising that these inexperienced 
men, who had so suddenly entered upon such a grand heritage, should 
be impatient to make experiments in political economy which were 
checked in the motherland by the restricting influences of a thou- 
sand years of tradition and precedent ? 


CHAPTER XV. 


THE SOCIAL, COMMERCIAL AND FINANCIAL CONFUSION 
OF 1852, 1858, 1854. 


THE year 1852 was the period of the greatest social and political 
disorganisation that the colony experienced. It covered a time of 
unexpected developments and unexampled complications. Crimes 
of violence and episodes of riotous debauchery sprang into existence 
before the means for their repression could be organised, and for a 
time the country promised to rival that historic condition when 
‘there was no king in Israel”. Every allowance should be made 
for the short-comings of authority when it is remembered that in 
this year of unpreparedness the population sprang from 97,000 to 
168,000. 

In 1853, the further increase of population was 54,000, but on 
the whole it was of a more stable and permanent class. It com- 
prised a large number of people engaged in mercantile and trading 
pursuits, who intended to live on the digger, rather than on the 
diggings. The large profits which many of them made fostered a 
tendency to speculation, and this year saw the price of real estate 
forced up to a figure which no reasoning could justify, prices at 
which it was found impossible to realise even thirty years later. 

In 1854, although the population was again further increased 
by no less than 90,000, the reaction commenced. The wild extra- 
vagance and wasteful expenditure of the two preceding years had to 
be atoned for, and by the end of 1854 the results of the second 
“boom ” in which the colony had indulged were made manifest in 
very widespread insolvencies, and a heavy fall in value of all kinds 
of property, from which the recovery was prolonged and tedious. 


There had been troubles, too, on the goldfields, serious rioting and 
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loss of life, and concurrently the yield of gold had fallen by one- 
fourth below that of 1853. Combined, these matters told very un- 
favourably upon the bustling and hitherto prosperous metropolis, 
and gave rise to a gloomy feeling of despondency and an unjustifiable 
distrust of the future. 

For the first five or six months of 1852, the population on the 
goldfields was mainly of colonial origin. From New South Wales, 
South Australia and Tasmania the stream flowed in and spread out 
over the land. Adelaide was threatened with desertion, for 15,000 
persons were attracted from the sister colony, and the Burra Burra 
copper mines were closed down for want of labour. One-third of 
the adult male population of Melbourne threw family responsibili- 
ties to the winds, and tramped to Forest Creek or Ballaarat. 
Their places were temporarily filled by the daily arrivals of new 
adventurers. Early in the year many of the shops were closed, 
and there were scores of vacant houses in the suburbs left, as 
sailors say, “all standing °’. The traders who were able to con- 
tinue business, though overworked, and worried by the defection 
of their assistants and irregularity of supplies, were amply rewarded 
by enormous profits. Many of them laid the foundations of sub- 
stantial fortunes in that one year’s work, and on the whole their 
gains were far in excess of the average earnings of the gold digger. 
As the winter drew on many luckless prospectors gravitated back 
to their former avocations, with a sense of having unprofitably 
endured much hardship, and having missed better chances. They 
were soon absorbed, for the wages of labour had risen to unpre- 
cedented figures. By July there were no longer any vacant shops 
or houses, and the city hummed with business activity and wide- 
spreading extensions. Any skilled artisan in connection with the 
building trade could be sure of 30s. or even £2 per day, and the 
simplest kind of manual labour commanded from 15s. to £1. In 
June the first substantial contingents from Europe began to arrive ; 
in July and August over 10,000 landed ; in September it sprang up 
to over 15,000; and during the last three months of the year it 
reached 44,000. These large figures were not net accessions to the 
population, because during the year many thousands of diggers 
from New South Wales and South Australia returned to their 
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homes with substantial rewards. So many South Australians were 
on the fields that the Government of that colony established a 
police escort overland between Mount Alexander and Adelaide, 
which during 1852-53 carried gold between those points to the value 
of over £1,000,000 sterling. 

Of course, it was impossible to pour into an already overcrowded 
town some three thousand additional persons per week without 
creating much confusion and discomfort, and the privations of many 
of the new-comers were pitiable in the extreme. Before the end of 
the year house accommodation was absolutely unobtainable. The 
rents demanded were practically prohibitive, and as much as £1 to 
£1 10s. per week for a single room, in some cases only a paling 
shed, was eagerly paid by the unsheltered. But though they 
crowded in to every flimsy erection and outbuilding that could be 
run up, there were still hundreds that could not find any cover and 
had perforce to camp on the wharves, or elsewhere under the starry 
canopy. Extemporised tents, and shelters of the aboriginal ‘‘ mia 
mia’’ order, began to appear on vacant allotments and on the 
banks of the river above Princes Bridge. The Corporation objected 
to this straggling adornment of the city, probably because they were 
letting the eastern and western market reserves for a similar use, 
and they urged the Government to take some action to meet the 
difficulty. There was an Immigration Department presided over 
by Edward Grimes (afterwards Auditor-General), and it was gal- 
vanised into action. As a first step the Government rented from 
the Corporation a building at the foot of Batman’s Hill which had 
been the city abattoir, at an outlay of about £300. It subdivided 
the building into fifty small rooms, with accommodation for nearly 
200 persons. It then hastily covered some two acres of land on 
the south side of the river with wooden buildings, capable of hold- 
ing from 400 to 500 people, and both these havens of refuge were 
made available before the end of November. These buildings were 
called the ‘‘ Government Houseless Immigrants’ Homes,” and the 
period of occupation by applicants was limited to ten days. A 
charge of 1s. per head per day was made, and each family had to 
provide its own provisions, and to contribute pro ratd towards the 
cost of wood and waiter. 
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Before these buildings were completed it was fully apparent that 
they would be insufficient, and a public meeting was held. The. 
result was the formation of an Immigrants’ Aid Society and an 
appeal for subscriptions, which was generously responded to, the 
Government promising to give £2 for every £1 subscribed. This 
society started a building ona larger scale than the others, managed 
by a Committee of eight, half elected by the subscribers and half 
appointed by the Government. It was called the “ Public Immi- 
grants’ Home,” and when completed provided sleeping accommoda- 
tion for 700 perscns, with ample cooking arrangements, mess-rooms, 
hospital ward, and residence for the superintendent. The rules 
and charges were identical with the Government home, except as 
regards the limit of occupancy. The public subscriptions totalled 
£3,800, and the Government added £7,600. An additional effort 
was made by the Wesleyan body, who, with the assistance of a 
Government grant of £1,000, erected a large wooden building at 
North Melbourne, where 150 persons were provided with food and 
lodging for the moderate cost of 4s. per day. All these buildings 
were brought into use in the last two months of 1852, and yet one 
more provision was made on the initiative of Mr. Latrobe, who 
authorised the hiring of two large ships, which were berthed at the 
Sandridge Pier, and fitted them up for the accommodation of several 
hundreds of Government-assisted immigrants. But evenif a couple 
of thousand persons could be crowded into these refuges, it was but 
provision for about two-thirds of one week’s influx. Rumours of 
these difficulties had already reached England, and many of the 
well-to-do arrivals brought with them substantial tents, and some 
even wooden and iron houses. To meet their views the Govern- 
ment laid off a large block of land, between the Public Immigrants’ 
Home and the road to Sandridge, and cut it up into small allot- 
ments for which they exacted a rental of 5s. per week. There was 
a rush for the accommodation, and a temporary town sprang into 
existence, which by the beginning of 1853 contained from 7,000 to 
8,000 inhabitants. It was by no means restricted to private resi- 
dences, for the wants of such a compact population demanded local 
trade, and the tented field contained numerous restaurants, general 
stores, boarding-houses, butchers, bakers and other conveniences, 
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and also a few illegitimate accessories, where the excise and licensing 
regulations were not slavishly observed. It was a rough and ready 
solution of a pressing difficulty, and though naturally there was 
much that was unpleasant in the swarming crowd and the semi- 
publicity in which it had to conduct its domestic duties, it was at 
least a present relief to have somewhere to sit down and plan out 
the future. As in the days of the Canvas Town of 1840, which 
Richard Howitt described, there was an admixture of the squalor 
and rowdiness of the dissolute and improvident with the refined neat- 
ness and extemporised comfort which the resourceful can call out of 
the meanest surroundings. Representatives of every social grade 
of the British Isles were huddled together on a footing of equality, 
intermixed with the wandering types of most of the languages and 
creeds of Europe and America. Many respectable families, and 
some men who made their mark in the country, dwelt awhile in 
these flimsy domiciles until they could take firmer root. Amongst 
others Mr. James Service, whose entry into public life was as mayor 
of Emerald Hill, thus obtained the first knowledge of the district 
he was called upon to administer when canvas gave way to brick 
and stone, and Mr. George Higinbotham was his near neighbour. 
Despite the enormous cost of material, and the high rate of 
wages prevailing, building operations were pushed on in and around 
Melbourne with restless activity. According to an article in the 
Argus in 1853, there had been erected in Melbourne alone during 
the first six months of that year no less than 1,027 new buildings 
of various description, without taking into account the number 
erected in the numerous suburban townships. The breezy shores 
of the bay at St. Kilda and Brighton, the pleasant hill slopes of 
South Yarra, and the sandy heath-clad plains of Prahran, began 
to be dotted with small cottages and villas, for the most part of 
timber, with here and there what might by comparison be called 
a mansion of more enduring material. On Emerald Hill, as in 
Collingwood, Richmond and the nearer suburbs, the cost of the land 
was prohibitive of picturesque display, and crowded blocks of 
cottages, tightly fitting the allotments and flimsy terraces, were 
the order of the day in 1853. Bricks, even at £20 per thousand, 
could not be turned out fast enough for the demand, hence they 
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were mainly reserved for business stores and public buildings. At 
one time there was not a log of European timber left in the market, 
and, while overdue ships from the Baltic were daily prayed for, 
some of the idle vessels in the bay were chartered to bring cargoes 
of hardwood and palings from Tasmania. One enterprising firm 
managed to place a most profitable order in Singapore, whence 
over two hundred houses of the native cedar came to hand, only 
requiring to be put together by any rough carpenter. Within the 
limits of Emerald Hill and its adjoining suburb of Sandridge a 
fancy was developed for corrugated-iron buildings, which even 
extended to churches and chapels, some of which have survived for 
half a century. The trend of desire amongst this motley crowd 
was to make a fortune as soon as possible and ‘‘ go home ”. Hence 
all the hurry and rush centred round what were regarded as tem- 
porary make-shifis, not coveted as the life-long nest, but, at any 
rate, a decided advance on the tent with its al fresco cookery and 
denial of privacy. So by the winter of 1853 the better class of the 
denizens of Canvas Town had found more congenial quarters, and 
the residue was such a squalid lot that new arrivals gave it a discreet 
avoidance, the tradesmen forsook it, and by the beginning of 1854 
the area of the deserted camp that had temporarily sheltered over 
20,000 persons was only traceable by a thick deposit of battered 
provision tins and broken bottles. In its latter days it became 
a great nuisance to the people who had built in the neighbourhood, 
and a source of continual trouble to the police. 

The early months of 1853 saw the waste, the confusion and 
the mismanagement of the import business at its maximum. The 
rough platforms that did duty for wharves were flanked by unformed 
approaches, transformed by the ceaseless traffic of drays into 
quagmires of mud and slush. Goods from the lighters, which, to 
add to the confusion, were generally moored two or three abreast, 
were thrown ashore pell-mell, and many heavy packages, for lack 
of hoisting gear, were rolled over into the mud, and left exposed to 
the weather for weeks. The rough handling resulted in great loss 
to importers from broken packages and scattered contents; but 
even the results of this careless handling fell short of what they 


suffered by flagrant plunder. While it cost nearly as much for 
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lighterage from the bay to Melbourne as it did to bring the goods 
from England, it was declared by some leading merchants that far 
more than the total freight charge was lost by peculation in transit 
during the last nine miles. The inability to command sufficient 
labour or horse-power, to accept promptly the reckless deliveries, 
produced such a congestion at the wharves that it was impossible 
to fix responsibility. The loss of property became so serious that 
the traders appealed to the Government for protection, only to be 
put off with promises. While the importer suffered, he had, how- 
ever, the means to recoup himself by doubling the price of his 
wares, such was the unsatisfied demand. But the poor immigrant, 
encumbered with much luggage, and often with furniture, was the 
victim of the cruellest extortion. As a rule, his passage-money had 
only franked him to Hobson’s Bay, and after he had met the greedy 
claims of boatmen, lightermen and wharfingers, he had to face the 
exorbitant demands of the draymen, whose tariff ranged from £2 to 
£4 per load within the suburban radius. Thus it came about that 
many poor families were literally stranded on the wharves, and 
found that the cost of landing their personal effects sometimes 
exceeded the amount paid for them in England. A singular evidence 
of the waste of those times was the fact that for years afterwards 
the beach from Sandridge to St. Kilda and Brighton was literally 
covered with derelict mattresses and bedding material, with which 
in 1853 it was customary for passengers to provide themselves. 
Blankets would generally be saved for outdoor camping on shore, 
but as a rule all the rest went overboard, and drifted about the bay 
for months. There was enough bed-ticking wasted to have made 
all the tents in Canvas Town. The Immigrants’ Aid Society had 
obtained permission from the Government to put up a temporary 
iron store on the wharf for the luggage of new arrivals seeking a 
domicile. But such was the restless excitement that many of them 
rushed off to the diggings without troubling to make any arrange- 
ment about their belongings, and in a very short time the store 
was crammed to the roof. Finally, it occurred to some of the more 
distressingly impecunious ones that it would be better to part with 
all they could spare of their outfit, for whatever it would fetch, 
rather than disburse more than its value in store rent and cartage. 
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A few of these, and at first it was a pathetic sight, sat on the 
edge of the wharf with their boxes opened, trying with wistful 
glances to tempt the hurrying passers-by with bargains wrung out 
of their distress. Guns and pistols, suggestive of a capacity 
for heroic deeds; good clothes that represented loving self-denial 
of parents and friends on the other side of the world; books 
with affectionate parting inscriptions; watches and trinkets that 
had been prized as valedictory souvenirs; it was hard to have 
carried them 16,000 miles to have to use them as a bribe to the 
unsympathising strangers, within whose gates the owners had 
dreamed of finding an easy share in the much-vaunted prosperity. 
If they could but get to the diggings it might yet be theirs, and 
moleskins and a flannel shirt were good enough for the trial. 
Money was the one thing needed—the means to pay one’s way, 
and in the meanwhile to get the daily meal. Every other con- 
sideration must be sacrificed, and sacrificed it was. The example 
soon found imitators, and when the three or four impoverished 
vendors were multiplied into fifty or sixty, it was soon bruited 
abroad that marvellous bargains could be secured in the throng of 
mendicant pedlars, whose gathering-place in front of the Customs 
House was ironically called “ Rag Fair”. Then the pathos died 
out of it. The sharpest of the small shopkeepers found it a con- 
venient place for renewing their stocks at prices which left them 
ten times the profit of a more regular trade. It became a veritable 
al fresco bazaar, with noisy squabbling and wheedling disputation. 
The passion for cheapness, so dominant in the British housewife, 
supplied such a stream of customers that at last the shopkeepers 
revolted, and appealed to the Corporation to suppress this unfair 
competition with those who paid such oppressive rentals. It was 
alleged, and probably with truth, that when the impedimenta of 
the real immigrant began to give out, some low-class brokers and 
ingenious swindlers promptly supplied the market with stolen 
goods, and even hired some of the greenest of the new-comers to 
pose as the distressed owners. So when the police had made one 
or two charges of this character, the civil power prohibited any 
further sales in the street, and “ Rag Fair” like Canvas Town 


passed into the stage of tradition. 
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To turn from this distressing phase of the new-comers’ experi- 
ence, a glance at the streets of Melbourne in the summer of 1852-53 
presents a picture of the wild excitement which had turned the 
heads of so many thousands of Fortune’s devotees. In the first 
year of the goldfields individual successes were, of course, far 
more numerous than later, and on the flying tongue of rumour 
more strongly accentuated. So easy had been the winning in 
many cases, that scores of the lucky ones, when they had secured 
£1,000 or so, rushed down to Melbourne to enjoy a little dissipa- 
tion, believing that they had only to go back to renew their 
successes. And Melbourne laid itself out to receive what the 
tradesmen called the new aristocracy, whose reckless expenditure, 
indiscriminate hospitality and contemptuous indifference to the 
minutiæ of change in settling their accounts ensured them effusive 
welcome in the shops, and more particularly at the bars of the 
public-houses. Unhappily, it was in the latter that their inclina- 
tion generally landed them, and too often the fascination could not 
be overcome until all their money was spent, when the landlord 
generally severed the tie. The Bacchanalian orgies of some of 
these men are scarcely credible in more sober days, but there is 
undoubted evidence that hundreds of pounds were spent daily in 
reckless waste of champagne at from thirty to forty shillings per 
bottle, ordered for the consumption of strangers and the bar-loafers 
who congregated in the track of the fuddled spendthrifts. Bar- 
counters have been washed down with expensive wines as a pre- 
liminary ceremony to ordering ‘free drinks for the crowd,” and 
with an imbecile idea of ostentation the poor fool has excited the 
plaudits of his followers by sweeping all the glasses off the counter 
with his whip to make a bill worth paying. The number of public- 
houses in Melbourne was out of all proportion to requirements, and 
excited the wonder and often the indignation of new-comers, for 
they seemed to be in possession of nearly every street corner. 
The profits were enormous. Many of the bad old type of land- 
lords, who had graduated in the art of ‘‘ lambing down a shepherd,” 
put the capstone to their fortunes by selling out their interests at 
prices which carried the purchasers into the Insolvent Court when 
the passing Saturnalia gave place to a more decent order of things. 
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The harpies who prowled in the track of the squandering diggers 
made the streets of the city unsafe after nightfall. They were 
badly lighted with a few oil lamps, only the most frequented 
possessed footpaths, and within a hundred yards of the garish light 
of the thronged bars there were pitfalls for the unwary—dens of ill- 
repute and darkness. Official returns show that 282 inquests were 
held in Melbourne in 1853, and of these nearly one-third were on 
strangers, about whose belongings little could be ascertained. 

But when the summer sun gleamed down with fierce ardour 
upon these streets they were lively enough. From early morning 
till daylight failed there was an incessant loading up of drays and 
waggons for the goldfields. Crates and barrels, bales and sacks 
cumbered the roadways, and long teams of bullocks camped in the 
streets awaiting their turn to get to some specially busy store. 
The coming and going traffic raised clouds of penetrating dust, for 
the days of smooth roadway and neat pavement were not yet. The 
pedestrians who thronged the city formed a strange blend of the 
shabby and the picturesque, the adventurous and the timorous, the 
hopeful and the despondent. The lucky digger, if of colonial 
origin, would generally be dashing about on horseback, with a gait 
worthy of a Pawnee Indian. If he was a runaway sailor, his in- 
clination would be towards a cab, hired at £6 or £7 per day, in 
which he would treat his mates to a wild career through the 
crowded streets that illustrated many points of intricate navigation. 
A phase of the startling orgies of 1852 was the prominence given 
to the festivals with which the weddings of some of these exuberant 
spirits were celebrated. There were designing landlords who kept 
comely barmaids always ready to snatch a chance in the matri- 
monial lottery if the bribe was sufficient. There may possibly 
have occasionally been some such haphazard selection that proved 
enduring and satisfactory, but it was an open secret that some of 
the enticers had figured as brides more than once. For it fre- 
quently happened that the wedding dissipations were kept up until 
the coin ran out, and the bridegroom had perforce to return to his 
toil to replenish his purse. Often he had not the means to take his 
wife with him, and more often she had no inclination to share his 
hardships and uncertainty. She would come to him when he was 
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settled; but fortune did not often smile twice on these spendthrifts, 
and, even if he did eventually settle down, he was not always in a 
hurry to send his address. When the lucky digger was first en- 
meshed, he had to show his honourable intentions by ordering in 
the most sumptuous apparel and costly jewellery, and by making 
provision for the service and its accompanying festivities without 
any reference to cost. One well-established item in the programme 
was the hire of an open carriage and pair, for which from £15 to 
£20 would sometimes be paid, and in this to drive about the 
streets, the coachman and horses streaming with white satin rib- 
bon, the happy pair supported by a few choice friends, carousing 
on champagne and plum cake, and stopping occasionally to ad- 
minister a drink to a passing mate. An hotel in Collins Street, 
called the ‘‘Criterion,’’ on the site now occupied by the Union 
Bank, had an enterprising American landlord, who laid himself out 
to attract those who delighted in gaudy colours, much gilding and 
many mirrors. He fitted up a couple of rooms in this style of 
meretricious glory, and advertised them as the ‘‘ Digger’s Nuptial 
Suite”. At the liberal tariff of £20 per day they were pretty fre- 
quently occupied, and it became such a mark of distinction and 
competition between the damsels interested, that a promise of a few 
days’ tenancy was often exacted before they would consent to be 
married. 

The amusements of the crowd were of the roughest. Theatrical 
performances were at a very low ebb; there were a few rowdy 
concert halls, some dancing saloons, and nearly always a circus; 
but the people who patronised them were mostly of the dissolute 
type. The merchants and tradesmen were too much overwhelmed 
with work to be able to take amusement. The ever-increasing 
stream of new arrivals were only birds of passage, eager to get to 
work at digging lest some more active prospector should forestall 
their finds. They only lingered long enough to arrange the means 
of transit for themselves and their belongings, and had neither 
money nor inclination for idle diversions. 

The disorganisation of the labour market told very seriously 
upon those households whose avocations debarred them from the 
increased profits of trade, while they had to face a more than 
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doubled cost of living. Civil servants, mercantile and bankers’ 
clerks did eventually get considerable, though often inadequate, 
additions to their pay, but for a long time they and their families 
had a hard struggle to maintain a decent outward aspect. They 
had to do their own work even beyond the domestic hearth. 
Tradesmen could sell, but were often unable to deliver goods: they 
must be taken from the shop. One of Mr. Latrobe’s Executive, 
afterwards a judge, often referred humorously to these times, when 
he had more than once taken home the family supplies in a wheel- 
barrow. Out of some fifty licensed water-carters so few remained 
at their post that many respectable citizens were to be seen at early 
morn strolling down to the Yarra with a bucket to provide the 
means of ablution for their families. Even the sanitary arrange- 
ments of the city, which were of the most primitive kind, fell into 
deplorable neglect, and the accumulated filth and garbage in the 
streets and lanes would, in any other climate, have led to an 
outbreak of disease. 

But social derangements and personal inconveniences were, 
after all, but a passing phase, and they left little permanent injury 
behind. The commercial troubles, however, which were partly 
engendered by them, wrought more enduring evil, and disclosed 
an unlooked-for chasm of ruin, in which many prudent and deservy- 
ing traders were engulfed with the more reckless gamblers in 
fortune. The causes of these troubles were not far to seek. Mael- 
bourne in 1852 was probably the most expensive place in the 
whole world to live in. The sudden expansion of the population 
in the beginning of the year had cleared out all accumulated stocks, 
and the very feeding of the multitude became quite as serious a 
task as providing them with shelter. The rush of all the labouring 
classes to the diggings had thrown out of cultivation 20,000 pro- 
ductive acres, on which at least two seasons would be lost. 
California and Chili were the nearest countries from which supplies 
could be looked for to ensure the daily bread. Shipmasters, who 
were fortunate enough to command a crew, found themselves 
chartered thither for flour at unprecedented rates. And while it was 
being got many thousands of hardy diggers came to regard the 
homely damper as an article of luxury, and would have been 
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perilously near starvation had not the despised squatter found in 
them a good market for his mutton. 

Every pick, shovel and pannican, every bale of canvas, blankets 
and slop-clothing that could be ransacked from the country stores 
in New South Wales, Tasmania or South Australia, had been 
drawn into the Melbourne vortex for transformation into gold, yet 
daily the would-be purchaser had to be sent away empty. The 
publicans and shopkeepers, elate with their enormous profits, and 
confident of an ever-increasing army of consumers, sent forth their 
orders for replenishment without limitation. Many of the owners of 
well-established shops, scorning the intervention of the warehouse- 
men, through whose medium they had previously dealt, sent their 
orders direct to England, where, on the reputation of the colony’s 
growing wealth and progress, they found themselves commanding 
unlimited credit. The banks soon acquired the control of the gold 
shipments, and by negotiating drafts against them, at 10 per cent. 
discount, realised that exchange was the most profitable and important 
part of their business. Their coffers were gorged with money, for 
during the year 1852 the deposits rose from £820,000 to £4,330,000, 
and the notes in circulation from £180,000 to £1,820,000. For the 
millions thus poured in to them they had no profitable use, no local 
discounts, and very scant demand for accommodation. Naturally 
they refused to allow any interest on deposits which involved 
responsibility without any compensating advantages. But it was 
necessary to earn profits somehow, and by force of circumstances 
they gradually merged into their business the functions of the indent 
merchant, and established credits for hundreds of thousands of 
pounds for their customers whose prospects looked so promising. 
The wholesale warehousemen in their turn plied their English agents 
with orders, based on a bare market and great expectations. This 
combined, and yet competitive, action would alone have ensured 
a glut, and depreciated values in the course of a year, for it must 
be remembered that, in the absence of a regular mail service, some- 
thing like nine months elapsed between the despatch of an order 
and the delivery of the goods. 

An even more serious factor in bringing about the collapse was, 
however, already beginning to work at the other end of the line. 
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The English papers teemed with scraps of information about the 
favoured golden land ; the prodigal expenditure of its lucky denizens ; 
the amazing orders which came thence for every article of British 
commerce; and a chorus of editorial comments proclaimed the duty 
of jealously conserving such a trade outlet. Then a new class of 
venturers sprang up; men who had no commercial relations with 
Australia, and no desire to go there themselves, but who clutched 
at the idea of sharing in such phenomenal profits as the local “ prices 
current ” disclosed. The eagerness of the banks to buy drafts against 
hypothecated shipments opened a friendly avenue for their opera- 
tions, and with thoughtless confidence they proceeded to ship every- 
thing they could not sell otherwise, or could get long enough credit 
for if they had to purchase. 

There was a sweet simplicity about the tariff in those days which 
facilitated such operations. Everything came in free, except five 
articles, from which revenue, pure and simple, wasderived. Wines, 
spirits, tobacco, tea and coffee alone paid duty. Had the later pro- 
tective principles of Victoria been in force, the results must have 
been even more deplorable, for the bonded stores could not have . 
held one-tenth of the tremendous influx, and ships would have been 
unable to discharge. In the early months of 1853, when these goods 
began to pour in pell-mell, efforts were made to get such of them 
as were suitable up to the stores already established at Ballaarat, 
Forest Creek and Bendigo, but a large proportion of them were 
not wanted there, nor anywhere else. 

By the middle of the year the roads to the goldfields be- 
came practically impassable, and cartage rose to prohibitive prices. 
Auctioneers’ licences were taken out by the score, and all day long 
the clanging of bells and the cries of the bellmen echoed through 
the streets: urging the citizens to take advantage of the ‘awful 
sacrifices ” which the importers were compelled to make. But all 
such efforts, though contributing an appearance of restless business 
activity, only touched the fringe of the difficulty. Piles of mer- 
chandise remained unclaimed on the wharves. Consignees, who 
had often been drawn upon without permission, refused the respon- 
sibility of accepting drafts against unsaleable goods. Such as were 
dutiable were sold almost daily by the Customs authorities, often 
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for only the amount of their claim. Others were sacrificed by the 
wharfingers and lightermen for their charges, and vast quantities 
remained to be gradually pilfered or destroyed by exposure to the 
weather. Naturally the result of this reckless congestion was to 
materially lower the profits of the regular trader, who found himself 
undersold in every article he dealt in. The only hope of checking 
the disastrous inflow lay in a tedious waiting until the account 
sales of some of these speculative ventures reached England; so 
during the whole year the process continued, until more than ample 
provision had been made for the wants of the colony for the next 
four or five years. By the beginning of 1854 the outlook for the 
merchant and retailer alike was very gloomy. The wild expendi- 
ture of the previous eighteen months had received a decided check. 
The success of the diggers in acquiring sudden fortune was less 
pronounced ; the gains were distributed in more moderate form, 
over a larger area, and the business of mining began to take on the 
semblance of an ordinary industry, with average fair results, and 
many blanks. The migratory disposition which characterised the 
digger was very prejudicial to the success of the storekeepers. 
Some fields with a dozen stores, supplying 5,000 or 6,000 miners, 
would be practically deserted in a few weeks on receipt of unsettling 
rumours of great finds somewhere else. And the loss of the trader, 
already large in the outlay for buildings and cartage of stock, was 
frequently aggravated by the disappearance of debtors with un- 
settled accounts. When the couniry storekeepers went down, the 
Melbourne merchants suffered, and as the débdcle continued, it was 
not long before many houses of hitherto fair repute were in difficulties. 
The wine and spirit merchants were among the first and largest 
sufferers, for the unnatural preponderance of public-houses could 
not live on a sobered community, and many of them had been 
carried on by their suppliers in the hope of starving others out. 
The losses in this mercantile ‘‘boom’’ were not purely local, as 
was the case in the previous one. Quite an equal share of them 
fell on the greedy exporters at the other end, and on the institu- 
tions which financed their operations. 

In the colony there was another factor working concurrently 
which aggravated the position of the trader, and left him less pre- 
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pared to meet the era of diminished profits and increased bad debts. 
The accumulations of 1852 lay idle in the banks, earning nothing. 
The building up of the suburbs had been going on all the year, and 
daily the price of allotments was increasing. Land companies and 
building societies were being formed to secure some of the profits 
of subdivision and building. The trader was tempted to use some 
of his idle savings in what certainly seemed a most legitimate in- 
vestment. Then, in 1853, there began an era of keen competition 
for suburban lands, which the Government fed by bringing small 
lots into the market and having auction sales almost weekly. A 
wave of speculation was roused, and nearly every buyer who 
secured a few acres cut it up into allotments measured by feet, and 
with the aid of bold advertisements, of champagne luncheons and 
bands of music, gathered round him delirious buyers, and ap- 
parently often realised large profits. The savings of the traders 
were largely locked up in this form, and when they were wanted 
to meet bad times and unexpected demands, explanations were 
necessary with creditors. During 1853 enough “ eligible building 
sites” were offered for sale to have provided for the requirements 
of the Melbourne of 1900. But by the beginning of 1854 the game 
was played out, and a year later suburban lands that had been sold 
by the Government up to £500 per acre could have been bought for 
£50, but there were no purchasers. In this trouble all classes were 
more or less entangled. Men without means had bought on credit, 
and their aspirations to be landholders were represented by hundreds 
of thousands of pounds in the shape of valueless bills of exchange, 
which, in the hands of usurious money-lenders, became veritable 
instruments of torture for years. The Insolvent Court wiped out 
a great many obligations; thrift and industry overcame others. 
Gradually, after a severe weeding-out process, the road to pros- 
perity was again visible, and the first few years under the New 
Constitution started the colony once more on a progressive though 
far less meteoric career. How came it about that the year 1851, 
without gold, opened upon the colony in a state of substantial pros- 
perity, trade sound and satisfactory, and employment abundant ; 
while 1854, after gold to the value of £33,000,000 had been raised, 
closed in widespread commercial distress, saw hundreds of ruined 
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homes, and heard the wail of the unemployed go up threateningly 
in its Metropolis? The gambling spirit engendered by sudden suc- 
cess had much to do with it, but the following official figures furnish 
sufficient reason :— 


Exports. Imports, Per head. 
1852 £7,450,000 £4,070,000 £29 
1853 11,061,000 15,840,000 79 
1854 11,775,000 17,650,000 70 
£30,286,000 £37,560, 000 





When it is borne in mind that the imports of Great Britain 
at this period did not reach £5 per head, it will not be surprising 
to learn that £79 per head, for men, women and children, is a 
phenomenal figure, and the record consumption for any known 
country. But probably quite 20 per cent. of these imports were 
wasted or destroyed; a large proportion of them were useless to 
meet any real requirements of the population, and they included 
beer and spirits to the value of nearly £6,000,000, which certainly 
added nothing to the permanent wealth of the community. They 
indicate a reckless condition of expenditure and trading operations, 
and the foreign exchanges which, under such exceptional conditions, 
should have shown substantially in favour, left the colony with a 
debit trade balance of over £7,000,000, equal to £29 per head of 
the population. 

It was during 1852-53 that the Argus delivered its most bitter 
attacks on Mr. Latrobe, attributing to him all the ills under which 
the colony suffered, from bushranging down to short market sup- 
plies, and the high cost of living. The harshest denunciations 
of his extravagant expenditure were frequently set off in the 
same issue by blaming him for the want of those accessories 
to the progress of the colony which could only be provided by 
large additional outlay. The standing prominent advertisement: 
“« Wanted, a Governor; apply to the People of Victoria,” was 
cruelly insulting, and the incessant cry of “ Unlock the Lands ” 
was based upon a misconception of the public needs. It has been 
already shown that over 20,000 acres of productive freehold lands 
had been allowed to fall out of cultivation for want of labour, and 
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because men could earn better wages at almost any other occupa- 
tion than agriculture. But the Government did sell during 1853-54 
no less than 690,000 acres, realising over £2,900,000, and meeting 
the wanis of nearly 20,000 separate purchasers. True, much of it 
was no doubt bought for speculative purposes, but that would have 
been so in any case; such a rate of alienation of the colony’s prin- 
cipal asset was surely sufficient for the purposes of bond-fide settle- 
ment. It cannot be denied that the Argus only echoed the spirit 
of the times. It was the dominant feeling of the people that every- 
thing ought to be done at once. There was such a dazzling belief 
in the ‘‘ marvellous future ” of Victoria that the whole community 
was eXasperatingly impatient and resented deliberation. Hence 
the colonists had always some quarrel on hand with the Adminis- 
tration, and the Government, goaded by the press and by popular 
clamour, drifted into an expenditure which alarmed the more sober 
colonists of the old régime; formed a ground for journalistic fault- 
finding ; and, despite Victoria’s noble dowry, laid the foundations of 
a debt that was to touch £50,000,000 before the end of the century. 
It was the Melbourne City Corporation, however, that was to take 
the lead in the initiation of that system of free borrowing which 
has been a marked Australian characteristic alike of the Govern- 
ments and the various public bodies created under them. The 
demands upon the Corporation owing to the rapid growth of the city 
were enormous. The increasing rates, rapid as was their growth, 
could not overtake the necessary expenditure, even with many 
liberal grants from the Government. In the justifiable belief that 
the income would continue to improve, it was resolved to anticipate 
it to a certain extent, and to push on the important work of street- 
making, lighting and draining, which the citizens imperatively 
demanded. A travelling financial agent, named Gabrielli, who was 
reputed to be accredited by the Rothschilds, was in Melbourne 
early in 1854, and was brought into confidential relations with the 
Mayor, whose limited financial horizon was dazzled by an off-hand 
offer to lend half a million on the security of the rates, then about 
£50,000 a year, plus the guarantee of the Government for the prin- 
cipal. Public bodies, as well as individuals, were free-handed in 
those days, and there was no higgling, though 6 per cent. for a 
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debenture loan with such a security was undoubtedly high. The 
Corporation joyfully assented, the Government concurred, and Mr. 
Gabrielli, having arranged an interim advance from the Bank of 
Australasia, promptly carried the debentures to London, and placed 
them on the Stock Exchange, at a substantial premium for his own 
reward. His assumed connection with the Rothschilds was never 
verified, and the £25,000 he was reputed to have cleared by the 
operation was probably the reward of his own astuteness. 

This was the first attempt of Victoria to tap the British money 
market by direct borrowing, for the Government, though its finances 
were in great confusion, had a continuously growing revenue, until 
some years later, when the outlay for railway construction began 
to outrun it, and the example of the Corporation was then followed. 

The net revenue of the colony, which in 1851 was only £380,000, 
was largely augmented in the following year by the surrender to 
the local administration of the gold fund, and the unappropriated 
moiety of the land sales fund, hitherto reserved to the Crown. In 
the three years under review the figures were—for 1852, £1,634,000, 
for 1853, £3,235,000, and for 1854, £3,088,000. The expenditure, 
however, mounted up with startling rapidity. It was under a 
million in 1852, but sprang up next year to £3,216,000, and in 
1854 to £4,186,000. The chief items of this large increase were 
in the Public Works Department, the outlay for 1852 being only 
‘about £130,000, while the expenditure of the two following years 
reached the enormous total of £3,000,000. The next largest increase 
was in the Police and Penal Departments, where the cost rose 
from £100,000 in 1852 to an average of £600,000 for each of the 
two succeeding years. 

When Sir Charles Hotham arrived in June, 1854, he was con- 
fronted with a prospective deficiency for that year of over a million 
sterling, and he found estimates for the following year submitted 
to the Council contemplating a further expenditure of £1,800,000 
on public works. He had been warned before leaving England, 
by the Secretary of State for the Colonies, that unless he exerted 
his influence to adjust expenditure to income, something resembling 
national ruin was in sight. The Governor lost no time in making 
an attempt to comply with this unpopular duty, but before submit- 
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ting his views to the Council, he determined to secure the best advice 
obtainable on the position from specialists in finance. The state- 
ments submitted by the Audit Office, though sufficiently startling, 
were inconclusive and occasionally unintelligible. To evolve a 
lucid balance-sheet out of the financial chaos, to detect suspected 
malversation, and to devise measures for a more effectual control 
of the public funds, Sir Charles appointed Mr. W. Hamilton Hart, 
an ex-superintendent of the Bank of Australasia, Mr. D. C. 
McArthur, the Melbourne manager of that bank, and Mr. Edward 
Grimes, the Auditor-General, as a special Committee of Finance 
and eagerly awaited their report. It was not only that the expen- 
diture was extravagant; a large portion of it was practically uncon- 
trolled. A most injudicious system of advances to the various 
departments, under the title of ‘‘imprests,” introduced by Mr. 
Childers while in charge of the Audit Office, left huge sums of 
money at the disposal of officers for indefinite periods, on the 
understanding that vouchers for its disbursement would be forth- 
coming when the annual accounts were made up. 

But there was no strong hand at the Treasury to resist the clamor- 
ous demands of departmental officials, and a dozen good reasons were 
always forthcoming why accounts could not “just then”’ be closed 
to a point. Hence fresh advances were made without insisting on 
an adjustment of the last, and by the time the Committee of Finance 
had got a grip of the situation they found that no less a sum than 
£1,680,000 of the public funds was represented by unadjusted 
entries between the Treasury, the departments and the creditors of 
the Government. Without waiting to complete their report the 
Committee promptly denounced the ‘‘imprest” system, and urged 
its immediate abolition. The value of the advice was demonstrated 
by the fact that after the line was drawn, and liquidation commenced 
in earnest, a sum exceeding £280,000 was found to have absolutely 
disappeared, and the most prolonged efforts of the Audit Office and 
special committees of the Legislature failed utterly to account for it. 

The determined attitude of Sir Chas. Hotham in his insistence 
upon seemly order in dealing with the public funds, and his objection 
to revenue being recklessly anticipated, roused a bitter feeling of 
hostility towards him amongst that section of the official and trading 
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classes who had benefited, either by indifference or actual fraud, 
from the prevailing peculation. The most spiteful stories and 
mendacious paragraphs were circulated about his ‘‘ paltry retrench- 
ments ”. He was accused of starving the development of the 
country ; of parsimony in which he spared himself; was offensively 
reminded of his large salary of £15,000 a year, and directly charged 
with the scandalous waste of some £43,000 which had been foolishly 
expended in altering and furnishing a leasehold house at Toorak 
for his occupation. The fact that nearly all the outlay was incurred 
before his arrival, and that he innocently brought out his own 
furniture from England, was ignored in the venomous desire of his 
many enemies to have him in the pillory. He was not by any 
means the fittest man for the position he occupied. Neither by 
training, experience nor temperament was his course made easy for 
him, and he had everything to learn about the aims and aspirations 
and the strong passions of the mixed population that had so recently 
overrun the land. Numerous as were the mistakes he made in his 
short colonial career of eighteen months, he was always sound on 
the question of finance. Much of the abuse heaped upon him arose 
out of his determined opposition to corruption and nepotism, and 
emanated mainly from those whose irregular practices he had 
stopped. It must have been some consolation to him, in all his 
troubles, to know that he had carried out the behests of his Imperial 
employers, and that before his untimely death he had restored the 
Treasury to a fair condition of equipoise, and had confided its future 
to more conservative and capable hands. 

But out of these tangled episodes of financial trouble and hap- 
hazard control, these three years of turmoil that utterly broke down 
one Governor and hastened the death of a second, the expenditure, 
if extravagant, was far from being all wasteful. The country was 
opened up by substantial though over-costly roads; municipal 
institutions were established, and liberally endowed ; and the city 
of Melbourne emerged from its rutty, dirty obscurity into the 
condition of a well-paved, fairly lighted and convenient metropolis. 
A beginning was made of substantial wharfage along the river. In 
November, 1853, Mr. Latrobe inaugurated the works for providing 
the city with a supply of pure water from a reservoir in the Plenty 
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Ranges, a debenture loan having been authorised to cover the 
estimated cost of £600,000. Private enterprise constructed the 
first Victorian railway, from the city to the port, and the extortions 
of the lightermen and wharfingers were checked. By an Act of 
Council passed in January, 1853, the Melbourne and Hobson’s 
Bay Railway Company was endowed with the land required for 
the track, and on the 12th of September, 1854, the line was opened 
for traffic, The energy displayed in this undertaking, and the 
prospects of large profits, stimulated other enterprises with private 
capital. Acts were obtained authorising the construction of a line 
from Geelong to Melbourne, and one to Mount Alexander and the 
river Murray. The former was completed some years later, in a 
very slipshod condition, and in the absence of dividends the pro- 
moters were very glad to sell it to the Government, when the 
policy of State-owned railways had been determined on. The 
latter hardly got beyond the prospectus stage when it was brought 
to a standstill by financial difficulties. 

And while much was thus being done to promote industrial and 
commercial development, the worried Executive, mainly on the in- 
stigation of Mr. Latrobe, was responsive to the claims of intellect. 
During the three years under review, a quarter of a million sterling 
was disbursed in promoting education under the auspices of denomi- 
national and national school boards, these rival systems having be- 
tween them over 200 schools and some 15,000 pupils by the end of 
1854. The glowing future prompted higher aims than mere primary 
education. Sydney had established a university, and endowed it 
with £5,000 a year. Surely Melbourne must do as well, or pro- 
bably better. In November, 1852, Mr. Latrobe, by message to the 
Council, commended such a course, and in January, 1853, the Act 
of Incorporation of the Melbourne University was passed, and the 
Lieutenant-Governor granted forty acres of valuable land for its 
buildings on the northern boundary of the city. This handsome 
endowment was later on increased to seventy-five acres for the 
erection of affiliated colleges by the leading denominations. The 
Council voted £30,000 for buildings and the liberal endowment of 
£9,000 per annum towards its maintenance. The Creative Bill was 


carried through the Council by Mr. Childers, who in after years ad- 
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vanced claims to be regarded as the founder of the university in 
virtue of his performance of an official act as a member of the 
Executive. Now that all the prime movers have passed away, it 
is impossible to say definitely if any one individual is entitled to 
make such a claim. Apart from the fact that the initial impulse 
was given by the earlier movement in Sydney, the evidence points 
to Mr. Latrobe as the first to publicly move in the matter, though 
doubtless his action was the outcome of conferences with Barry, 
Stawell and Childers. In any case, when once the legislative enact- 
ments were completed, it was Redmond Barry who threw himself 
heart and soul into the furtherance of the object. It is some 
indication of the preliminary part he took in the foundation that 
Mr. Latrobe appointed him the first Chancellor, an office which he 
held continuously for twenty-six years, with credit and dignity to 
himself and with undoubted benefit to the university. 

Largely due also to the active influence of Redmond Barry was 
the simultaneous foundation of the Melbourne Public Library, for 
which the Council voted £10,000 towards the erection of a building 
and £3,000 for a commencement in the purchase of books. It took 
some eighteen months to get all the preliminaries of starting such 
important institutions completed, and in the interim Mr. Latrobe 
left the colony. His successor, Sir Charles Hotham, had the 
honour of laying the foundation stones of both buildings on the 
same day, the 3rd of July, 1854, and they have both grown with 
the progress of the colony into a position which justifies the pro- 
phetic and laudatory speeches that marked the ceremony, and the 
generous expenditure which has ever continued to be voted for their 
support. 

Two episodes which belong to the annals of these years, though 
not connected with the financial and commercial troubles, may be 
here conveniently referred to: The departure of the Lieutenant- 
Governor on the 5th of May, 1854, after fifteen years of arduous 
and somewhat thankless service, and the arrival some six weeks 
later of his successor, of whom great things were confidently pre- 
dicted. The striking era of change through which the colony was 
passing was accentuated in the eyes of the old pioneer settlers by 
the departure of the Governor under whom they had grown up, 
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and though the mass of the population was carelessly indifferent, 
the overgrown official staff experienced a flutter of anxiety lest the 
new man should lay a sterner hand upon them. 

Mr. Latrobe’s reception by the handful of people who occupied 
Port Phillip when he took charge as superintendent has been de- 
scribed. For at least ten years thereafter, despite a certain con- 
stitutional timidity that made him averse to change, combined with 
an honest doubt of the capacity of the people to rule themselves, 
he gained the confidence and regard of the solid and enterprising 
class, who were the real builders of the community. The animosity 
displayed towards him by writers like Thomas McCombie and David 
Blair found its expression mainly through the City Corporation, and 
the press organs that espoused its cause. Its origin was, as is very 
commonly the case, the refusal of financial assistance, and a natural 
unwillingness on the part of Mr. Latrobe to be drawn into an atti- 
tude of hostility to his superior officer in Sydney. The expression of 
ill feeling was essentially metropolitan, for throughout the country, 
before the gold era, Mr. Latrobe always retained the confidence 
of the settlers, 

The last four years of his administration certainly proved too 
much for him. The people whose progress he had watched, whose 
affairs were known to him for years, and who had learned to esteem 
him highly, were swamped and obliterated by the inrush of thou- 
sands of adventurers, who swarmed over the hitherto peaceful and 
prosperous land, in search of its hidden treasures. Separation, too, 
had brought greater responsibilities, and had removed one prop on 
which, it must be admitted, he was prone to lean. After 1851 
matters were no longer to be settled by his personal decision. There 
was an Executive to be brought into line: there was a Council to 
wrangle over its recommendations. There was a tendency on the 
part of that Council to ignore statutory obligations to the Crown, 
and a tendency to hold the Governor responsible for predicted 
disasters if those obligations were enforced. When he stood up for 
the Crown, he found himself threatened with a refusal of supplies, 
and when he made desperate efforts to keep together, at any cost, a 
staff for administering the Government, he was denounced alike for 


extravagance and incapacity. Nearly all the criticism was of the 
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destructive order, it is so easy to find fault, and out of the hundreds 
of columns of journalistic nagging which he had to endure it would 
be scarcely possible to pick out any really practical suggestions of 
beneficial reform. 

The somewhat irritable reply in which the Duke of Newcastle 
acknowledged Mr. Latrobe’s exhaustive despatch on the claims of 
the squatters discouraged him more than the local personal attacks. 
He sent home his resignation and tacitly acknowledged his inability 
to cope with his harassing surroundings. It was not promptly 
dealt with, for the British Cabinet had its hands very full with the 
impending war with Russia. Months passed by without any an- 
nouncement of a successor, and in daily expectation of relief Mr. 
Latrobe ventured to anticipate his departure by sending his wife and 
family to England hoping to follow them before the end of the 
year. But the early months of 1854 found him still in harness, and 
before he could arrange for his departure the sad news reached him 
of the death of his wife soon after her arrival in England. The 
blow was severe, for he was a man who had ever found his chief 
joys in the domestic circle. The stress of the last few years had 
aged him greatly, and though only fifty-three he felt that his life’s 
work was done. When he embarked on board the Golden Age, 
a huge American paddle steamer, for his homeward voyage, he had 
received many addresses of condolence with his great sorrow, and 
expressions of regard and esteem for himself. 

Mr. Latrobe took charge of Port Phillip with a population of 
5,000 ; he left it with 300,000 inhabitants. But to two-thirds of 
them he was practically unknown, and the new-comers, who 
clamoured for social and political liberties which he was powerless 
to give them, mostly took their opinion of him from the Argus, 
which posed as the people’s friend and advocate. He passed 
quietly and sadly out of the busy annals of Victoria into an 
honourable retirement, and died in London in 1875. 

For six or seven weeks Mr. Foster, the Colonial Secretary, held 
the reins of government, until the arrival of Sir Charles Hotham, 
K.C.B., on the 21st of June. His advent was hailed with boisterous 
delight as the harbinger of that cruelly delayed New Constitution 
which was to cure all grievances. True, he would have to administer 
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affairs on the same basis as Mr. Latrobe had done until that Con- 
stitution had been formally proclaimed, but it was assumed that he 
would be influenced by its principles, and might give anticipatory 
effect to some of the most liberal aims. It was determined to give 
him a reception in conformity with these great expectations. In 
the absence of telegraphic communication, even with Port Phillip 
Heads, the unexpectedly early arrival of the Queen of the South in 
Hobson’s Bay took the citizens by surprise. A party of officials, 
headed by the Mayor, boarded the steamer and asked His Excellency 
to delay his landing until next morning, in order that the jubilant 
arrangement might be duly announced to the people. On the 
following day when he stepped upon the newly erected pier at 
Sandridge he found his path embowered with greenery, radiant 
with flags of all nations and lined with an imposing display of 
military, flanked by a cheering multitude of spectators. With 
salvoes of artillery and the plaudits of the crowd he was escorted 
to Prince’s Bridge, where he received the welcome of the corpora- 
tion under a triumphal arch bearing the inscription ‘ Victoria 
welcomes Victoria’s choice,” and to the Government offices, where 
he was officially installed and took the oaths of office as Governor 
of the colony. 

A week later he held his first levee, on the third anniversary 
of separation. It was thronged with representatives from all parts 
of the colony, and the welcome appeared most cordial. A few 
weeks were passed in efforts to master some of the pressing 
questions of finance already alluded to, and then he set out on 
a country tour. He was féted and banqueted at Geelong, Ballaarat, 
Maryborough, Castlemaine and Bendigo, meeting everywhere with 
a tumultuously enthusiastic reception. At some places the horses 
were taken from his carriage, and replaced by a score or so of 
stalwart diggers. Elated by the display of such hilarious rejoicings, 
he was inexperienced enough to receive them as demonstrations of 
personal regard. His isolated life on the quarter-deck had left him 
ignorant of the fickleness of popular ovations, and he failed to see 
that the animating spirit was a lively sense of favours to come. 
The natural reticence of a somewhat cold and haughty disposition 
was conquered by the apparent warmth of feeling displayed, and 
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he responded in language that, to say the least, was injudicious. 
His speeches at these banquets were ultra-democratic. He lauded 
the wisdom of their representatives in framing a Constitution so 
liberal and comprehensive, that it not only reflected credit on the 
people who elected them, but exacted admiration from eminent 
statesmen at home. He believed with his audience that all power 
sprang from the people; he intended to recognise that principle in 
his administration, and was satisfied that no Government could be 
happily conducted without the fullest and freest communication 
with the people. 

Talk of this kind, if couched in the prophetic strain, might have 
been excusable, but it was utterly foolish and injurious when 
addressed to masses of men who had not yet got the franchise, 
who were smarting under a sense of wrong at being unrepresented, 
and of whom a large number had been for many months flagrantly 
defying the Government, and simmering in the incipient stages of 
rebellion. Within a month after his return to town Sir Charles had 
got back to the quarter-deck disciplinarian. The people no longer 
filled the whole space. The military and the police had to be 
invoked to keep them in the place accorded to them by official 
regulations. The three months of thoughtless cheering that had 
followed the Governor’s arrival lapsed into a period of depression 
and anxiety, when he found himself thwarted by his Executive, 
shunned by the well-to-do classes, hated by the miners, lampooned 
unmercifully by the press, and, save in his own house, literally 
“ found none so poor to do him reverence’’. How this was brought 
about the annals of the goldfields will show. 





APPENDIX I. 


Ow1ne to the circuinstances surrounding its settlement, the original sale 
of allotments in the City of Melbourne has an attractive interest for 
Victorian colonists. Lists of the purchasers from the Crown have been 
preserved in the local archives, and have acquired an importance somewhat 
akin to that with which the passenger roll of the Mayflower is regarded in 
Massachusetts. 

To avoid encumbering the text of Chapter IX. with excess of detail, 
the results of the two sales in 1837 are here recorded, together with the 
names and domicile of the purchasers. 

The accompanying plan does not take in the whole city, but only the 
central area, covering all the allotments offered. Each block contains an 
area of ten acres, subdivided into twenty allotments. A right of way thirty- 
three feet wide, running from east to west through each block, reduced 
the size of the allotments slightly below the half-acre. These rights of 
ways, originally intended as a means of access to the rear of the premises 
facing the main street, have by pressure of population become important 
thoroughfares. That known as Little Flinders Street has now some of 
the finest warehouses in Melbourne on its frontage. It will be seen from 
the plan that the four corner lots of each block were nearly rectangular 
and extended only half the depth ; the others with sixty-six feet frontage 
were carried the full depth to the narrow street in the rear. 

The numbers of the allotments commenced on each block at the south- 
west corner proceeding eastward, then returning westward along the 
northern frontage. 

The blocks sold on the Ist of June, 1837, are tinted red—those in 
November blue. 
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DETAILS OF SALE OF THE ist OF JUNE, 1837. 





2 1 J. P. Fawkner. Melbourne. £32 
39 2 ” 9 25 
- 3 John Moss. i. 27 
as 4 Arthur Willis. Sydney. 27 
” 5 Josh. Sutherland. Melbourne. 25 
- 6 Lachlan McAlister. Sydney. 26 
” 7 M1. Connolly. P 29 
» 8 John Batman. Melbourne. 75 
X 9 Wiliam Harper. z 35 
m 10 J. F. Strachan. Geelong. 40 
3 11 John Batman. Melbourne. 60 
5 12 James Smith. ne 33 
7 13 i i 40 
” 14 David Fisher. Geelong. 42 
9 15 Skene Craig. Melbourne. 33 
X 16 Wilson & Eyre. a 26 
39 17 9? 9 31 
a 18 J. H. Wedge. n 50 
1 19 Thomas Browne. T 41 
7 20 J. H. Wedge. "i 42 
4 1 G. Cooper. n 40 
x 2 Michael Carr. n 34 
F 3 John Mills. a 35 
S 4 Thomas Grove. n 29 
a 5 Thomas Field. <5 32 
9 6 Lach. McAlister. Sydney. 35 
1 T 19 ” 35 
” 8 Alex. Thomson. Geelong. 46 
a 9 L. McAlister. Sydney. 35 
7 10 George Coulstock. Melbourne. 31 
9 11 9 ” 40 
‘4 12 Joseph Howson. i 29 
5 13 Thomas Hood. 3 20 
7 14 Thomas Napier. T 20 
A 15 Wiliam Sharp. 5s 21 
n 16 Michael Pender. Fe 19 
T 17 John Batman. j 23 
s 18 A. Willis. Sydney. 42 
3 19 William Ryrie. Melbourne. 30 
33 20 M1. Carr. z 48 
12 1 Jas. Ross. n 32 
5 2 Henry Batman. 18 
í 3 Gilbt. Marshall. i 18 
a 4 Wm. Synnot. A 19 
es 5 G. Scarborough. F 18 
m 6 Henry Howey. ‘i 20 
99 7 99 99 29 
99 8 99 9 45 
9 9 99 99 46 
n 10 Chas. Swanston. Hobart Town. 30 
$ 11 Barry Cotter. Melbourne. 30 
k 12 Henry Allan. A 22 
13 James Hill, 9 | 20 | 
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DETAILS OF SALE OF THE 1sr OF JUNE, 1837—continued. 


Block.| Allotment. Purchaser. Price. 
12 14 Jas. McDonnell. Melbourne. £20 
ds 15 Thos. Walker. a 19 
a 16 J. P. Fawkner. s 20 
T 17 Joseph Moore. F 20 
s 18 John Roach. 5 28 
99 19 9 ” 28 
4 20 John Gardiner. a 22 
13 1 E. W. Umphleby. a 61 
a 2 Thomas Coombs. 5 28 
“ 3 John Wood. = 28 
= 4 Hugh McLean. j 30 
a 5 J. J. Peers. k 23 
A 6 Rt. Fleming. 3 23 
ss 7 Thos. Browne. + 23 
” 8 29 ” 41 
9 John Highett. 3 42 
bs 10 Rt. Hoddle. ao 24 
” 11 E ” 30 
mi 12 John Hughes. T 21 
z 13 Hor. Cooper. * 20 
“A 14 Wm. Evans. Ki 21 
P 15 Dd. Guillam. x 23 
A 16 Jas. Smith. ii 23 
1 17 ” 9 26 
18 Thos. Browne. y 40 
” 19 29 ” 41 
3 20 J. H. Vaughan. 4 46 
14 1 Wilson & Eyre. n 95 
» 2 George Smith. X 46 
ft 3 G, Robson. n 43 
` 4 Geo. Lilly. Pe 42 
“ 5 C. H. Ebden. a 41 
” 6 ” E) 45 
9 T 19 ”? 50 
m 8 Forfeited. 

E 9 Jas. Connell. ke 69 
a 10 Thomas Davis Weatherly. ae 55 
a 11 Geo. Mercer. 5 70 
k 12 Henry Smyth. n 35 
K 13 W. Hutton Smyth. si 36 
3 14 J. P. Fawkner. % 40 
m 15 Thos. Walker. A 39 
9 16 E ” 36 
9 17 ”? +B) 41 
e 18 Chas. Wedge. F 67 

i; 19 J. F. Strachan. m 50 

E 20 Geo. Reid. r 36 
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MELBOURNE LOTS, lst NOVEMBER, 1837. 





Block.| Allotment. Purchaser. Price. 
F. Rt. D'Arcy. Melbourne. £13 
29 93 10 
Robert Saunders Webb. 5 7 
f ` $ 62 
” 9 78 
John Sutherland. a 10 
John Hodgson. S 90 
Wm. Powell. k. 17 
W. F. A. Rucker. E 91 
J. P. Fawkner. -A 10 
Daniel McArthur. m 41 
J. Sleith Hill. be 36 
A. Lingham. T 40 
J. V. Thompson. . 40 
S. J. Browne. _ 40 
W. Roadknight. Geelong. 41 
John Hodgson. Melbourne. 65 
John Batman. - 100 
Thomas Winter. `" 73 
John Batman. “A 59 
33 99 ` 60 
John McNall. x 44 
99 99 37 
Mich. Carr. is 40 
John Gunn. ‘3 35 
John Hodgson. j = 
p] 99 
W. T. Mollison. 4 50 
J. Browne. m 40 
A. Sutherland. 35 42 
Chs. Hutton. 99 65 
33 29 50 
Emile Dubois. a 57 
33 99 61 
S. J. Browne. A 62 
Forfeited. 99 50 
Forfeited. 9 54 
Thos. Learmonth. 5 70 
Jas. Simpson. ” 40 
Chas. Scott. $ 38 
Chas. Howard. hs 41 
Henry Elmes. 
Joseph S. Pollock. 2 38 
Patk. Cussen. 93 39 
Chas. Hutton. Tae 57 
S. J. Browne. X 46 
9 m 46 
Jobn McNall. 99 36 
Jas. Douglas. ” 39 
John Cronin. 99 38 
Geo. Lilly. Ry 40 





Jos. Solomon, n i 39 
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MELBOURNE LOTS, lst NOVEMBER, 1837—continued. 


Block.| Allotment. Purchaser. Price. 
20 8 John Mills. Melbourne. £50 
a 9 Geo. Hitchcock. n 40 
s 10 J. D. Weatherly. es 38 
a 11 J. Wilson and J. Shaw. m 40 
he 12 Robt. Robson. 5 38 
4 13 John Hyland. Š 30 
k- 14 Langhorne. a 36 
i 15 Alfred Langhorne. x 37 
a 16 G. Tobin. m 32 
$ 17 Jas. Sutherland. - 37 
5 18 Thos. Roadknight. * 36 
a 19 Mary Hill. - 40 
e: 20 Joseph Aberline. J 39 
21 2 Jane Stephens. R 36 
_ 3 Thomas Watt. ‘3 36 
Y 4 J. Batman. 3 36 
E) 5 ry 9 37 
s 6 P. Murphy. is 35 
2 T John Homer. i 30 
k- 8 Chas. Swanston. "i 40 

x 9 Chas. Driver. a 36 ` 
a 10 James Clow. 3 45 
9 11 ” ” 45 
99 12 9 ” 35 
” 13 99 ” 37 
A 14 E. Jas. Newton. j 35 
: 15 Andrew Haig. 3 81 
a 16 Francis Nodin. » 34 
4 17 Mich. Carr. a 33 
a 18 Chas. Wentworth. 5 37 
19 Chas. Driver. m 35 


The average price per Melbourne half-acre at first sale was £35 ; at 
the second £42. 
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DISCOVERY OF GIPPS LAND. 
(See p. 320.) 


My attention has been directed to the report of a journey made from 
Sydney towards Western Port, by way of the Moneroo Downs and the 
South of the Australian Alps in 1835, by Mr. George M‘Killop and party. 
They crossed the Snowy River three times and passed through a country 
watered by numerous rivers. Mr. M‘Killop ascended a range about thirty 
or thirty-five miles from the sea, but planned a settlement near Lake 
Omeo. His discovery was noticed in Sydney and Hobart newspapers at 
the time, and a brief account of the journey, with a rough sketch map, 
appeared in the Journal of Agriculture, Edinburgh, 1836. 
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Cabinet Edition. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Illustrated Edition, With 5 Photo- 
gravure Plates and 16 other Illustra- 
tions. Large Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 6s. net. 


‘ Silver Library’ Edition. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE CounciL OF TRENT. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
SHORT STUDIES ON GREAT SUBJECTS. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. 24s. 
‘ Silver Library’ Edition. 4 vols. Crown 
8vo., 35- 6d. each. 
CÆSAR: a Sketch. Cr. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
YAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. Edited by 
P. S. ALLEN, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


| Gardiner (SAMUEL Rawson, D.C.L., 
LED). 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from the Ac- 
cession of James I. to the Outbreak of the 
Civil War, 1603-1642. With 7 Maps. 
1o vols. Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF THE GREAT CIVIL 
WaR, 1642-1649. With 54 Maps and 
Plans. 4 vols. Cr. 8vo., 5s. net each. 


A HISTORY OF THE COMMONWEALTH 
AND THE PROTECTORATE. 1649-1056. 
4vols. Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 










With 65 Maps in 
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Gardiner (SamueL Rawson, D.C.L., 
LL.D.)—continued, 


THE STUDENT'S History OF ENG- 
LAND. With 378 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., gilt top, 12s. 

Also tn Three Volumes, price 4s. each. 


WHAT GUNPOWDER PLor WAS. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


CROMWELL’S PLACE IN HISTORY. 
Founded on Six Lectures delivered in the 
University of Oxford. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


OLIVER CROMWELL. With Frontis- 
piece. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


German Emperor’s (The) 
Speeches: being a Selection from 
the Speeches, Edicts, Letters and Telegrams 
of the Emperor William II. Translated by 
Louis ELKIND, M.D. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


German Empire (The) of To-day: 
Outlines of its Formation and Development. 
By ‘VERITAS’. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


Graham.—fomayn ÁFRICA: an Out- 
line of the History of the Roman Occupa- 
tion of North Africa, based chiefly upon 
Inscriptions and Monumental Remains in 
that Country. By ALEXANDER GRAHAM, 
F.S.A., F.R.I.B.A. With 30 reproductions 
of Original Drawings by the Author, and 
2 Maps. 8vo., 16s. net. 


Greville.—A JOURNAL OF THE REIGNS 
OF KING GEORGE IV., KING WILLIAM IV., 
AND QUEEN VICTORIA. By CHARLES C. F. 
GREVILLE, formerly Clerk of the Council. 
8 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


GrossS.— THE Sources AND LITERA- 
TURE OF ENGLISH HISTORY, FROM THE 
EARLIEST TIMES TO ABOUT 1485. By 
CHARLES Gross, Ph.D. 8vo., 18s. net. 


Hamilton.—Avsroricat RECORD OF 
THE 14TH (KING'S) Hussars, from A.D. 1715 
to A.D. 1900. By Colonel HENRY BLACK- 
BURNE HAMILTON, M.A., Christ Church, 
Oxford; late Commanding the Regiment. 
With 15 Coloured Plates, 35 Portraits, etc., 
in Photogravure, and 10 Maps and Plans. 
Crown 4to., gilt edges, 42s. net. 


Hart.— ACTUAL GOVERNMENT, AS 
APPLIED UNDER AMERICAN CONDITIONS. 
By ALBERT BUSHNELL Hart, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of History in Harvard University. 
With 17 Maps and Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 
7s. Od. net. 


HARVARD HISTORICAL STUDIES. 


THE SUPPRESSION OF THE AFRICAN 
SLAVE TRADE TO THE UNITED STATES OF 
AMERICA, 1638-1870. By W. E. B. Du 
Bois, Ph.D  8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE CONTEST OVER THE RATIFICATON 
OF THE FEDERAL CONSTITUTION IN MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. By S. B. HARDING,A.M. 8vo.,6s. 


A CRITICAL STUDY OF NULLIFICATION 


IN SOUTH CAROLINA. By D. F. Houston, 
A.M. 8vo., 6s. 


NOMINATIONS FOR ELECTIVE OFFICE 
IN THE UNITED STATES. By FREDERICK 
W. DALLINGER, A.M. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


A BIBLIOGRAPHY OF BRITISH MUNI- 
CIPAL HISTORY, INCLUDING GILDS AND 
PARLIAMENTARY REPRESENTATION. By 
CHARLES Gross, Ph.D. 8vo., 12s. 


THE LIBERTY AND FREE SOIL PARTIES 


IN THE NORTH WEST. By THEODORE C. 
SMITH, Ph.D. 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE PROVINCIAL GOVERNOR IN THE 
ENGLISH COLONIES OF NORTH AMERICA, 
By Evarts BouTELL GREENE. 8vo., 75s. 6d. 


THE COUNTY PALATINE OF DURHAM: 
a Study in Constitutional History. By GAIL- 
LARD THOMAS LAPSLEY, Ph.D. 8vo., tos. 6d. ` 


THE ANGLICAN EPISCOPATE AND THE 
AMERICAN COLONIES. By ARTHUR LYON 
Cross, Ph.D., Instructor in History in the 
University of Michigan. 8vo., Ios. 6d, 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE AMERI- 
CAN REVOLUTIONARY ARMY. By Louis 
Cuinton Hatcu, Ph.D. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Hill. — THREE FRENCHMEN IN BEN- 
GAL; or, The Commercial Ruin of the 
French Settlements in 1757. By S. C. 
HILL, B.A., B.Sc., Officer in charge of the 
Records of the Government of India. With 
4 Maps. 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


Historic Towns.—Edited by E. A. 
FREEMAN, D.C.L.,and Rev. WILLIAM HUNT, 
M.A. With Maps and Plans. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. each. 

Bristol. By Rev. W. Hunt. 

Carlisle. By Mandell 
Creighton, D.D. 


Cinque Ports. 
tagu Burrows. 


Colchester. By Rev. E.L., 
Cutts, 


Oxford. 
Boase. 


Winchester. By G. W. 
Kitchin, D.D. 

York. By Rev. James 
Raine. 

New York. By Theodore 

Exeter. By E. A. Freeman.! Roosevelt. 


London. By Rev. W. J. | Boston (U.S.) By Henry 
Loftie. Cabot Lodge. 


By Rev. C. W. 


By Mon- 
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Hunter (Sir WiLLiam WILson). 


A HISTORY OF BRITISH ÍNDIA. 
Vol. I.—Introductory to the Overthrow 
of the English in the Spice Archipelago, 
1623. With 4 Maps. 8vo., 18s. Vol. 
II.—To the Union of the Old and New 
Companies under the Earl of Godolphin’s 
Award, 1708. 8vo., 16s. 


THE INDIA OF THE QUEEN, and 
other Essays. Edited by Lady HUNTER. 
With an Introduction by FRANCIS HENRY 
SKRINE, Indian Civil Service (Retired). 
8vo., gs. net. 


Ingram.— 4 CRITICAL EXAMINA- 
TION OF IRISH History. From the Eliza- 
bethan Conquest to the Legislative Union 
of 1800. By T. DUNBAR INGRAM, LL.D. 
2 vols. 8vo., 6s. net. 


Joyce (P. W.) 


A SHORT HISTORY OF IRELAND, 
from the Earliest Times to 1603. Crown 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


A Sociait HISTORY OF ANCIENT 
IRELAND: Treating of the Government, 
Military System and Law; Religion, 
Learning and Art; Trades, Industries 
and Commerce; Manners, Customs and 
Domestic Life of the Ancient Irish People. 
With 361 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., 
21s. net. 


Kaye and Malleson.—As7ory or 
THE INDIAN MUTINY, 1857-1858. By Sir 
Jonn W. Kaye and Colonel G. B. MALLE- 
son. With Analytical Index and Maps and 
Plans. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


Lang (ANDREW). 


THE MYSTERY OF MARY STUART. 
With Photogravure Plate and 15 other 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


JAMES THE SIXTH AND THE GOWRIE 
MYSTERY. With Gowrie’s Coat of Arms 
in colour, 2 Photogravure Portraits and 
other Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


PRINCE CHARLES EDWARD STUART, 


THE YOUNG CHEVALIER. With Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


THE VALETS TRAGEDY, AND OTHER | Lynch.— THE WAR OF THE CIVILI- 


STUDIES IN SECRET HISTORY. 
3 Illustrations. 


With 
8vo., 12s. 6d. net. | 


Laurie.—AvsroricaL SURVEY OF | 
PRE-CHRISTIAN EpDucaTion. By S. S. 
LAURIE, A.M., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


I o 


Lecky (W1LL1amM EDWARD HARTPOLE) 


HISTORY OF ENGLAND IN THE EIGHT- 
EENTH CENTURY. 


Library Edition. 8 vols. 8vo. Vols. I. 
and II., 1700-1760, 36s.; Vols. III. and 
IV., 1760-1784, 36s.; Vols. V. and VI., 
1784-1793, 36s.; Vols. VII. and VIII., 
1793-1800, 36s. 


Cabinet Edition. ENGLAND. 7 vols. Crown 
8vo., 5s. net each. IRELAND. 5 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 


LEADERS OF PUBLIC OPINION IN 
IRELAND: FLOOD—GRATTAN—O’CoON- 
NELL. 2 vols. 8vo., 25s. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., Ios. net. 


A Survey OF ENGLISH ETHICS: 
Being the First Chapter of the ‘ History 
of European Morals’. Edited, with 
Introduction and Notes, by W. A. Hirst. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLU- 
ENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM IN 
EUROPE. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., ros. net. 


DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 
Library Edition. 2vols. 8vo., 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., tos. net. 


Lieven. — LETTERS OF DOROTHEA, 
PRINCESS LIEVEN, DURING HER RESIDENCE 
IN LONDON, 1812-1834. Edited by LIONEL 
G. Rogsınson. With 2 Photogravure Por- 
traits. 8vo., 14s. net. 


Lowell.. GOVERNMENTS AND PAR- 
TIES IN CONTINENTAL EUROPE. By A. 
LAWRENCE LOWELL. 2 vols. 8vo., 2Is. 


Lumsden’s Horse, Records of.— 
Edited by H. H. S. Pearse. With a Map, 
and numerous Portraits and Illustrations in 
the Text. 4to., 21s. net. 


SATIONS : BEING A RECORD OF ‘A FOREIGN 
DEVIL'S’ EXPERIENCES WITH THE ALLIES 
IN CHINA. By Georce Lyncu, Special 
Correspondent of the ‘Sphere,’ etc. With 
Portrait and 21 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 
6s. net. 
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Macaulay (Lord). Macaulay (Lord)—continued. 

THE LIFE AND Works oF LORD| Essays, whichmay behad separately, 
MACAULAY. w sewed, 6d. each; cloth, 1s. each. 
‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 10 vols. 8vo.,6s.each. | Addison and Walpole. Bidderick.tie Great 
Vols. I.-IV. HISTORY oF ENGLAND. Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson. | Ranke and Gladstone. 


Vols. V.-VII. Essays, BIOGRAPHIES, | Hallam’s Constitutional | Lord Bacon. 


History. Lord Clive 
INDIAN PENAL CODE, CONTRIBUTIONS Warran Hastag: Bed Bywon, | ånd THe 
TO KNIGHT'S ‘QUARTERLY MAGAZINE’. | The Earl of Chatham (Two| Comic Dramatists of 
Vol. VIII. SPEECHES, LAYS OF ANCIENT | Essays). the Restoration. 


ROME, MISCELLANEOUS POEMS. 

Vols. IX. and X. THE LIFE AND | 
LETTERS OF LORD MACAULAY. By | 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. 


POPULAR EDITION. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, 
SPEECHES AND POEMS. 
Popular Edition. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. 


ESSAYS WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, SELECTIONS FROM THE WRITINGS OF 
ETC. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. LORD AfTACAULAY. Edited, with Occa- 

History OF ENGLAND. 2Vvols. Crown sional Notes, by the Right Hon. Sir G. O. 
8v0., 55. TREVELYAN, Bart. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


MISCELLANEOUS WRITINGS, SPEECHES : 
AND Poems. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. Mackinnon (James, Ph.D.). 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF LORD THE HISTORY oF EDWARD THE 
MACAULAY. By Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, THIRD. 8vo., 18s. 
Bart. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Tin Woes. THE GROWTH AND DECLINE OF THE 


‘Albany’ Edition. With 12 Portraits. FRENCH MONARCHY. 8vo., 2Is. net. 
12 vols. Large Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. ! Mallet. —MALLET DU PAN AND THE 
Vols. I.-VI. HısTORY oF ENGLAND, FRENCH REVOLUTION. By BERNARD 
FROM THE ACCESSION OF F AMES THE MALLET. With Photogravure Portrait. 
SECOND. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


Vols. VIL-X. ESSAYS AND BIOGRAPHIES. 
Vols. XI.-XII. SPEECHES, Lays oF 
ANCIENT ROME, ETC., AND INDEX. 


May.— TuE CowsrirvrionaL Muis- 
TORY OF ENGLAND since the Accession 
of George III. 1760-1870. By Sir THOMAS 
ERSKINE May, K.C.B. (Lord Farnborough). 





Cabinet Edition. 16 vols. Post 8vo., 


£4 16s. ©- 3vols. Cr. 8vo., 18s. 

History or Enciawp From rue | Merivale (Cuartes, D.D.). 
ACCESSION OF J AMES THE SECOND. HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE 
Popular Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., 5s. EMPIRE. 8 vols. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
Student's Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., I2s. THE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: 
People’s Edition. 4 = Cr. 8vo., 16s. a Short History of the Last Century of the 
‘Albany’ Edition. With 6 Portraits. 6 Commonwealth. 12mo., 7s. 6d. 

vols. Large Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
Cabinet Edition. 8 vols. Post 8vo., 48s. GENERAL History oF Rome, from 
‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 4 vols. 8vo., 6s. the Foundation of the City to the Fall of 
each. Augustulus, B.C. 753-A.D. 476. With 5 
Library Edition. 5 vols. 8vo., £4. Maps. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


CRITICAL AND HISTORICAL ESSAYS, Montague. -- THE ELEMENTS oF 
WITH LAYS OF ANCIENT ROME, etc., in 1 | ENGLISH CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY. By 
volume. F. C. MontacuE, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Popular Edition. Crown &vo., 2s. 6d. 
‘ Silver Library’ Edition. With Portrait; Moran.—THE THEORY AYO PRac- 


and 4 Illustrations to the t Lays 74 Cr: TICE OF THE ENGLISH GOVERNMENT. By 
8vo., 3s. 6d. , Tuomas Francis Moran, Ph.D., Professor 
H E | of History and Economics in Purdue Uni- 
CRITICAL AND ISTORICAL ZSSAYS. versity, U.S. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 
Student's Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
‘Trevelyan’ Edition. 2vols. Cr. 8vo., gs. Pears.— THE DESTRUCTION OF THE 


Cabinet Edition. 4 vols. Post 8vo., 24s. GREEK EMPIRE AND THE STORY OF THE 
‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 6s. CAPTURE OF CONSTANTINOPLE BY THE 
each. TURKS. By Epwin Pears, LL.B. With 


Library Edition. 3 vols. 8vo., 36s. 3 Maps and 4 Illustrations. 8vo., 18s. net. 
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Powell 
PEASANTS RISING AND THE LOLLARDS: 
a Collection of Unpublished Documents. 
Edited by EpGAR PowELL and G. M. 
TREVELYAN. 8vo., 6s. net. 


Rankin (REGINALD). 


THE MARQUIS D ARGENSON; AND 
RICHARD THE SECOND. 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 

A SUBALTERNS LETTERS TO His 
Wire. (The Boer War.) Crown 8vo., 
3s. ôd. 


Ransome.— THE RISE oF CONSTI- 
TUTIONAL GOVERNMENT IN ENGLAND. 
By CyrIL RANSOME, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Scherger.— THE Evoturion oF Mo- 
DERN LIBERTY. By GEORGE L., SCHERGER, 
Ph.D. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Seebohm (Freprric, LL.D., F.S.A.). 


THE ENGLISH VILLAGE COMMUNITY. 
With 13 Maps and Plates. 8vo., 16s. 

TRIBAL CUSTOM IN ANGLO-SAXON 
Law: being an Essay supplemental to 
(1) ‘The English Village Community,’ 
(2) ‘The Tribal System in Wales’. 
8vo., 16s. 


Seton-Karr.—7ve CALL TO ARMs, 
1900-1901; or a Review of the Imperial 
Yeomanry Movement, and some subjects 
connected therewith. By Sir HENRY SETON- 
Karr, M.P. With a Frontispiece by R. 
CaTon-WooDvILLE. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Sheppard. — Tae Orp Rova. 
PALACE OF WHITEHALL. By EDGAR 
SHEPPARD, D.D. With 6 Photogravure 
Plates and 33 other Illustrations. Medium 
8vo., 21s. net. 


Smith.— CARTHAGE AND THE CARTH- 
AGINIANS. By R. BosworTH SMITH, M.A. 
With Maps, Plans, etc. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Stephens. — 4 HISTORY OF THE 
FRENCH REVOLUTION. By H. MORSE 
STEPHENS. 8vo. Vols. I.and II. 18s. each. 

Sternberg. — My EXPERIENCES OF 
THE Boer War. By ADALBERT COUNT 
STERNBERG. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Stubbs.— HISTORY OF THE UNIVER- 


SITY OF DUBLIN. By J. W. STUBBS. 8vo., 
12s. 6d. 
Stubbs (WituiaAm D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Oxford). 
HISTORICAL INTRODUCTIONS TO 
THE ‘ ROLLS SERIES’. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


LECTURES ON EUROPEAN HISTORY, 
1519-1648. 8vo., I2s. 6d, net. 


| 


and Trevelyan. — Tye | Sutherland.—- THe HISTORY OF Aus 


TRALIA AND NEW ZEALAND, from 1606- 
1900. By ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A, 
and GEORGE SUTHERLAND, M.A, Cip 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 

Taylor.—A STUDENTS MANUAL OF 
THE HISTORY oF INDIA. By Colonel MEa- 
pows TAYLOR, C.S.I. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Thomson.— CHINA AND THE POWERS 


a Narrative of the Outbreak of Igo00. By 
H. C. THomson. With 2 Maps and 2g) 
Illustrations. 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 


Todd. — PARLIAMENTARY coral 
MENT IN THE BRITISH COLONIES. By 
ALPHEUS Topp, LL.D. 8vo., 30s. net. 


Trevelyan.— THE American Revol 
LUTION. By Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Barty | 


Part I., 8vo., 
8vo., 21S. net. 


Trevelyan.—ĒENGLAND IN THE AG 
OF WYCLIFFE. By GEORGE MACAULAY 
TREVELYAN. 8vVO., 15S. 


Wakeman and Hassall. — Esti 
INTRODUCTORY TO THE STUDY OF ENGLISH 
CONSTITUTIONAL HisTorY. Edited b 
HENRY OFFLEY WAKEMAN, M.A., and 
ARTHUR HASSALL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 6s 


Walpole (Sir Spencer, K.C.B.). | 
HISTORY OF ENGLAND FROM TH. 
CONCLUSION OF THE GREAT WAR IN 1815 
To 1858. 6 vols. Crown 8vo., 6s. eachy 
Tuere HISTORY OF 
YEARS (1856-1881). 
1856-1870. 8vo., 24s. net. | 
Willoughby.—oziricaL THEORIES 


OF THE ANCIENT WORLD. By WESTE 
W. WILLouGHBY, Ph.D. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net 


Willson.—ZzpGER AND SWORD; OF 
The Honourable Company of Merchants 0 
England Trading to the, East Indies (1599 
1874). By BECKLES ILLSON. With 
numerous Portraits and Illustrations. % 
vols. 8vo., 2Is. net. 


Wylie (James Hamitton, M.A.). 


flistoRY OF ENGLAND UNDER 
Henry IV. 4 vols. Crown 8vo. Vol 
I., 1399-1404, 10s. 6d. Vol. II., 1405- 
1406, 15S. (out of print). Vol. III., 1407 
rg1r, 15s. Vol. IV., 1411-1413, 21s. 

THE COUNCIL OF CONSTANCE TO THE 
DEATH OF Yonn Hus. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net 


Yardley.—Wirn THE INNISKILLING 
Dracoons: the Record of a Cavalry Regi 
ment during the Boer War, 1899-1902. B 
Lieut.-Colonel J. WATKINS YARDLEY. Wit 
Map and numerous Illustrations. 8v05 
16s. net. 


13s. 6d. net. Part II., 2 volsi 
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Anstruther Thomson. — /’cu7y | Erasmus. 


By Colonel J. 
With 29 Por- 
2vols. 8vo., 


YEARS REMINISCENCES. 
ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. 
traits and other Illustrations. 
21s. net. 


Bacon.— THE LETTERS AND LIFE OF 
FRANCIS BACON, INCLUDING ALL HIS OC- 
CASIONAL Works. Edited by JAMES SPED- 
DING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 


Bagehot.—BvocrarHicaL STUDIES. 
By WALTER BAGEHOT. Crown &vo., 35. 6d. 


Bain.— AUTOBIOGRAPHY. By ALEX- 
ANDER Bain, LL.D. With 4 Portraits. 
Svo., 145. net. 


Blount. — THE MEMOIRS oF SIR 
EpwarD BtiountT, K.C.B., ETc. Edited 
by Stuart J. Reio. With 3 Photogravure 
Plates. 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 


Bowen.—Zowarp Bowen: a ME- 
MOIR. By the Rev. the Hon. W. E. BoweEn. 
With Appendices, 3 Photogravure Portraits 
and 2 other Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


Carlyle.— Zvomas CARLYLE: A His- 
tory of his Life. By James ANTHONY 


FROUDE. 
1795-1835. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 
1834-1881. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 


Colville. — DUCHESS Saran: being 
the Social History of the Times of Sarah 
Jennings, Duchess of Marlborough. Com- 
piled and arranged by one of her descend- 
ants (Mrs. ARTHUR CoLVILLE). With 
10 Photogravure Plates and 2 other Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 18s. net. 


Crozier.—M/y INNER Lire: being a | 


Chapter in Personal Evolution and Auto- 
biography. By JoHN BEATTIE CROZIER, 
LL.D. 8vo., 14s. 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF ERASMUS. 
By James ANTHONY FROUDE. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE EPISTLES OF ERASMUS, from 
his Earliest Letters to his Fifty-first Year, 
arranged in Order of Time. English 
Translations, with a Commentary. By 
FRANCIS MorGAN NICHOLS. 8vo., 18s. net. 


Faraday.—/4rapay as a Dris- 
COVERER. By JOHN TYNDALL. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

Fénelon: his Friends and his 


Enemies, 1651-1715. By E. K. SANDERS. 
With Portrait. 8vo., tos. 6d. 

Fox.— THe Earrty HISTORY OF 
CHARLES F AMES Fox. By the Right Hon. 
Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 

Froude.—My RELATIONS WITH CAR- 
LYLE. By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
Together with a Letter from the late Sir 
James STEPHEN, Bart., K.C.S.I., dated 
December, 1886.  8vo., 2s. net. 


Grey. — MEMOIR OF SIR GEORGE 
GREY, BART., G.C.B., 1799-1882. By 
MANDELL CREIGHTON, D.D., late Lord 
Bishop of London. With 3 Portraits. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


| Hamilton.—ZzF£ oF Sir WILLIAM 


HAMILTON. By R. P. GRAVES. 8vo. 3 vols. 
15s.each. ADDENDUM. 8vo., 6d. sewed. 
Harrow School Register (The), 
1801-1900. Edited by M. G. DAUGLISH. 

8vo. Ios. net. 


Havelock.—Memoirs or Sir HENRY 
HAVELOCK, K.C.B. By Joun CLARK 
MARSHMAN. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Haweis.—My Musica Lire. By the 
Rev.H.R. HAwEIs. With Portrait of Richard 
Wagner and 3 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 


Dante.—Tuvz Lire anb Works or | Higgins.— THE BERNARDS or ABING- 


DANTE ALLIGHIER! : being an Introduction 
to the Study of the ‘Divina Commedia’. 
By the Rev. J. F. Hocan, D.D. With 


Portrait. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 
Danton.—Zireé or Dayton. ‘By A. 
H. BeEesty. With Portraits. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


De Bode.— THE BARONESS DE BODE, 
1775-1803. By WILLIAM S. CHILDE-PEM- 
BERTON. With 4 Photogravure Portraits 
and other Illustrations. 8vo., gilt top, 
12s. 6d. net. 


De Vere.—Avusrerv DE VERE: a 
Memoir based on his unpublished Diaries 
and Correspondence. By WILFRID WARD. 
With 2 Portraits. 8vo. 





TON AND NETHER WINCHENDON: A Family 
History. By Mrs. Napier HIGGINS. 2 
Vols. 8vo., 21s. net. 


Hiley. — MEMORIES or HALF a 
CENTURY. By Ricuarp W. HI ey, D.D., 
Vicar of Wighill, near Tadcaster, Yorks. 
8vo., 15S. 

Hunter.— THe Lire or Sir WitLiam 
Witson HUNTER, K.C.S.1., M.A., LL.D. 
By Francis HENRY SKRINE, F.S.S. With 
6 Portraits (2 Photogravures) and 4 other 
Illustrations. 8vo., 16s. net. 

Jackson.— STONEWALL JACKSON AND 
THE AMERICAN CIVIL War. By Lieut.-Col. 
G. F. R. HENDERSON. With 2 Portraits and 
33 Maps and Plans. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., 16s. net. 
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Biography, Personal Memoirs, &c¢.—contznued. 


Romanes.— THE LIFE AnD LETTERS 
NEY TO ENGLAND IN THE YEARS 1761- OF GEORGE OHN ROMANES, M.A., LL.D., 
1762. By Count FREDERICK KIELMAN- F.R.S. Written and Edited by his WIFE, 
SEGGE. With 4 Illustrations. Crown 8vo. With Portrait and 2 Illustrations, Cr. 8vo., 
5s. net. 5s. net. 


Luther. — Zire or Lurrer. By Russell. — SWALLOWFIELD AND ITS 
JuLtivus KösrLın. With 62 Illustrations; Owners. By CoNnsTANCE LADY RUSSELL, 
and 4 Facsimilies of MSS. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d.| of Swallowfield Park. With 15 Photogravure 


Macaulay — THE LIFE AND LETTERS | Portraits and 36 other Illustrations. 4to., 
OF LORD MACAULAY. By the Right Hon. | gilt edges, 42s. net. 


Sir G. O. TREVELYAN, Bart. | Seebohm.— THEOXFORD REFORMERS 
Popular Edition. 1 vol. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. —¥ouN COLET, ERASMUS, AND THOMAS 


Student’s Edition vol. Cr. 8vo., 6s. More: a History of their Fellow-Work. 
Cabinet Edition. 2vols. Post 8vo., 12s. By FREDERIC SEEBOHM. SVO., 14S. 


‘Edinburgh’ Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.,6s. each. 
Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. Shakespeare, — OUTLINES OF THE 


z= LIFE OF SHAKESPEARE. By J. O. HALLI- 
oe Rey ie ise OLS c n WELL-PHILLIPPS. With Illustrations and 


z Facsimiles. 2 vols. Royal 8vo., 21s. 
Max Muller (F.) Tales of my Father.—By A. M. F. 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF THE| Crown 8vo., 6s. 
RicuT Hon. FRIEDRICH Max MULLER. 
Edited by his Wife. With Photogravure | Tallentyre.— TuE Women OF THE 


Kielmansegge.—D4ry oF A JOUR- 








Portraits and other Illustrations. 2vols.,| SAZONS, and other French Portraits. By 
8vo., 32s. net. | S.G. TALLENTYRE. With 11 Photogravure 
My AUTOBIOGRAPHY: a Fragment. Portraits. 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


With 6 Portraits. 8vo., 12s. 6d : . 
” ueen, 1819-1901. B 
AULD LANG Syne. Second Series. K ana £ HOLMES, o. ae 


Svo., ros. 6d. 
CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. | 
Vol. II. Biographical Essays. Cr. 8vo., 5s. | 


With Photogravure Portrait. Crown 8vo., 
gilt top, 5s. net. 


i Walpole.—Somz UNPUBLISHED 
Morris. — THE LirE oF WILLIAM. Lerrers or Horace WALPOLE. Edited 
Morris. By J. W. MackaiL, With 2 Por- by Sir SPENCER WALPOLE, K.C.B. With 
traits and 8 other Illustrations by E. H. New, 2 Portraits. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 
etc. 2vols. Large Crown 8vo., ros. net. 


On the Banks of the Seine. By | Wellington.—Lire oF THE Duke 


: ; oF WELLINGTON. By the Rev. G. R 
A. M. F., Author of ‘ Foreign Courts and | GLEIG, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Foreign Homes’. Crown 8vo., 6s. : 
Paget.—Mzmorrs AND LETTERS oF | Wilkins (W. H.). 
SIR JAMES PAGET. Edited by STEPHEN A QUEEN or TEARS: Caroline 
peer poe leis sons eee oe Matilda, Queen of Denmark and Norway, 
ae woe and Princess of Great Britain and Ireland. 
Ramakrishna: His LIFE AND With 2 Portraits and 47 Illustrations. 2 
SAYINGS. By the Right Hon. F. Max vols. 8vo., 36s. 
MULLER. Crown 8vo,, 5s. 


Rich.—Marvy Ricu, Countess or) THE LOVE OF AN UNCROWNED 


: : QUEEN: Sophie Dorothea, Consort of 
es we ee ee George I., and her Correspondence with 


: Philip Christopher, Count Kénigsmarck. 
eee aa ea With 24 Portraits and Illustrations. 8vo., 
; 2 , 18s. net. 


12s. 6d. net. 
Rochester, and other Literary 
Rakes of the Court of Charles II., with CAROLINE THE ILLUSTRIOUS, Queen- 


some Account of their Surroundings. By Consort of George II, and sometime 
the Author of ‘The Life of Sir Kenelm Queen Regent: a Study of Her Life and 
Digby,’ The Life of a Prig,’ etc. With 15 Time. With 42 Portraits and other 


Portraits. 8vo., 16s. Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 
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Arnold.— SEAS AND LANDS. 
Epwin ARNOLD. With 71 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Baker (Sir S. W.). 
EicuT Years IN Ceyvton. With 6 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE RIFLE AND THE HOUND IN 
CEYLON. With6lIllusts. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Ball (Jonn). 

THE ALPINE GUIDE. Reconstructed 
and Revised on behalf of the Alpine Club, 
by W. A. B. COOLIDGE. 

Vol. I., THE WESTERN ALPS: the Alpine 
Region, South of the Rhone Valley, 
from the Col de Tenda to the Simplon 
Pass. With g New and Revised Maps. 
Crown 8vo., 12s. net. 

HINTS AND NOTES, PRACTICAL AND 
SCIENTIFIC, FOR TRAVELLERS IN THE 
ALPS: being a Revision of the General 
Introduction to the ‘ Alpine Guide’. 
Crown 8&vo., 3s. net. 


Bent.— Tuz Ruinev CITIES or Ma- 
SHONALAND : being a Record of Excavation 
and Exploration in 1891. By J. THEODORE 
BENT. With 117 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Brassey (The Late Lady). 
A VOYAGE INTHE‘ SUNBEAM’ ; OUR 
HOME ON THE OCEAN FOR ELEVEN 


MONTHS. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 66 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


‘Silver Library’ Edition. With 66 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. With 60 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
School Edition. With 37 Illustrations, 
Fep., 2s. cloth, or 3s. white parchment. 
SUNSHINE AND STORM IN THE EAST. 
Popular Edition. With 103 Illustrations. 
4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
In THE TRADES, THE TROPICS, AND 
THE ‘ ROARING FORTIES’. 
Cabinet Edition. With Map and 220 Illus- 
trations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 7s. 6d. 


Cockerell.— TRAVELS IN SOUTHERN 
EUROPE AND THE LEVANT, 1810-1817. By 
C. R. CocKERELL, Architect, R.A. Edited 
by his Son, SAMUEL Pepys COCKERELL. 
With Portrait. 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 


Fountain (PauL). 

THE GREAT DESERTS AND FORESTS 
OF NORTH AMERICA. With a Preface by 
W.H.Hupson, Author of‘ The Naturalist 
in La Plata,’ etc. 8vo., gs. 6d. net. 


Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &c. 
By Sir | Fountain (PavuL).—continned, 


THE GREAT MOUNTAINS AND 
FORESTS OF SOUTH AMERICA. With 
Portrait and 7 Illustrations. 8vo., ros. 6d. 
net. 


THE GREAT NORTH - WEST AND 
THE GREAT LAKE REGION OF NORTH 
AMERICA. 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


Froude (James A.). 


OckANA: or England and her Col- 
onies. With g Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE ENGLISH INTHE WESTINDIES: 
or, the Bow of Ulysses. With g Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 


Grove.— SEVENTY-ONE Days’ CAMP- 
ING IN Morocco. By Lady Grove. With 
Photogravure Portrait and 32 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


Haggard.—A WINTER PILGRIMAGE: 
Being an Account of Travels through 
Palestine, Italy and the Island of Cyprus, 
undertaken in the year 1900. By H. RIDER 
HAGGARD. With 31 Illustrations from Photo- 
graphs. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


Hardwick.—Aw Ivory TRADER IN 
NorTH KENIA: the Record of an Expedi- 
tion to the Country North of Mount Kenia 
in East Equatorial Africa, with an account 
of the Nomads of Galla-Land. By A. 
ARKELL-HarpDwick, F.R.G.S. With 23 
Illustrations from Photographs, and a Map. 
8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 


Howitt.— Visits TO REMARKABLE 
PLACES. Old Halls, Battle-Fields, Scenes, 
illustrative of Striking Passages in English 
History and Poetry. By WILLIAM HowitTT. 
With 8o Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Knight (E. F.). 


SOUTH AFRICA AFTER THE WAR. 
With 17 Illustrations. 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


WITH THE RovaLt Tour : a Narra- 
tive of the Recent Tour of the Duke and 
Duchess of Cornwall and York through 
Greater Britain. With 16 Illustrations 
and a Map. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


THE CRUISE OF THE‘ ALERTE’: the 
Narrative of a Search for Treasure on the 
Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 Maps 
and 23 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 
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Travel and Adventure, the Colonies, &e.—contznued. 


Knight (E. F.)—continued. | Spender.—Zwo WINTERS IN NOR- 
WHERE THREE EMPIRES MEET: a\ way: being an Account of Two Holidays 
Narrative of Recent Travel in Kashmir, spent on Snow-shoes and in Sleigh Driving, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Ladak, Gilgit, and including an Expedition to the Lapps. 
and the adjoining Countries. With a By A. EDMUND SPENDER. With 40 Illustra- 
Map and 54 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. tions from Photographs. 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 
THE ‘ FALCON’ ON THE BALTIC: a 
Voyage from London to Copenhagen in Stephen. — THE Pxray-GRounD oF 








a Three-Tonner. With 10 Full-page 2URoPz (The Alps). By Sir LEsLIE 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. STEPHEN, K.C.B. With 4 Illustrations. 


Lees and Clutterbuck.— B.C. 1887: Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


A RAMBLEIN BRITISH COLUMBIA. By J. A. Stutfield and Collie.— CLIMBS AND 
Lexs and W. J. CLurrersucx. With Map| ~ EgProratron IN THE CANADIAN ROCKIES. 
and 75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. ! By Huc E. M. STUTFIELD and J. Nor- 

Lynch. — Armenia : Travels and| man CoLLIE, F.R.S. With 2 Maps, 24 
Studies. By H. F. B. Lyncn. With 197 Full-page Illustrations, and 56 Half-page 
Illustrations (some in tints) reproduced Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 
from Photographs and Sketches by the 
Author, 16 Wane and Plans, a Bibliography, Sverdrup. — NEw LAND: Four 
and a Map of Armenia and adjacent Years in the Arctic Regions. By OTTO 
countries. 2 vols. Medium 8vo., gilt top, SVERDRUP. Translated from the Nor- 
42s. net. wegian by ETHEL HARRIET HEARN. With 


Nansen.—Zve FIRST CROSSING OF 62 Plates, 162 Illustrations (4 Maps) in the 
GREENLAND. By FriptjoF Nansen. With E Text, and 4 Folding-out Maps. 2 vols. 
143 Illustrations and a Map. Crown 8vo., vo., 36s. net. 


38. 6d. Three in Norway. By Two of 
Rice.—OccasionaL Essays on Na-| Them. With a Map and 59 Illustrations. 
TIVE SOUTH INDIAN LIFE. By STANLEY Crown 8vo., 2s. boards, 2s. 6d. cloth. 
P. Rice, Indian Civil Service. 8vo., ros. 6d. 
Smith.—Czmaivc iv rue Bririsy | tyndall.—(Jouy). 


ISLES. By W. P. HASKETT SMITH. With | THE GLACIERS OF THE ALPS. With 


Illustrations and Numerous Plans. 61 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 
Part I. ENGLAND. 16mo., 3s. net. 


Part II. WALES AND IRELAND. 16mo., HOURS OF EXERCISE IN THE ALPS. 
3s. net. | With 7 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Sport and Pastime. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


ARCHERY. ByC.J.Lonamanand; BIG GAME SHOOTING. By 
Col. H. WaLronpd. With Contributions by CLIVE PHILLIPPS-WOLLEY. 
Miss LEGH, Viscount DILLON, etc. With 


2 Maps, 23 Plates and 172 Illustrations in Vol. I. AFRICA AND AMERICA. 

the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half- With Contributions by Sir SamuEL W. 

bound, with gilt top, Qs. net. Baker, W. C. OSwELL, F. C. SELOUS, 
etc. With 20 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; 

AGALETICS. By MONTAGUE half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 
SHEARMAN. With Chapters on Athletics ' 
at School by W. BEACHER THoMAS ; Ath- | 


{ 


Vol. II. EUROPE, ASIA, AND THE 


letic Sports in America by C. H. SHERRILL ; A ARCTIC REGIONS. With Contribu- 
a Contribution on Paper-chasing by W. RYE, tions by Lieut.-Colonel KR. HEBER 
and an Introduction by Sir RICHARD WEB- Percy, Major ALGERNON C. HEBER 
STER (Lord ALVERSTONE). With 12 Plates Percy, etc. With 17 Plates and 56 Illus- 
and 37 Illustrations in the Text. Cr. 8vo., trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth 


cloth, 6s. net; half-bound,with gilt top,gs.net. 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 
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Sport and Pastime—condznued. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


BILLIARDS. By Major W. BROAD- 
FooT, R.E. With Contributions by A. H. 
Boyp, SYDENHAM Dixon, W. J. Forp, etc. 
With 11 Plates, 19 Illustrations in the Text, 
and numerous Diagrams. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


COURSING AND FALCONRY. 
By HarpinG Cox, CHARLES RICHARDSON, 
and the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES. With 
20 Plates and 55 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, gs. net. 


CRICKET. By A. G. STEEL and 
the Hon. R. H. LYTTELTON. With Con- 
tributions by ANDREW Lana, W. G. GRACE, 
F. GALE, etc. With 13 Plates and 52 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


CYCLING. By the EARL OF ALBE- 
MARLE and G. Lacy HILLIER. With 19 
Plates and 44 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with 
gilt top, gs. net. 


DANCING. By Mrs. LILLY GROVE. 
With Contributions by Miss MIDDLETON, 
The Hon. Mrs. ARMYTAGE, etc. With 
Musical Examples, and 38 Full-page Plates 
and 93 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 
top, gs. net. 


DRIVING. By His Gracethe (Eighth) 
Duxe of BEAuForT, K.G. With Contribu- 
tions by A. E. T. Watson the EARL or 
ONSLow, etc. With 12 Plates and 54 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


FENCING, BOXING, AND 
WRESTLING. By WALTER H. POLLOCK, 
F. C. GRovE, C. Prevost, E. B. MITCHELL, 
and WALTER ARMSTRONG. With 18 Plates 
and 24 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 
8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt 


top, gs. net, 


FISHING. By H. CHOLMONDELEY- 


PENNELL. 


Vol. I. SALMON AND TROUT. With 
Contributions by H. R. Francis, Major 
Joux P. TRAHERNE, etc. With g Plates 
and numerous Illustrations of Tackle, etc. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, gs. net. 


Vol. II. PIKE AND OTHER COARSE 
FISH. With Contributions by the 
MARQUIS OF EXETER, WILLIAM SENIOR, 
G. CHRISTOPHER Davis, etc. With 
7 Plates and numerous Illustrations or 
Tackle, etc. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


FOOTBALL. History, by MoN- 
TAGUE SHEARMAN; THE ASSOCIATION 
GAME, by W. J. OAKLEY and G. O. SMITH; 
THE Rucsy UNION GAME, by FRANK 
MITCHELL. With other Contributions by 
R. E. MACNAGHTEN, M. C. Kemp, J. E. 
VINCENT, WALTER CAmpP and A. SUTHER- 
LAND. With 19 Plates and 35 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


GOLF. By Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 
With Contributions by the Rt. Hon. A. J. 
BALFour, M.P., Sir WALTER SIMPSON, Bart., 
ANDREW LANG, etc. With 34 Plates and 56 
Illustrationsinthe Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


HUNTING. By His Grace the 
(Eighth) Duke or BEaAurortT, K.G., and 
Mowsray Morris. With Contributions by 
the EARL oF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, 
Rev. E. W. L. Davies, G. H. LONGMAN, 
etc. With 5 Plates and 54 Illustrations in 
the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


MOTORS AND MOTOR-DRIV- 
ING. By ALFRED C. HARMSWORTH, the 
MARQUIS DE CHASSELOUP-LAUBAT, the 
Hon. Joun Scott-Montacu, R. J. ME- 
CREDY, the Hon. C. S. RoLLs, Sir Davip 
SALOMONS, Bart., etc. With 13 Plates and 
136 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, gs. net; half-bound, 12s. net. 


A Cloth Box for use when Motoring, 2s. net, 
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Sport and Pastime—contznued. 


THE BADMINTON LIBRARY—continued. 


Edited by HIS GRACE THE (EIGHTH) DUKE OF BEAUFORT, K.G., 
and A. E. T. WATSON. 


MOUNTAINEERING: By C. T., SEA FISHING. By Joun Bicker- 


Dent. With Contributions by the Right 
Hon. J. Bryce, M.P., Sir MARTIN Conway, 
D. W. FRESHFIELD, C. E. MATTHEWS, etc. 
With 13 Plates and gi Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


POETRY OF SPORT (THE).— 
Selected by HepLEY Peek. With a 
Chapter on Classical Allusions to Sport by 
ANDREW Lana, and a Special Preface to 
the BADMINTON LIBRARY by A. E.T. 
Watson. With 32 Plates and 74 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


RACING AND STEEPLE-CHAS- 
ING. By the EARL oF SUFFOLK AND 
BERKSHIRE, W. G. CRAVEN, the Hon. F. 
LAWLEY, ARTHUR CovENTRY, and A. E. T. 
Watson. With Frontispiece and 56 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


RIDING AND POLO. By Captain 
RoBerT WEIR, J. Moray Brown, T. F. 
DALE, THE Late DUKE oF BEAUFORT, THE 
EARL OF SUFFOLK AND BERKSHIRE, etc. 
With 18 Plates and 41 Illusts. in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, 
with gilt top, gs. net. 


ROWING. By R. P. P. Rowe and 
C. M. Prrman. With Chapters on Steering 
by C. P. SERocoLp and F. C. Bece; Met- 
ropolitan Rowing by S. LE BLANc SMITH ; 
and on PUNTING by P. W. Squire. With 
75 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SHOOTING. 


Vol. I. FIELD AND COVERT. By Lorp 
WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE- 
GALLWEY, Bart. With Contributions by 
the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES and A. J. 
STUART-WorTLEY. With 11 Plates and 
95 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 





cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, | 


gs. net. 
Vol. II. MOOR AND MARSH. By 


Lorp WALSINGHAM and Sir RALPH PAYNE- | 


GALLWEY, Bart. With Contributions by 
Lorp Lovar and Lord CHARLES LENNOX 
KERR. With 8 Plates and 57 Illustrations 
in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; 
half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 





DYKE, Sir H. W. Gore-Bootn, ALFRED ~ 
C. HARMSWoRTH, and W.SENIor. With 22 
Full-page Plates and 175 IIlusts. in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net ; half-bound, with 


‘gilt top, gs. net. 


SKATING, CURLING, TOBOG- 


GANING. By J. M. Heatucore, C. G. 
TessuTtT, T. MaxwEeELL WITHAM, Rev. 
JoHN Kerr, OrMoND Hake, HENRY A, 
Buck, etc. With 12 Plates and 272 Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
net; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


SWIMMING. By ARcHIBALD SIN- 


CLAIR and WILLIAM HENRY, Hon. Secs. of the 
Life-Saving Society. With 13 Plates and 112 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
6s. net; half-bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


TENNIS, LAWN TENNIS, 


RACKETS AND FIVES. By J. M. and 
C. G. HEATHCOTE, E. O. PLEYDELL-Bovu- 
VERIE,and A.C. AINGER. With Contributions 
by the Hon. A. LYTTELTON, W. C. MAr- 
SHALL, Miss L. Dop, etc. With 14 Plates and 
65 Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 6s. net; half-bound, with ‘gilt top, 
gs. net. 


YACHTING. 


Vol. I. CRUISING, CONSTRUCTION 
OF YACHTS, YACHT RACING 
RULES, FITTING-OUT, etc. By Sir 
EDWARD SULLIVAN, Bart., THE EARL OF 
PEMBROKE, LorD Brassey, K.C.B., C. 
E. SETH-SMITH, C.B., G. L. WaTSsoN, R. 
T. PRITCHETT, E. F. KNIGHT, etc. With 
21 Plates and g3 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 


Vol. II. YACHT CLUBS, YACHT- 
ING IN AMERICA AND THE 
COLONIES, YACHT RACING, ete. 
By R. T. PRITCHETT, THE MARQUIS OF 
DUFFERIN AND AVA, K.P., THE EARL OF 
ONSLow, JAMES McFErRRAN, etc. With 
35 Plates and 160 Illustrations in the 
Text. Crown 8vo., cloth, gs. net; half- 
bound, with gilt top, gs. net. 
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Sport and Pastime—contenued. 


FUR, FEATHER, AND FIN SERIES. 


Edited by A. E. T. WATSON. 
Crown 8vo., price 5s. each Volume, cloth. 
* .* The Volumes are also issued half-bound in Leather, with gilt top. Price 7s. 6d. net each. 


THE PARTRIDGE. Natural His-; SNIPE AND WOODCOCK. By 


tory, by the Rev. H. A. MACPHERSON ; 
Shooting, by A. J. STUART-WORTLEY ; 
Cookery, by GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 
11 Illustrations and various Diagrams. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. -° 


THE GROUSE. Natural History, by 
the Re. H. A. MacpHerson; Shooting, 
by A. J. Sruart-WorTLEy; Cookery, by 
GEORGE SAINTSBURY. With 13 Illustrations 
and various Diagrams. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE PHEASANT. Natural History, 


by the Rev. H. A. MAcPHERSON ; Shooting, 
by A. J. Stuart-WorTLeEy ; Cookery, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With ro Illus- 
trations and various Diagrams. Crown 
8vo., 55. 


THE HARE. Natural History, by 


the Rev. H. A. MacpHEerson; Shooting, 
by the Hon. GERALD LASCELLES ; Coursing, 
by CHARLES RICHARDSON ; Hunting, by J. 
S. Gipsons and G. H. LonemMan; Cookery, 
by Col. KENNEY HERBERT. 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE RABBIT. By James EDMUND | 


HARTING. Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 


SHAND. With ro Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. | 


Alverstone and Alcock.—Svererezy | Blackburne. — MR. 


CRICKET: its History and Associations. 
Edited by the Right Hon. LORD ALVER- 


STONE, L.C.J., President, and C.W. ALCOCK, | 
Secretary, of the Surrey County Cricket | 


Club. With 48 Illustrations. 8vo., 5s. net. 


Anstruther Thomson. — EIGHTY 
Years’ REMINISCENCES. By Colonel J. 
ANSTRUTHER THOMSON. With 29 Por- 
traits and other Illustrations. 2 vols. 
21s. net. 


Bickerdyke.— Days or My Lire on 
WATER, FRESH AND SALT; and other 
Papers. By Jonn BicKERDYKE. With 
Photo-etching Frontispiece and 8 Full-page 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Ellis.—Cwzess SPARKS ; or, Short and 
Bright Games of Chess. Collected and 
Arranged by J. H. ELLIS, M.A. 8vo., 4s. 6d 


8vo., 


L. H. De VismE SHAW. With Chapters on 
Snipe and Woodcock in Ireland by RICHARD 
J. USsHER. Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND. With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


RED DEER.—Natural History, by, 
the Rev. H. A. MAcPHERSON; Deer Stalk- 
ing, by CAMERON oF LOCHIEL; Stag 
Hunting, by Viscount EBRINGTON; 
Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With ro Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE SALMON. By the Hon. A. E. 
GATHORNE-Harpy. With Chapters on the 
Law of Salmon Fishing by CLAUD DOUGLAS 
PENNANT; Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES 
SHAND, With 8 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


THE TROUT. By the MARQUESS 
OF GRANBY. With Chapters on the Breed- 
ing of Trout by Col. H. CusTance; and 
Cookery, by ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. 
With 12 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


With o | PIKE AND PERCH. By William 


SENIOR (‘Redspinner,’ Editor of the 


‘ Field’). With Chapters by JoHN BICKER- 
DYKE and W. H. Pore; Cookery, by 
ALEXANDER INNES SHAND. With 12 Il- 


lustrations. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


BLACKBURNE 'S 
GAMES AT CHESS. Selected, Annotated 
and Arranged by Himself. Edited, with a 
Biographical Sketch and a brief History of 
Blindfold Chess, by P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. 
With Portrait of Mr. Blackburne. §8vo., 
7s. 6d. net. 


Ford.—THE THEORY AND PRACTICE 
OF ARCHERY. By Horace Forp. New 
Edition, thoroughly Revised and Re-written 
by W. Butt, M.A. With a Preface by C. 
J. Loneman, M.A. 8vo., 145. 


-Francis.—<A Book on ANGLING: OT, 


Treatise on the Art of Fishing in every 
Branch ; including full Illustrated List of Sal- 
mon Flies. By FRANCIS FRANCIS. With Por- 
trait and Coloured Plates. Crown 8vo., 15s. 


Fremantle.— THE Book oF THE 
RIFLE. By the Hon. T. F. FREMANTLE, 
V.D., Major, rst Bucks V.R.C. With 54 
Plates and 107 Diagrams in the Text. 8vo., 
12s. 6d. net. 
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Sport and Pastime—condinued. 


Gathorne - Hardy. — Avrvmys in 
ARGYLESHIRE WITH ROD AND Gun. By 
the Hon. A. E. GATHORNE-HarpDy. With 
8 Illustrations by ARCHIBALD THORBURN. 
gvo., 6s. net. 


Graham.—Couwrry PASTIMES FOR 
Boys. By P. ANDERSON GRAHAM. With 
252 Illustrations from Drawings and 
Photographs. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Hutchinson.—TZxz Book or GOLF 
AND GOLFERS. By Horace G. HvUTcHIN- 
soN. With 71 Portraits from Photographs. 
Large crown 8vo., gilt top, 7s. 6d. net. 


Lang.—ANGLING SKETCHES. By 
ANDREW Lang. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

Lillie.—Crooverur To Dare. Con- 
taining the Ideas and Teachings of the 
Leading Players and Champions. By Ar- 
THUR LILLIE. With rg Illustrations (15 


Portraits), and numerous Diagrams. 8vo., 
ros. 6d. net. 
Longman.—Cwess OPENINGS. By 


FREDERICK W. LonGMAN. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Mackenzie.—Vores ror HUNTING 
MEN. By Captain CORTLANDT GORDON 
MACKENZIE. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Madden.—Zwve Diary or MASTER 
WILLIAM SILENCE: a Study of Shakespeare 
and of Elizabethan Sport. By the Right 
Hon. D. H. MADDEN, Vice-Chancellor of the 
University of Dublin. 8vo., gilt top, 16s. 
Maskelyne.— SHARPS AnD FLATS: a 
Complete Revelation of the Secrets of 
Cheating at Games of Chance and Skill. By 
JoHNn NEvIL MASKELYNE, of the Egyptian 
Hall. With 62 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Millais (Jonn GUuILLE). 


THE WILD-FOWLER IN SCOTLAND. 
With a Frontispiece in Photogravure by 
Sir J. E. Miuuais, Bart., P.R.A., 8 Photo- 
gravure Plates, 2 Coloured Plates and 50 
Illustrations from the Author's Drawings 
and from Photographs. 
top, 30s. net. 

THE NATURAL HISTORY OF THE 


BRITISH SURFACE -FEEDING DUCKS. | 


Royal to., gilt |. 


Payne-Gallwey (Sir Ratru, Bart.). 
THE Cross-Bow: Mediæval and 
Modern; Military and Sporting; its 
Construction, History and Management, 
with a Treatise on the Balista and Cata- 
pult of the Ancients. With 220 Illustra- 
tions. Royal 4to., £3 3s. net. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHOOTERS (First 
Series). On the Choice and use of a Gun. 
With 41 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YOUNG SHooTrers(Second 
Series). On the Production, Preservation, 
and Killing of Game. With Directions 
in Shooting Wood-Pigeons and Breaking- 
in Retrievers. With Portrait and 103 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


LETTERS TO YouNG SHOOTERS. 
(Third Series.) Comprising a Short 
Natural History of the Wildfowl] that 
are Rare or Common to the British 

` Islands, with complete directions in 
Shooting Wildfowl on the Coast and 
Inland. With 200 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 18s. 


Pole.—Zvz THEORY OF THE MODERN 
SCIENTIFIC GAME OF WHIST. By WILLIAM 
PoLeE, F.R.S. Fcp. 8vo., gilt edges, 2s. net. 


Proctor.—How ro Pray Wuisr: 
WITH THE LAWS AND ETIQUETTE OF 
WuisT. By RICHARD A. Proctor. Crown 
8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Ronalds.— ZHE FLY-FISHER'S ENTO- 
MOLOGY. By ALFRED RoNALDs. With 20 
coloured Plates. 8vo., 14s. 


Somerville.—Szierer’s A BC oF 
FOX-HUNTING. By E. CE. SOMERVILLE, 
M.F.H., Joint Author of ‘ Some Experiences 
of an Irish R.M., etc. With Illustrations 
in Colour by the Author. 4to., boards, 
ros. 6d, net. 


Thomas-Stanford.— A Aver oF 
Norway: being the Notes and Reflections 
of an Angler. By CHARLES THOMAS- 
STANFORD, With ro Photogravure Plates, 
I Map and r Plan. 8vo., gs. net. 


‘ 
With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 Thompson, Cannanand Doneraile. 


in Colours) from Drawings by the Author, 
. 4. ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to.,cloth, gilt top, £6 6s.net. 


Modern Bridge.—By ‘Slam’. With 
a Reprint of the Laws of Bridge, as adopted 


by the Portland and Turf Clubs. 18mo., 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 
Park.— THE GAME oF GoLF. By 


WILLIAM PARK, Jun., Champion Golfer, | 
1887-89. With 17 Plates and 26 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


—COMBINED HAND-IN-HAND FIGURE 
SKATING. By NorcLirFE G. THOMPSON, 
F. Laura CANNAN and ViscounT DONE- 
RAILE, Members of the Skating Club. 
16mo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Warner.—CricKeET ACROSS THE 
SZAS: being an Account of the Tour of 
Lord Hawke’s Team in New Zealand and 
Australia. By P. F. WARNER. With 32 
Illustrations from Photographs. Crown 
8vo., 5s. net, 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, &C. 


Abbott.— THE ELemeENTs or Logic. | Baldwin.—A COLLEGE MANUAL OF 


By T. K. AsBgoTtT, B.D. 12mo., 3s. 


Aristotle. 


THE Eruics: Greek Text, Illustrated 
with Essay and Notes. By Sir ALEXAN- 
DER GRANT, Bart. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO ARISTOTLES 
Eruics. Books I.-IV. (Book X. c. vi.-ix. 
in an Appendix). With a continuous 
Analysis and Notes. By the Rev. E. 
MooreE, D.D. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Bacon (FRANCIs). 
ComPpLETE Worxs. Edited by R. L. 


ELLIS, JAMES Speppinc and D. D. 
HEATH. 7 vols. 8vo., £3 13s. 6d. 


LETTERS AND LIFE, including all his 
occasional Works. Edited by JAMES 
SPEDDING. 7 vols. 8vo., £4 45. 


THE Essays: with Annotations. By 
RICHARD WHATELY, D.D. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


THE Essays: with Notes. By F. 
STorRR and C. H. Gipson. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE Essays: with Introduction, 
Notes, and Index. By E.A. ABBOTT, D.D. 
2 Vols. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. The Textand Index 
only, without Introduction and Notes, in 
One Volume. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Bain (ALEXANDER). 


MENTAL AND MORAL SCIENCE: a 
Compendium of Psychology and Ethics. 
Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 

Or separately, 
Part I. PSYCHOLOGY AND HISTORY OF 
PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


Part II. THEORY OF ETHICS AND ETHICAL | 


SYSTEMS. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Locic. Part I. Depucrion. Cr. 8vo., 


4s. PartIl. Inpucrion. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
THE SENSES AND THE INTELLECT. 
8vo., I5S. 
THE EMOTIONS AND THE WILL. 
8vo., I5S. 


PRACTICAL ESSAYS. Cr. 8VO., 25. 


DISSERTATIONS ON LEADING PHILO- | 


SOPHICAL ToPics. 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


RHETORIC. By CHARLES SEARS BALDWIN, 
A.M., Ph.D. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Brooks.— THE ELEMENTS oF Minp: 
being an Examination into the Nature of 
the First Division of the Elementary Sub- 
stances of Life By H. JAmMyn Brooks. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


Brough.—7Zwe STUDY or MENTAL 
SCIENCE: Five Lectures on the Uses and 
Characteristics of Logic and Psychology. 
By J. Broucu, LL.D. Crown 8vo, 2s. net. 


Crozier (Jonn BEATTIE). 


CIVILISATION AND PROGRESS: being 
the Outlines of a New System of Political, 
Religious and Social Philosophy. 8vo.,14s. 


HISTORY OF INTELLECTUAL DEVEL. 
OPMENT:on theLines of Modern Evolution 


Vol. I. 
Vol. II. 
Vol. III. 


8vo., 14S. 
(In preparation.) 


8vo., Ios. 6d. 


Fite.—Aw INTRODUCTORY STUDY OF 
ETHICS. By WARNER FITE. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


Green (Tuomas Hitt). Tue Works 
oF. Edited by R. L. NETTLESHIP. 


Vols. I. and II. Philosophical Works. 8vo. 


16s. each. 


Vol. III. Miscellanies. With Index to the 
three Volumes, and Memoir. 8vo., 21s. 


LECTURES ON THE PRINCIPLES OF 
POLITICAL OBLIGATION. With Preface 
by BERNARD BoSANQUET. vo., 55. 


Gurnhill._— THE MORALS or SUICIDE. 
By the Rev. J. GurNHILL. B.A. Vol. I. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. Vol. II., Crown 8vo., 

| 5s. net. 
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Mental, Moral and Political Philosophy—contznued. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, &C. 


Hodgson (SHADWorTH H.). 

TIME AND Space: A Metaphysical 
Essay. 8vo., 16s. 

THE THEORY OF PRACTICE: an 
Ethical Inquiry. 2 vols. 8vo., 24s. 

THE PHILOSOPHY OF REFLECTION. 
2vols. 8vo., 21s. 

THE METAPHYSIC OF EXPERIENCE. 
Book I. General Analysis of Experience ; 
Book II. Positive Science; Book III. 
Ana ysis of Conscious Action; Book IV. 
The Real Universe. 4 vols. 8vo., 36s. net. 


Hume.— THE PHILOSOPHICAL WORKS 
OF DAVID HUME. Edited by T. H. GREEN 
and T. H. Grose. 4 vols. 8vo., 28s. Or 
separately, Essays. 2 vols. 14s. TREATISE 
OF HUMAN NATURE. 2 vols. 145. 


James (WI LtiaAm, M.D., LL.D.). 
THE WILL To BELIEVE, and Other 
Essays in Popular Philosophy. Crown | 
8vo., 75. 6d. | 
THE VARIETIES OF RELIGIOUS EX- 
PERIENCE: a Study in Human Nature. | 
Being the Gifford Lectures on Natural 
Religion delivered at Edinburgh in rgor- 
1902. 8vo., I2s. net. 
TALKS TO TEACHERS ON PSYCHO- 
LOGY, AND TO STUDENTS ON SOME OF 
LIFE’S IDEALS. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Justinian.—THE INSTITUTES 
FUSTINIAN: Latin Text, chiefly that of 
Huschke, with English Introduction, Trans- 


lation, Notes, and Summary. By Tuomas | Lutoslawski.— THE 


C. Sanpars, M.A. 8vo., 18s. 


Kant (IMMANUEL). 
CRITIQUE OF PRACTICAL REASON, 
AND OTHER WORKS ON THE THEORY OF 


or. 


Ladd (GEorGE TRUMBULL). 


PHILOSOPHY OF Conpucr: a Treatise 
of the Facts, Principles and Ideals of 
Ethics. 8vo., 21s. 

ELEMENTS OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo., 21S. 


OUTLINES OF DESCRIPTIVE PSYCHO- 
LOGY: a Text-Book of Mental Science for 
Colleges and Normal Schools. 8vo., 12s. 


OUTLINES OF PHYSIOLOGICAL Psy- 
CHOLOGY. 8vo., 12S. 


PRIMER OF PSYCHOLOGY. 
5s. 6d. 


Lecky(WILLIAM EDWARD HARTPOLE). 


THE Map or Lire: Conduct and 
Character. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


HISTORY OF EUROPEAN MORALS 
FROM AUGUSTUS TO CHARLEMAGNE. 2 
vols. Crown 8vo., Ios. net. 


A Survey or ENGLISH Eruics: 
being the First Chapter of W. E. H. 
Lecky’s ‘ History of European Morals’. 
Edited, with Introduction and Notes, by 
W. A. Hirst. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

HISTORY OF THE RISE AND INFLU- 
ENCE OF THE SPIRIT OF RATIONALISM 
IN EUROPE. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., Ios. net. 

DEMOCRACY AND LIBERTY. 

Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo., 36s. 
Cabinet Edition. 2 vols. Cr. 8vo., Ios. net. 


Cr. 8vo., 


ORIGIN AND 
GROWTH OF PLATO’s LoGic. With an 
Account of Plato’s Style and of the Chrono- 
logy of his Writings. By WINCENTY 
LUTOSLAWSKI. 8vo., 21S. 


ETHics. Translated by T. K. Assott,| Max Muller (F.). 


B.D. With Memoir. 8vo., 12s. 6d. 


| 
FUNDAMENTAL PRINCIPLES OF THE | 
Translated by | 


METAPHYSIC OF ETHICS. 

T. K. ABBoTT, B.D. Crown 8vo, 3s. 
INTRODUCTION TO LOGIC, AND HIS 

ESSAY ON THE MISTAKEN SUBTILTY OF 


THE SCIENCE OF THOUGHT. 8VO., 21S. 

THE SIX SYSTEMS OF INDIAN PHIL- 
OSOPHY. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


THE Four Ficures. Translated by T. | Mill (Jonn STUART). 


K. ABBOTT. 8vo., 6s 


Kelly —Governmenr OR sTUMAN 
EvotuTion. By Epmonp KE. ty, M.A., 
F.G.S. Vol. I. Justice. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
net. Vol. II. Collectivism and Individualism. 
Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. net. | 





Killick.—AHawps00K ro MILr’s 
SYSTEM oF Locic. By Rev. A. H. 
KILLicK, M.A. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


A SYSTEM oF Locic. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
On Lıserry. Crown 8vo., 1s, 4d. 
CONSIDERATIONS ON REPRESENTA- 
TIVE GOVERNMENT. Crown 8vo., 2s. 
UTILITARIANISM. 8VvO., 28. 6d. 
EXAMINATION OF SIR WILLIAM 
HAMILTON'S PHILOSOPHY. 8vo., 16s. 
NATURE, THE UTILITY OF RELIGION, 
AND THRISM. Three Essays. 8vo., 55. 


m ee 
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Mental, Moral, and Political Philosophy—continued. 


LOGIC, RHETORIC, PSYCHOLOGY, ETHICS, &C. 


Monck. — AN INTRODUCTION TO 
Logic. By WiLLIaM HENRY S. MONCK, 
M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

Myers.—Human PERSONALITY AND 
ITS SURVIVAL OF BopDiLy DEATH. By 
FREDERIC W. H. Myers. 2 vols. 8vo., 
42s. net. 

Pierce.— STUDIES IN AUDITORY AND 
VISUAL SPACE PERCEPTION: Essays on 
Experimental Psychology. By A. H. 
PIERCE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


Richmond.—Zw#e Miwon or 4 CHILD. 
By Ennis RicHMonp. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. net. 

Romanes.—Aiwp AND MOTION AND 
Monism. By GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, 
Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Sully (JAMEs). 


Thomas.— Jwruirive SvuGGESTION. 
By J. W. THomas, Author of‘ Spiritual Law 
in the Natural World,’ etc. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. net. 


Webb.— Tye VEIL or Isis: a Series 
of Essays on Idealism. By THomas E. 
Wess, LL.D., Q.C. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Weber.—HISTORY or PHILOSOPHY 
By ALFRED WEBER, Professor in the Uni- 
versity of Strasburg. Translated by FRANK 
THILLY, Ph.D. 8vo., 16s. 


Whately (Archbishop). 


Bacon’s Essays. With Annotations, 
8vo., Ios. 6d. 


ELEMENTS OF Loeic. Cr. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


An Essay on LAUGHTER: its| ĒLEMENTS or RHETORIC. Cr. 8vo., 
Forms, its Cause, its Development and 4s. 6d. 
its Value. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 
THE Human Minn: a Text-book of | Zeller (Dr. EDWARD). 
Psychology. 2 vols. 8vo., 21s. THE SToics, LPICUREANS, AND 
OUTLINES oF PSYCHOLOGY. Crown Sceprics. Translated by the Rev. O. J. 
8vo., 9s. REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., 15s. 


THE TEACHER S HANDBOOK OF PSY- 
CHOLOGY. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. . 

STUDIES OF CHILDHOOD. 
12s. 6d. net. 

CHILDREN’S Ways: being Selections 
from the Author’s ‘ Studies of Childhood’. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Sutherland. — THE ORIGIN AND 


8vo., 


GROWTH OF 7HE MORAL INSTINCT. By 
ALEXANDER SUTHERLAND, M.A. 2 vols. 
8vo., 28s. 

Swinburne. — Picrure Locic: an 


Attempt to Popularise the Science of 
Reasoning. By ALFRED JAMES SWINBURNE, 
M.A. With 23 Woodcuts. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


OUTLINES OF THE HISTORY OF 
GREEK PHILOSOPHY. Translated by 
SARAH F. ALLEYNE and EVELYN ABBOTT, 
M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., ros. 6d. 


PLATO AND THE OLDER ACADEMY. 
Translated by Saran F. ALLEYNE and 
ALFRED GoopwWINn, B.A. Crown 8vo., 18s. 


SOCRATES AND THE  SOCRATIC 
SCHOOLS. Translated by the Rev. O. 
J. REICHEL, M.A. Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 


ARISTOTLE AND THE EARLIER PERI- 
PATETICS. Translated by B. F. C. Cos- 
TELLOE, M.A., and J. H. MUIRHEAD. 
M.A. 2 vols. Crown 8vo., 24s. 


STONYHURST PHILOSOPHICAL SERIES. 


A MANUAL OF POLITICAL ECONOMY., MORAL PHILOSOPHY (ETHICS AND 


By C. S. Devas, M.A. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


FIRST PRINCIPLES OF KNOWLEDGE. 
By Jonn RickaBy, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


GENERAL METAPHYSICS. 
RICKABY, S.J. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


By JoHN 


NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


NATURAL LAW). By JoserH RickaBy, S.J. 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


By BERNARD 
BoEDDER, S.J. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


Logic. By Ricwarp F. CLARKE, S.J. | PsycHozocy. By MICHAEL MAHER, 


Crown 8vo., 5s. 


S.J., D.Litt., M.A. (Lond.). Cr. 8vo., 6s. 6d. 
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History and Science of Language, &e. 


Davidson.—ZzapinG AND IMPORT- 
ANT ENGLISH WoRrDps: Explained and Ex- 
emplified. By WıīıLLiamĪm L. DAVIDSON, 
M.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Graham. — ENGLISH SYNONYMS, 
Classified and Explained: with Practical 
Zxercises. By G. F. GRAHAM. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


Max Miller (F.). 
THE SCIENCE OF LANGUAGE. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., IOS. 
BIOGRAPHIES OF WoRDS, AND THE | 
HOME OF THE ARYAS. Crown 8vo., 55. | 





Max Miller (F.)—continued. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. III. Essays oN LANGUAGE AND 
LITERATURE. Crown 8vo., 55. 

Last Essays. First Series. Essays 
on Language, Folk-lore and other Sub- 
jects. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Rog et.—Zwesaurus oF ENGLISH 
WorDs AND PHRASES. Classified and 
Arranged so as to Facilitate the Expression 
of Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
By PETER Mark RoceET, M.D., F.R.S. 
With full Index. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 


Political Economy, Economies, &e. 


Agacy.—FREE TRADE, PROTECTION, | 
DUMPING, BOUNTIES AND PREFERENTIAL 
TARIFFS. By Henry A. AGAcy. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. net. 


Ashley (W. J.). 

ENGLISH Economic HISTORY AND 
THEORY. Crown 8vo., Part I., 5s. Part 
II., ros. 6d. 

SURVEYS, HISTORIC AND ECONOMIC. 
Crown vo., gs. net. 

THE ADJUSTMENT OF WAGES: a 
Study on the Coal and Iron Industries of 
Great Britain and the United States. 
With 4 Maps. 8vo., 12s. 6d. net. 

BRITISH INDUSTRIES: a Series of 
General Reviews for Business Men and 
Students. By various Authors. Edited by 
W. J. ASHLEY. Crown 8vo., 5s. 6d. net. 


Bagehot.—Zconomic Srupies. By 
WALTER BAGEHOT. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Balfour.—Zcowomic Nores on IN- 
SULAR FREE TRADE. By the Right Hon. 
ARTHUR JAMES. BaLrourR, M.P.  &vo., 
sewed, Is. net; cloth, rs. 6d. net. 


Barnett.—racricaBLE SOCIALISM: 
Essays on Social Reform. By SAMUEL A. 
and HENRIETTA BARNETT. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

Brassey.—/irry Years oF PRo- 
GRESS AND THE NEW FIscaAL POLicy. 
By Lord Brassey, K.C.B., D.C.L. 8vo., 
sewed, 2s. net; cloth, 2s. 6d. net. 

Devas.—A MANUAL oF POLITICAL 
Economy. By C. S. Devas, M.A. Cr. 8vo., 
7s. 6d. (Stonyhurst Rhilosophical Series.) 

Dewey.—FINANCIAL HISTORY OF THE 
UNITED STATES. By Davis RIcH DEWEY. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

Leslie.—Zssays on PoLiTicAL Eco- 


NoMy. By T. E. CuirFe LesLie, Hon. 
LL.D., Dubl. 8vo., ros. 6d. 


Macleod (HENRY DUNNING). 
BIMETALLISM. 8v0., 5S. net. 


Macleod (HENRY DUNNING)—cont. 


THE ELEMENTS OF Bawkine. Cr. 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OF 
BANKING. Vol. I. 8vo., 12s. Vol. II. 14s. 

THE THEORY OF CREDIT.  8VvO. 
In x Vol., 30s. net; or separately, Vol. 
I., ros. net. Vol. II., Part I., ros. net. 
Vol I1., Part II. ros. net. 

INDIAN CURRENCY. 8VO., 2s. 6d. net. 


Mill.—Poziricat Economy. By 
Joun Stuart MILL. Popular Edition. Cr. 
8vo.,35.6d. Library Edition. 2 vols. 8vo.,30s. 


Mulhall.—J/vpusrries AND WEALTH 
OF NATIONS. By MICHAEL G. MULHALL, 
F.S.S. With 32 Diagrams. Cr. 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Sturgis. — THE Prime MINISTER'S 
PAMPHLET: a Study and Some Thoughts. 
By JULIAN STURGIS. 8vo., Is. net. 


Symes. — PoLITICAL Economy: a 
Short Text-book of Political Economy. 
With Problems for Solution, Hints for 
Supplementary Reading, and a Supple- 
mentary Chapter on Socialism. By J. E. 
SyMES, M.A. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Toynbee.—Lecrures on THE ÍN- 
DUSTRIAL REVOLUTION OF THE 18TH CEN- 
TURY IN ENGLAND. By ARNOLD TOYNBEE. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Webb. — Zowvov Epucation. By 
SIDNEY WEBB. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Webb (Sipney and BEATRICE). 


THE HISTORY OF TRADE UNIONISM. 
With Map and Bibliography. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
net. 

INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY: a Study 
in Trade Unionism. 2 vols. 8vo., 12s. net. 

PROBLEMS OF MODERN INDUSTRY. 
8vo., 5s. net. 

THE HISTORY OF LIQUOR LICENSING 
IN ENGLAND, PRINCIPALLY FROM 1700 TO 
1830. Crown 8vo.{ 2s. 6d. net. 
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Evolution, Anthropology, &e. ~~ 
Annandale and Robinson.—/4s-| Lang and Atkinson. — Sociaz 


CICULI MALAYENSES: Anthropological and 
Zoological Results of an Expedition to 
Perak and the Siamese Malay States, 
1901-2. Undertaken by NELSON ANNAN- 
DALE and HERBERT C. RoBINSON. With 


Plates and Illustrations in the Text. AN- 
THROPOLOGY, Part I. 4to., 15$. net. 
ZOOLOGY, Part I. 4to., 30s. net. Part II., 


4t0., 20S. net. 


Avebury.— THE ORIGIN OF CIVILISA- 
TION, and the Primitive Condition of Man. 
By the Right Hon. Lorp AvEBuRY. With 
6 Plates and 20 Illustrations. 8vo., 18s. 


Clodd (Epwarp). 


THE STORY oF CREATION: a Plain 
Account of Evolution. With 77 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. à 

A PRIMER oF EvoLUTIoN: being a 
Popular Abridged Edition of ‘The Story 
of Creation’. With Illustrations. Fcp. 
8vo., Is. 6d. 


Doubts about Darwinism. By a 
SEMI-DARWINIAN. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Keller.— QUERIES IN ETHNOGRAPHY. 
By ALBERT GALLOWAY KELLER, Ph.D. 
Fcp. 8v®., 2s. net. 


! 
j 
| 
| 
j 


i 
j 


ORIGINS. By ANDREW Lana, M.A., LL.D. ; 
and PRIMAL Law. By J. J. ATKINSON. 
8vo., 10s. 6d. net. 


Packard.—ZaAMARCK, THE FOUNDER 
oF EvotuTion: his Life and Work, with 
Translations of his Writings on Organic 
Evolution. By ALPHEUS S. PACKARD, 
M.D., LL.D. With 1o Portrait and other 
Illustrations, Large Crown 8vo., gs. net. 


Romanes (GEORGE Jonn). 
Essays. Ed. by C. LLoYyD MORGAN. 


Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


AN EXAMINATION OF WEISMANN- 
ISM. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

DARWIN, AND AFTER DARWIN: an 
Exposition of the Darwinian Theory, anda 
Discussion on Post-Darwinian Questions. 


Part I. THE Darwinian THEORY. With 
Portrait of Darwin and 125 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 

Part II. Post-DARWINIAN QUESTIONS: 
Heredity and Utility. With Portrait of 
the Author and 5 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 

Ios. 6d, 

Part III. Post-Darwinian Questions : 
Isolation and Physiological Selection. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


The Science of Religion, &e. 


Balfour. — THE FOUNDATIONS OF 
PELIEF ; being Notes Introductory to the 
Study of Theology. By the Right Hon. 
ARTHUR JAMES BALFour. Cr. 8vo., 6s. net. 


Baring-Gould.—Zvz ORIGIN AND 
DEVELOPMENT OF RELIGIOUS BELIEF. 
By the Rev. S. BarinGc-GouLp. 2 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


Campbell.—Rezicion IN GREEK LI- 
TERATURE. By the Rev. Lewis CAMPBELL, 
M.A., LL.D. 8vo., 15s. 

James.—ZvH#e VARIETIES or RE- 
LIGIOUS EXPERIENCE: a Study in Human 
Nature. Being the Gifford Lectures on 
Natural Religion delivered at Edinburgh in 
1901-1902. By WILLIAM James, LL.D., 
etc. 8vo., I2s. net. 


Lang (ANDREW). 


MAGIC AND RELIGION. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 
Custom AnD MyrH: Studies of 


Early Usage and Belief. With 15 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
MYTH, RITUAL, AND RELIGION, 2 | 


vols. Crown 8vo., 7s. 


| 
| 
{ 


Lang (ANDREW)—continued. 


Movrern Myruotocy: a Reply to 
Professor Max Miller. 8vo., gs. " 


THE MAKING oF RELIGION. Cr. 8vo., 
5s. net. y : 


Max Müller (The Right Hon. F.). 

THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD (‘ Das 
PFERDEBURLA’): Questions of the Hour 
answered by F. Max MULLER. With a 
Preface by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER. Crown 
8vo., 55. 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. IV. Essays on Mythology and Folk- 
lore. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE Six SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


CONTRIBUTIONS TO THE SCIENCE OF 
MYTHOLOGY. 2 vols. 8vo., 32s. 

THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF RELI- 
GION, as illustrated by the Religions of 
India. The Hibbert Lectures, delivered 
at the Chapter House, Westminster 
Abbey, in 1878. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
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The Seience of Religion, &¢e.—continued. 


Max Miller (The Right Hon. F.)— | 


continued. 


INTRODUCTION TO THE SCIENCE OF 
RELIGION: Four Lectures delivered at the 
Royal Institution. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


NATURAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1888. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


PHYSICAL RELIGION. The Gifford 
Lectures, delivered before the University 
of Glasgow in 1890. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION. The 
Gifford Lectures, delivered before the Uni- 
versity of Glasgow in 1891. Cr. 8vo., 55. | 


THEOSOPHY, OR PSYCHOLOGICAL RE- 
Ligion. The Gifford Lectures, delivered 
before the University of Glasgow in 1892. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Max Müller (The Right Hon. F.)— 


continued. 


THREE LECTURES ON THE VEDANTA 
PHILOSOPHY, delivered at the Royal 
Institution in March, 1894. Cr. 8vo., 5s. 


Last ESSAYS. Second Series— 
Essays on the Science of Religion. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Oakesmith. — THE RELIGION OF 
PLUTARCH: a Pagan Creed of Apostolic 
Times. An Essay. By JOHN OAKESMITH, 
D.Litt., M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Wood-Martin (W. G.). 

TRACES OF THE ELDER FAITHS OF 
IRELAND: a Folk-lore Sketch. A Hand- 
book of Irish Pre-Christian Traditions. 
With 192 Illustrations. 2 vols. 8vo., 
30S. net. 


PAGAN IRELAND: an Archeological 


Sketch. A Handbook of Irish Pre- 
Christian Antiquities. With 512 Illus- 
trations. 8vo., 15s. 


Classical Literature, Translations, &c. 


Abbott.—Azzzrenica. A Collection 
of Essays on Greek Poetry, Philosophy, 
History, and Religion. Edited by EVELYN 
ABBOTT, M.A., LL.D. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


fEschylus.—Zumewnrpes or ÆSCHY- 
Lus. With Metrical English Translation. 
By J. F. Davies. 8vo., 7s. 


Aristophanes. — THE AcHARNIANS 
OF ARISTOPHANES, translated into English 
Verse. By R. Y. TYRRELL. Crown 8vo., Is. 


Becker (W. A.), Translated by the 
Rev. F. METCALFE, B.D. 


GALLUS: or, Roman Scenes in the 
Time of Augustus. With Notes and Ex- 
cursuses. With 26 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


CHARICLES: or, Illustrations ot the 
Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With Notes and Excursuses. With 26 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Campbell.—zzicion IN GREEK Li- 
TERATURE. By the Rev. LEwis CAMPBELL, 
M.A., LL.D., Emeritus Professor of Greek, 
University of St. Andrews. 8vo., 155. À 


Cicero.—Cycero’s CORRESPONDENCE. 
By R. Y. TYRRELL. Vols. I., II., III., 8vo., 
each 12s. Vol. IV., 15s. Vol. V., 14s. | 
Vol. VI., 12s. Vol. VII. Index, 7s. 6d. | 


Harvard Studies in Classical 
Philolo Edited by a Committee of the 
Classical Instructors of Harvard University. 
Vols. XI., 1900; XII., 1901; XIII., 1902; 
XIV., 1903. 8vo., 6s. 6d. net each. 


Hime.—ZLuUcCI/AN, THE Syrian SA- 
TIRIST. By Lieut.-Col. Henry W. L. HIME, 
(late) Royal Artillery. 8vo., 5s. net. 


Homer. — THE ODYSSEY oF HOMER. 
Done into English Verse. By WILLIAM 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Horace.—Zve WORKS oF HORACE, 
RENDERED INTO ENGLISH PROSE. With 
Life, Introduction and Notes. By WILLIAM 
Coutts, M.A. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Lang.— Homer AND THE Epic. By 
ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 
Lucian. — TRANSLATIONS FROM 


Lucian. By AvucustA M. CAMPBELL 
Davipson, M.A. Edin. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Ogilvie —AHoraé LATINAE : Studies 
in Synonyms and Syntax. By the late 
RoBErT OGILVIE, M.A., LL.D., H.M. Chief 
Inspector of Schools for Scotland. Edited 
by ALEXANDER SouTER, M.A. With a 
Memoir by Joser Ocitvis, M.A., LL.D. 
8vo., 12s. Od. net. 
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Classica]. Literature, Translations, &c.—continued. 


Rich.—A DICTIONARY oF ROMAN AND | Virgil—continued. 
GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By A. Ricn, B.A. | 
With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6s. nete THE ÆNEID OF VirciL. Translated 
into English Verse by JoHN CoNINGTON. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 





Sophocles.—Translated into English 


Verse. By Rospert WHITELAW, M.A., THE AL NEIDS OF VIRGIL. Done into 
Assistant Master in Rugby School. Cr. 8vo., English Verse. By WıLLIaM Morris. 
8s. 6d. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


. } THE AENEID OF VıRrGIL, freely trans- 
Theophrastus.—Zivz CHARACTERS lated into English Blank Verse. By 


OF THEOPHRASTUS: a Translation, with WILT 
e b (d H RN . . e b 
Introduction. By CHarLEs E. BENNETT | J THORNHILL. Crown 6vo., 65. nee 


and WILLIAM A. HAMMOND, Professors in | THe ALNEID oF Vircit. Translated 


Cornell University. Fep: 8&vo., 25. 6d. net. into English Verse by JAMES RHOADES. 
Books I.-VI. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
Tyrrell. — DusLIıN TRANSLATIONS Books VII.-XII. Crown 8vo., 5s. 
INTO GREEK AND LATIN VERSE. Edited 
by R. Y. TYRRELL. 8Vvo., 6s. THE ECLOGUES AND GEORGICS OF 


Virciz. Translated into English Prose 
E by J. W. MackaiL, Fellow of Balliol 
Virgil. College, Oxford. 16mo., 5s. 


THE Poems or VirGiL. Translated a 
into English Prose ty Jouns Conincton. Wilkins.—ZxHe GROWTH OF THE 
Crown 8vo., 6s. HOMERIC Poems. By G. WILKINS. 8vo., 6s. 


Poetry and the Drama, 


Arnold.— THe Licut or THE WorLD: | Cochrane.—Cozzecrep Verses. By 
or, The Great Consummation. By Sir ALFRED CocHRANE, Author of ‘The Kes- 
Epwin ARNOLD. With 14 Illustrations trel’s Nest, and other Verses,’ ‘ Leviore 
after HoLMAN Hunt, Crown 8vo., 5s. net. Plectro,’ etc. With a Frontispiece by H. J. 

Forp. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. net. 


Dabney.— Tye Musicat Basis or 


Mrs. Hucn). VERSE: a Scientific Study of the Prin- 
Bell (2 on) ciples of Poetic Composition. By J. P. 
DABNEY. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. net. 


CHAMBER COMEDIES: a Collection | Gore-Booth.— UNSEEN KINGS, AND 


of Plays and Monologues for the Drawing OTHER Pozms. By Eva Gore-Bootn. 
Room. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Graves. — CLYTZMNESTRA: A 

HAIRY TALE PLAYS, AND How TO| TraGeEpy. By ARNotp F. Graves. With 

AcT THEM. With gr Diagrams and 52 a Preface by ROBERT Y. TYRRELL, Litt.D. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Hither and Thither: Songs and 


Nursery Comevies: Twelve Tiny | Verses. By the Author of ‘Times and 
Plays for Children. Fcap. 8vo., 1s. 6d. Days,’ etc. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 


Ingelow (JEAN). 


RUMPELSTILTZKIN : a Fairy Playin| “0#7/cAL Works. Complete in 
Five Scenes (Characters, 7 Male; r Fe- One Volume. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 6s. net. 
male). From ‘Fairy Tale Plays and; ZYR/CAL AND OTHER Poems. Selec- 
Howto Act Them’. With Illustrations, ted from the Writings of JEAN INGELow. 
Diagrams and Music. Cr. 8vo., sewed, 6d. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. cloth plain, 3s. cloth gilt. 
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Poetry and the Drama—continued. 


OF 
With Memoir by 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Kendall. — Poems 
CLARENCE KENDALL. 
FREDERICK C. KENDALL. 


Lang (ANDREW). 


GRASS OF PARNASSUS. Fcp. 8vo., 


2s. 6d. net. 


THE BLUE Poetry Book. Edited 
by ANDREW Lanc. With roo Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 


Lecky.—Pozms. By Wituiam Ep- 


WARD HARTPOLE LeEcky. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 
Lytton (The Earl of), (OWEN 
MEREDITH). 


Cr. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


Crown 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE WANDERER. 
© LUCILE. 


SELECTED Porms. Cr. 8vo., 1os. 6d. 


Macaulay.—Lavs of ANciENT ROME, 
WITH ‘IVRY’ AND ‘THE ARMADA’. By 
Lord MACAULAY. 


Illustrated by G. SCHARF. Fcp. 4to., Ios. 6d. 
Bijou Edition. 





18mo., 2s. 6d. gilt top. 
———— - Popular Edition. 
Fep. 4to., 6d. sewed, 1s. cloth. 
Illustrated by J. R. WEGUELIN. 
8vo., 35. net. 


Annotated Edition. 
1s, 6d. cloth. 








Crown 


Fcp. 8vo., Is. sewed, 


MacDonald.—A Book or STRIFE, IN 
THE FORM OF THE DIARY OF AN OLD 
SOUL: Poems. By GEORGE MACDONALD, 
LL.D. 18mo., 6s. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 


POETICAL WORKS—Lisrary EDITION. 
Complete in 11 volumes. Crown 8vo., 
price 5s. net each. 


THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net each. 


THE LIFE AND DEATH OF JASON. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 
other Poems. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


THE STORY OF SIGURD THE VOLSUNG, 
AND THE FALL OF THE NIBLUNGS. Cr. 
Svo., 55. net. 


| 


| 





4 vols. | 


Henry | Morris (Wi1LLiam)—continued. 


POEMS BY THE Way, AND LOVE IS 
ENOUGH. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


THE ODYSSEY OF HOMER. 
into English Verse. 


Done 
Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


THE ENEIDS OF Vircit. Done 
into English Verse. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


THE TALE OF BEOWULF, SOMETIME 
KING OF THE FOLK OF THE WEDERGBATS. 
Translated by WiLL1AM Morris and A. 
J. Wyatt. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Certain of the PoeTicAL Works may also be 
had in the following Editions :— 
THE EARTHLY PARADISE. 
Popular Edition. 5 vols. 12mo., 255.; 
or 5s. each, sold separately. 
The same in Ten Parts, 25s.; or 2s. 6d. 
each, sold separately. 
Cheap Edition, in 1 vol. 
6s. net. 
POEMS BY THE Way. Square crown 
8vo., 6s. 
THE DEFENCE OF GUENEVERE, and 
Other Poems. Cheaper Impression. 
Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. net. 


*.* For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 27, 28, 37 and 40. 


Crown 8vo., 


| Mors et Victoria. Cr. 8vo., 5s. net. 


*,* This is a drama in three acts, the 
scene of which is laid in France 
shortly after the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew. 


Morte Arthur: an Alliterative Poem 
of the Fourteenth Century. Edited from 
the Thornton MS., with Introduction, 
Notes and Glossary. By Mary MACLEOD 


Banks. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Nesbit.—Zavs AND LEGENDS. ByE. 
NesBit (Mrs. HuBerT BLAND). First 


Series. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. Second Series. 
With Portrait. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Riley.— OLD FASHIONED ROSES: 
Poems. By JAMES WHITCOMB RILEY. 
I2mo., gilt top, 5s. 


Romanes.—A SELECTION FROM THE 
POEMS OF GEORGE JOHN ROMANES, M.A., 
LL.D., F.R.S. With an Introduction by 
T. HERBERT WARREN, President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 
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Savage-Armstrong.—Bazzaps or| Trevelyan.—Cecitia GonzaGa: a 
Down. By G. F. SAVAGE-ARMSTRONG, Drama. By R. C. TREvELYAN. Fcp. 
M.A., D.Litt. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Shak Wagner.— THE NIBELUNGEN RING. 
axespeare. Done into English Verse by REGINALD 


: RANKIN, B.A., of the Inner Temple, Barris- 
BOWDLER'S FAMILY SHAKESPEARE. |  ter-at-Law. i 


With 36 Woodcuts. x vol. 8vo., 14s. Vol. I : : 
Or in 6 vols. Fcp. 8vo., 215. | re as. Sa The Valrie Fer 


THE SHAKESPEARE BIRTHDAY BOOK. | Vol. II. Siegfried, The Twilight of the 
By Mary F. DUNBAR. 32mo., Is. 6d, Gods. Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 4s. 6d. 


E Wyld. — THE Dread [INFERNO ; 
Stevenson.—A CHILDS GARDEN OF | Notes for Beginners in the Study of Dante. 


VERSES. By RoBert Louis STEVENSON. By M. Avice Wy.Lp. With Frontispiece. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 5s. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Fiction, Humour, &e. 


Anstey (F.). | Bottome.—Zsrz, THE INTERPRETER. 
Voces Fopuri. (Reprinted from | By PuyLLIs BoTtToMeE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
‘Punch ’.) | ; 
First Series. With 20 Illustrations by J. | Churchill.—Savroza : a Tale of the 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Cr. 8vo., gilt Revolution in Laurania. By WINSTON 
top, 3s. net. | SPENCER CHURCHILL, M.P. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Second Series. With 25 Illustrations by J. | 
BERNARD PARTRIDGE. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, | Converse.—Zowe Witt: a Tale of 
35. net. | Wat Tyler and the Peasant Rising in the 
THE Man FROM BLANKLEY’S, and Reign of Richard Il. By FLORENCE Con- 
other Sketches. (Reprinted from‘Punch’.) VERSE. With 6 Illustrations by GARTH 
With 25 Illustrations by J. BERNARD Jones. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


PARTRIDGE. Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 3s. net. Davenport — BY THE RAMPARTS OF 


Bailey (H. C.). YEZREEL: a Romance of Jehu, King of 
My Lavy oF ORAwce: a Romance Ísrael. By Arnoro Davenport. With 
of the Netherlands in the Days of Alva. | Frontispiece by LANCELOT SPEED. Crown 


With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. | ‘SMe, Os. 


KARL or ERBACH: a Tale of the 
Thirty Years’ War. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
THE MASTER OF GRAY: a Tale of 


the Days of Mary Queen of Scots. Doyle (Sir A. Conan). 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 
Mican CLARKE: A Tale of Mon- 


|Dougall—Bzccars Azz. By Li 


DouGALL. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 





Beaconsfield (The Earl of). mouth’s Rebellion. With xro Illustra- 
Novets AND Tares. Complete tions. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
in 11 vols. Crown Svo., Is. 6d. each, or THE REFUGEES: A Tale of the 
in sets, 11 vols., gilt top, 15s. net. Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. Cr. 
Vivian Grey. Contarini Fleming ; 8vo., 35s- 6d. 
me ae oo Iskan-| Tye Srark Munro LETTERS. Ct. 
Tragedy. Sybil. 8vo., 35. 6d. 
Alroy ; Ixion in| Henrietta Temple. THE CAPTAIN OF THE POLESTAR; 
Heaven; The In- j Venetia. and other Tales. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
fernal Marriage; | Coningsby. 
Popanilla. Lothair. Dunbar.— THE Sons è CORMAC, AN 
Tancred. Endymion. TALES OF OTHER MeEn’s Sons: Irish 





NOVELS AND TALES. THE HUGH-| Legends. By Atpis Dunsar. With 8 Il- 
ENDEN EDITION. With 2 Portraits and |  lustrations by Myra E. LuxMorRE. Crown 
11 Vignettes. 11 vols, Crown 8vo., 42s. 8vo., 6s. 
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Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continued. 


Farrar (F. W., late DEAN oF CAN- 
TERBURY). 


DARKNESS AND Dawn: or, Scenes 
in the Days of Nero. 
Cr. 8vo., gilt top, 6s. net. 


GATHERING CLoups: a Tale of the 


Days of St. Chrysostom. Cr. 8vo., gilt 
top, 6s. net. 


Fowler (Epit H.). 


THE YOUNG PRETENDERS. 
of Child Life. 


A Story 
With 12 Illustrations by 


Sir PHILip BuRNE-JONES, Bart. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
THE PROFESSOR’S CHILDREN. With 


24 Illustrations by ETHEL KATE BurGEss. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Francis (M. E.) (Mrs. 


BLUNDELL). 


CHRISTIAN THAL: a Story of Musi- | 


cal Life. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


FIANDER’S Wipow. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Yeoman FLEETWOOD. With Fron- 
tispiece. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 


PASTORALS OF DorRseET. With 8 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THE Manor Farm. With Frontis- 
piece by CLaup C. pu PRE COOPER. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


LYCHGATE Haiti: a Romance. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Froude.—Zvz Two CHIEFS or DUN- 
Boy: an Irish Romanceofthe Last Century. 
By JAMES A. FrouDE. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Haggard Side, The: being Essays 
in Fiction. By the Author of ‘Times and 
Days,’ ‘ Auto da Fé,’ &c. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Haggard (H. RIDER). 


ALLAN QUATERMAIN. 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
Popular Edition. 8vo., sewed, 6d. net. 


ALLAN s Wire. With 34 Illustra- 


tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


An Historic Tale. 


FRANCIS | 


With 31. 


| Haggard (H. Riper)—continued. 


BEATRICE. With Frontispiece and 
Vignette. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


BLACK HEART AND WHITE HEART, 
AND OTHER STORIES. With 33 Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


CLEOPATRA. With 2g Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


CotonEL QuaritcH, V.C. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Dawn. With 16 Illustrations. Cr. 


8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Dr. THERNE. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Eric BRIGHTEYES. With 51 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


a 


HEART OF THE WORLD. 
Illustrations. 


With 15 


Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Joan HasTe. With 20 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


LYSBETH. With 26 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Matwa’s REVENGE. Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


MONTEZUMA'S DAUGHTER. With 24 


| Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

| 

| Mr. Meeson’s Witt. With 16 
| Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


NADA THE Lity. With 23 Illustra- 
| tions. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


PEARL-MAIDEN: a Tale of the 
Fall of Jerusalem. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


SHE. With 32 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 3s. 6d. 


| 


STELLA FREGELIUS: A Tale of 
Three Destinies. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


| Swaxrtow: a Tale of the Great Trek. 
With 8 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE PEOPLE OF THE Misr. With 
| 16 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE Whircu’s HEAD. With 


Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continued. 


Haggard and Lang.— THE WoRLD’S 
Desire. By H. Riper HAGGARD and 
ANDREW Lanc. With 27 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Harte.—Jy THE Carouinez Woops. 
By Bret Harte. Crown 8vo., 35. 6d, 


Hope.—THeE HEART oF PRINCESS 
OsréA. By ANTHONY Hope. With ọ Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Howard.— THE FAILURE OF SUCCESS. 
By Lady MasBEL Howarp. Crown 8vo., 
6s. 


Hutchinson.—A FRIEND ofr NELSON. 
By Horace G. HuTcuinson. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Jerome.—SxercHes IN LAVENDER: 
BLUE AND GREEN. By JEROME K. JEROME, 
Author of ‘Three Men in a Boat,’ etc. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


Joyce.—Ozp CELTIC Romances. 
welve of the most beautiful of the Ancient 
Irish Romantic Tales. Translated from the 
Gaelic. By P. W. Joyce, LL.D. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 


Lang (ANDREW). 


A Monk or Fire; a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustra- 


tions by SELWYN IMAGE. Crown 8vo., 
35. 6d. 
THE DISENTANGLERS. With 7 


Full-page Illustrations by H. J. Forp. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Lyall (Epna). 


THE HINDERERS. Crown 8vo.,2s.6d. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SLANDER. 

Fcp. 8vo., Is. sewed. 

Presentation Edition. With 20 Illustra- 
tions by LANCELOT SPEED. Crown 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

Doreen. The Story of a Singer. 


Crown 8vo., 6s. 


WAYFARING Men. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Hore THE HeErRmir: a Romance of 
Borrowdale. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Marchmont.—/v THE NAME OF A 
Woman: a Romance. By ArTHUR W. 
MARCHMONT. With 8 Illustrations. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 


Mason and Lang. —Parson KELLY. 
By A. E. W. Mason and ANDREW LANG. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Max Müller. — DEUTSCHE LIEBE 
(GERMAN Love): Fragments from the 
Papers of an Alien. Collected by F. Max 
MULLER. Translated from the German by 
G. A.M. Crown 8vo., gilt top, 5s. 


Melville (G. J. WHYTE). 


The Gladiators. 
The Interpreter. 
Good for Nothing. 
The Queen’s Maries. 


Holmby House. 
Kate Coventry. 
Digby Grand. 
General Bounce. 


Crown 8vo., Is. 6d. each. 


Morris (WILLIAM). 


THE SUNDERING FLOOD. 
7s. Gd. 


Cr. 8vo., 


THE WATER OF THE WƏONDROUS 
- ISLES. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


THE WELL AT THE WORLD'S END. 
2vols. 8vo., 28s. 


THE Woop BEYOND THE WORLD. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


THE STORY OF THE GLITTERING 
PLAIN, which has been also called The 
Land of the Living Men, or The Acre 
of the Undying. Square post 8vo., 
5S. net. 
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Fiction, Humour, &¢.—continued. 


Morris (WiLL1aAmM)—continued. Sewell (EvizaBetH M.). 


THe ROOTS oF THE MOUNTAINS, A Glimpse of the World. | Amy Herbert. 
wherein is told somewhat of the Lives of hall Parsonage. Cleve Hall. 
the Men of Burgdale, their Friends, their ane ee Gertrude. 
Neighbours, their Foemen, and their atnann EA SiE Home Life. 
Fellows-in-Arms. Written in Prose and The Earl s D aughter. After Life. 
Verse. Square crown 8vo., 8s. The Experience of Life. | Ursula. Ivors. 
Cr. 8vo., cloth plain, 1s. 6d. each. Cloth 
A TALE OF THE HOUSE OF THE extra, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. each. 
WoOLFINGS, and all the Kindreds of the 
Mark. Written in Prose and Verse. 





Square crown 8vo., 6s. Sheehan. — Luxe DELMEGE. By 
the Rev. P. A. SHEEHAN, D.D., Author of 
A DREAM OF JOHN BALL, AND A : My New Curate e Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Kinc’s LESSON. 16mo., 2s. net. 


Somerville (E. Œ.) and Ross 


News FROM NOWHERE; of, An 
(MARTIN). 


Epoch of Rest. Being some Chapters 


from an Utopian Romance. Post 8vo., 
Is. 6d. SOME EXPERIENCES OF AN IRISH 


R.M. With 31 Illustrations by E. Œ. 


THE STORY OF GRETTIR THE STRONG. SOMERVILLE, Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Translated from the Icelandic by E1rikr 
MAGNUsSoN and WILLIAM Morris. Cr. ALL on THE [RISH SHORE: Irish 


8vo., 5s. net. Sketches. With ro Illustrations by E. 
CE. SOMERVILLE. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


THREE NORTHERN Love STORIES, k 
AND OTHER TALES. Translated from the | ZHE REAL CHARLOTTE. Crown 


Icelandic by Errixr Macntsson and 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
WILLIAM Morris. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 
*.* For Mr. William Morris’s other THE Sitver Fox. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Works, see pp. 24, 37 and 40. 
An IRISH Cousin. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


j 
Newman (Cardinal). | 


Loss anp Gain: The Story of a Stevenson (RosBert Louis). 


Convert. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
ne THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. JEKYLL 


: AND Mr. Hype. Fcp. 8vo., ts. sewed. 
CALLISTA: A Tale of the Third 1s. 6d. cloth. 


Century. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE STRANGE CASE OF DR. 
JEKYLL AND MR. HYDE; WITH OTHER 


Norris. — NATURE'S COMEDIAN. FABLES. Crown 8vo., bound in buckram, 
By W. E. Norris. Crown 8vo., 6s. with gilt top, 5s. net. 
‘ Silver Library’ Edition. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

Phillipps-Wolley.— Svar: a Legend 
ofthe Lone Mountain. ByC.Puituprs-| MORE NEW ARABIAN NIGHTS—THE 
WoLLeyY. With 13 Illustrations. Crown DYNAMITER. By ROBERT LOUIS STEVEN- 
8vo., 3s. 6d. son and FANNY VAN DE GRIFT STEVEN- 


sON. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d, 


Portman.—Svazion STUDIES : being; THe Wronce Box. By ROBERT 
the Jottings of an African Official. By | Louris STEVENSON and LLOYD OSBOURNE, 
LIONEL PorTMAN. Crown 8vo., 55, net. | Crown &vo., 35. 6d. 
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Fiction, Humour, &¢.—contenued. 


Suttner.—Zav Down Your Arms | Walford (L. B.)—continued. 
(Die Waffen Nieder): The Autobiography 
of Martha von Tilling. By BERTHA VON 


SUTTNER. Translated by T. Hotes. THE MISCHIEF oF Monica. Ct. 


Cr. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
THE OnE Goop Guest. Cr. 8vo. 
Trollope (ANTHONY). 2s. 6d, 
THE Warven. Cr. 8vo., Is. 6d. ‘PLOUGHED, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
BARCHESTER TOWERS. Cr.8vo.,15.6d. 


THE MATCHMAKER. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Vaughan.—Ozp HENDRIKS TALES. 
By Captain ARTHUR O. VAUGHAN. With 12 


Full-page Illustrations by J. A. SHEPHERD. | Ward.—Owe Poor ScrupLe. By 
Crown 8vo., 6s. Mrs. WILFRID Warp. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Walford (L. B.). 


Weyman (STANLEY). 
STAY-AT-Homes. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


CHARLOTTE. Crown 8vo., 6s. THE HousE oF THE Wor. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 
ONE OF OURSELVES. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 3s. 6d. 


THE INTRUDERS. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. A GENTLEMAN OF FRANCE. With 


Frontispiece and Vignette. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
LEDDY MaRGET. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


THE RED COCKADE. With Frontis- 


Iva KILDARE: a Matrimonial Pro- piece and Vignette. Crown 8vo., 6s. 


blem. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Mr. Smir: a Part of his Life SHREWSBURY. With 24 Illustra- 
Crown 8vo a 6d tions by CLAUDE A. SHEPPERSON. Cr. 
— = 8vo., 6s. 


THE BABY’S GRANDMOTHER. Cr. : ae 
8vo., 2s. 6d. SopHia. With Frontispiece. Crown 
8vo., 6s. 
Cousins. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 
Tue Long Nicur: A Story o 
TROUBLESOME DAUGHTERS. Cr. Geneva in 1602. Crown 8vo., 6s. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. 


PAULINE. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. Yeats (S. Levert). 
Dick NETHERBY. Cr. 8vo., 2s. 6d. l 
i THE CHEVALIER D'AuRIac. Crown 

THE HisToRY OF A WEEK. Cr. 8vo., 35. 6d. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 
THE Trairor’s Way. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 
A STIFF-NECKED GENERATION. Cr. 

8vo. 2s. 6d. 


Nan, and other Stories. Cr. 8vo.,| Yoxall.— Tue Rommany STONE. By 
25. 6d. J. H. YoxaLL, M.P. Crown 8vo., 6s, 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &c.). 


Furneaux (W.). 


THE Ovrpvoor Worzp; or The 
Young Collector’s Handbook. With 18 
Plates (16 of which are coloured), and 549 
Illustrations in the Text. Crown 8vo., 
gilt edges, 6s. net. 


BUTTERFLIES AND Morus (British). 
With 12 coloured Plates and 241 Illus- 
trations ın the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 


LIFE IN PONDS AND STREAMS. 
With 8 coloured Plates and 331 Illustra- 
tions in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 


THE SEA SHORE. With 8 Coloured 
Plates and 300 Illustrations in the Text. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


Hartwig (GEORGE). 


THE SEA AND ITS Livinge WONDERS. 


With 12 Plates and 303 Woodcuts. §8vo., 
gilt top, 7s. net. 

THE Tropicat Worzipv. With 8 
Plates and 172 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 


top, 75-net. 


THE POLAR Woriv. With 3 Maps, 
8 Plates and 85 Woodcuts. 8vo., gilt 
top, 7s. net. 


THE SUBTERRANEAN Worztpv. With 
3 Maps and 80 Woodcuts. §8vo., gilt 
top, 7s. net. 


Helmholtz.—Porurar LECTURES ON 
SCIENTIFIC SUBJECTS. By HERMANN VON 


HELMHOLTZ. With 68 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 

Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 
Hoffmann.—Azemwe Frora: For 

Tourists and Amateur Botanists. With 


Text descriptive of the most widely dis- 
tributed and attractive Alpine Plants. By | 
JuLius HorrMann. Translated by E. S. 
Barton (Mrs. A. Gerr). With 40 Plates 
containing 250 Coloured Figures from 
Water-Colour Sketches by HERMANN 
FRIESE. 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 
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Hudson (W. H.). 


HAMPSHIRE Days. With 11 Plates 
and 36 Illustrations in the Text from 
Drawings by Bryan Hook, etc. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. net. 


BIRDS AND MAN. 
8vo., 6s. net. 


Large crown 


NATURE IN Downtanv. With 12 
Plates and 14 Illustrations in the Text by 
A. D. McCormick. §8vo., tos. 6d. net. 


BRITISH Birds. With a Chapter 
on Structure and Classification by FRANK 
E. BEDDARD, F.R.S. With 16 Plates (8 
of which are Coloured), and over roo Illus- 
trations in the Text. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6s. net. 


Millais.—Zvz NATURAL HISTORY oF 
THE BRITISH SURFACE FEEDING-DUCKS. 
By Joun Guire Mut arts, F.Z.S., ete. 
With 6 Photogravures and 66 Plates (41 in 
Colours) from Drawings by the Author, 
ARCHIBALD THORBURN, and from Photo- 
graphs. Royal 4to., £6 6s. 


Proctor (RICHARD A.). 


LIGHT SCIENCE FOR LEISURE HOURS. 
Familiar Essays on Scientific Subjects. 
Crown 8vo., 35. 6d. 


ROUGH WAYS MADE SmooTrH. Fami- 
liar Essays on Scientific Subjects. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

PLEASANT Ways in SCIENCE. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 

NATURE STUDIES. By R.A. Proc- 
TOR, GRANT ALLEN, A. WILSoN, T. 


FosTErR and E. Ctopp. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


LEISURE READINGS. By R.A. PRoc- 
TOR, E. CLopp, A. WiLson, T. FOSTER 
and A. C. RANYARD. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


*,.” For Mr. Proctor’s other books see pp. 16 
and 35, and Messrs. Longmans & Co.’s Cata- 
logue of Scientific Works, 
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Popular Science (Natural History, &¢.)—contznued. 


Stanley.—A Famiziar History or Wood (Rev. J. G.)\—continued. 
Birps. By E. Stanrey, D.D., formerly 
Bishop of Norwich. With 160 Illustrations. INSECTS ABROAD: A Popular Ac- 
Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. count of Foreign Insects, their Structure, 


Habits and Transformations. With 600 
Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. net. 


Wood (Rev. J. G.). 


Our oF Doors; a Selection of 
Original Articles on Practical Natural 





Homes witHout Hanps: A Descrip- | History. With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 
tion of the Habitations of Animals, classed | 35. Od. 
according to their Principle of Construc- | 
tion. With 140 Illustrations. 8vo., gilt | PETLAND REVISITED. With 33 
top, 75. net. : | Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

(wsecTts AT Home : A Popular Ac-| Srrance Dweccincs: a Description 
count of British Insects, their Structure, of the Habitations of Animals, abridged 
Habits and Transformations. With 700 from ‘Homes without Hands’. With 60 
Illustrations, 8vo., gilt top, 7s. net. Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Works of Reference. 


Annual Register (The). A Review | Maunder (SamuEL)—continued. 
of Public Events at Home and Abroad, for 


the year 1903. Svo., 18s. THE TREASURY oF BIBLE Kwow- 
Volumes of the Annual Register for the | LEDGE. By the Rev. J. Ayre, M.A. With 
years 1863-1902 can still be had. 18s. | 5 Maps, 15 Plates, and 300 Woodcuts. 
each. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 
Charities Register, The Annual TREASURY OF KNOWLEDGE AND LIB- 
AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register RARY OF REFERENCE. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. 


of Charities in or available in the Metropolis. 


S THE TREASURY OF Borany. Edited 
vo., 5s. net. 


by J. LinpLey, F.R.S., and T. Moore, 
Chisholm. — Hanpsook or Com-' F.L.S. With 274 Woodcuts and 20 Steel 
MERCIAL GEOGRAPHY. By GEORGE G. Plates. 2vols. Fep. 8vo., 12s. 


CuHisHOLM, M.A., B.Sc., Fellow of the 3 
Royal Geographical eri Statistical Rich.—A DICTIONARY OF ROMAN AND 


Societies. With 19 Folding-out Maps and) GREEK ANTIQUITIES. By A. Ricu, B.A. 


Numerous Maps in the Text. 8vo., 15s.net.. With 2000 Woodcuts. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 
Gwilt.—Aw Zwcrciopzpi1a OF ÁR- Roget. — THESAURUS oF ENGLISH 
CHITECTURE. By JosEPH GwiILT, F.S.A. Worps AND PHRASES. Classified and Ar- 
With 1700 Engravings. Revised (1888),' ranged so as to Facilitate the Expression of 
with Alterations and Considerable Addi- Ideas and assist in Literary Composition. 
tions by Wyatr PapwortH. 8vo., 21s.| By Perer Mark Rocer, M.D., F.R.S. 
net. Recomposed throughout, enlarged and im- 


, | proved, partly from the Author’s Notes, and 
Longmans’ GAZETTEER OF THE| with a full Index, by the Author’s Son, 


WorLD. Edited by GeEorGE G. CHIS-| Joux Lewis Rocer. Crown 8vo., gs. net. 
HOLM, M.A., B.Sc. Imperial 8vo., 18s. net Win 
cloth ; 21s. half-morocco. Willich.--PoruLar TABLES for giving 
information for ascertaining the value of 
Maunder (Save). ; Lifehold, Leasehold, and Church Property, 
BIOGRAPHICAL TREASURY. With the Public Funds, etc. By CHARLES M. 
Supplement brought down to 1889. By| WIırLıcH. Edited by H. BENcE Jowes. 
Rev. James Woop. Fcp. 8vo., 6s. ' Crown 8vo., tos. 6d. 
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Children’s Books. 


Adelborg.— CLEAN PETER AND THE | Lang (ANDREW).—EDITED By. 


CHILDREN OF GRUBBYLEA. By OTTILIA 
ADELBORG. Translated from the Swedish 
by Mrs. GraHaAM WALLAS, With 23 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., boards, 
3s. 6d. net. 


Alick’s Adventures.— By G. R. 


B 


B 


With 8 Illustrations by Jonn HAsSALL. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


old Turpin: a Romance, as Sung 
by Sam Weller. With 16 Illustrations in 
Colour by L. D. L. Oblong 4to., boards, 6s. 


rown.— THE BOOK OF SAINTS AND 
FRIENDLY BzasTs. By ABBIE FARWELL 
Brown. With 8 Illustrations by Fanny Y. 
Cory. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. net. 


Crake (Rev. A. D.). 
Epwy THE Farr, or, The First, 


Chronicle of A2scendune. Cr. 8vo., silver 
top, 2s. net. 


ALFGAR THE DANE; or, The Second 
Chronicle of ASscendune. Cr. 8vo., silver 
top, 2s. net. 


THE Riva Heres: being the Third 
and Last Chronicle of Æscendune. Cr. 
8vo., silver top, 2s. net. 


THE House oF WALDERNE. A Tale 
of the Cloister and the Forest in the Days 
of the Barons’ Wars. Crown 8vo., silver 


top, 2s. net. 
Brian Firz-Counr. A Story of 
Wallingford Castle and Dorchester 


Abbey. Cr. 8vo., silver top, 2s. net. 


Dent.—/wv SEARCH oF Home: a 


Story of East-End Waifs and Strays. By 
PHYLLIs O. Dent. With a Frontispiece 
in Colour by HAMEL LisTER. Crown 8vo., 
3s. 6d. net. 


Henty (G. A.).—EDITED By. 


Yure Locs: A Story-Book for Boys. 
By Various AuTHorS. With 6r Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 


YuLteE TipE Yarns. a Story-Book 
for Boys. By Various AUTHORS. With 
45 Illustrations. 
net. 





| 
{ 
| 


Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. 


THE BLUE Farry Boor. With 138 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 
THE Rep Farry Boox. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 
THE GREEN Farry Boox. With 99 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 
THE GREY Fairy Boor. With 65 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 
THE YELLow Farry Boor. With 
104 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 
THE Pink Farry Boor. With 67 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 
THE VioLer Fairy Boox. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 54 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

THE Crimson Fairy Boox. With 
8 Coloured Plates and 43 other Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

THE BLUE PoETRY Boor. With 100 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 
THE TRUE Story Boog. With 66 

Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

THE RED TRUE SToryY Boor. With 
100 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

THE AnimaL Story Boor. With 
67 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 

THE RED BOOK OF ANIMAL STORIES. 


With 65 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., gilt 
edges, 6s. 


>. THE ARABIAN NIGHTS ENTERTAIN- 


MENTS. With 66 Illustrations. 
gilt edges, 6s. 

THE Boox oF Romance. With 8 
Coloured Plates and 44 other Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 6s. 


Cr. 8vo., 


Lyall.— THE BURGES LETTERS: a 


Record of Child Life in the Sixties. By 
Epna LYALL. With Coloured Frontispiece 
and 8 other Full-page [Illustrations by 
WALTER S. Stacey. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Meade (L. T.). 


Davpy’s Boy. With 8 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 


Des ano THE Ducuess. With 7 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 
THE BERESFORD PRizE. With 7 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 


THE House OF SURPRISES. With 6 
Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., gilt edges, 3s. net. 
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Children’s Books—cozxtinued. 


Packard. — THE YOUNG 
WHALERS: .a Tale for Boys. By Win- 
THROP PACKARD. With 16 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. 


Penrose. — CHUBBY : 
By Mrs. PENROSE. 
by G. G. MAnTon. 


A NUISANCE. 
With 8, Illustrations 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Praeger (RosamMonbD). 


THE ADVENTURES OF THE THREE 
BOLD BABES: HECTOR, HONORIA AND 
ALISANDER. A Story in Pictures. With 
24 Coloured Plates and 24 Outline Pic- 
tures. Oblong 4to., 3s. 6d. 


THE FURTHER DOINGS OF THE THREE 
Botp Bases. With 24 Coloured Pictures 
and 24 Outline Pictures. Oblong 4to.,3s.6d. 


Roberts. — THE ADVENTURES OF 
CAPTAIN JOHN SMITH ; Captain of Two 
Hundred and Fifty Horse, and sometime 
President of Virginia. By E. P. ROBERTS. 
With 17 Illustrations and 3 Maps. Crown 
8vo., 5s. net. 


Stevenson.—A CHILD'S GARDEN OF 
VERSES. By ROBERT Louis STEVENSON. 
Fcp. 8vo., gilt top, 5s. 


Upton (Fiorence K. anD BERTHA). 


THE ADVENTURES OF Two DUTCH | 


With 31 | 
Coloured Plates and numerous Illustra- | 


DOLLS AND A ‘GOLLIWOGG’. 


tions in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


Ice | Upton (FLorence K. anb BERTHA)— 


continued. 


THE GoLLiwoce’s BICYCLE CLUB. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


THE GOLLIWOGG AT THE SEASIDE. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


THE GoLtLiwocc in War, With 31 
Coloured Plates. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


THE GoOLLIWOGGS POLAR ADVEN- 


TURES. With 31 Coloured Plates. Ob- 
long 4to., 6s. 


THE GOLLIWOGGS AUTO-GO-CART. 
With 31 Coloured Plates and numerous 
Illustrations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


THRE GOLLIWOGG'S Arr-SuHip. With 
30 Coloured Pictures and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s. 


THE GoLLiwoeGe’s Circus. With 31 


Coloured Pictures. Oblong 4to., boards, 
6s. 


THE VEGE-MEN’s REVENGE. With 
31 Coloured Plates and numerous Illus- 
trations in the Text. Oblong 4to., 6s, 


Vaughan.—Ozp HENDRIKS TALES. 
By Captain ARTHUR O. VAUGHAN. With 
12 Full-page Illustrations by J. A. SHEP- 
HERD. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

*.* This is a volume of animal stories col- 
lected by Captain Vaughan from the Hotten- 
tots during the late Boer War. 


The Silver Library. 


Crown 8vo. 


Arnoid’s (Sir Edwin) Seas and Lands. 
71 Illustrations. 35. 6d 


Bagehot’s (W.) Biographical Studies. 
Bagehot’s (W.) Economic Studies. 


35. 6d. 
35. 6d. 


Bagehot’s (W.) Literary Studles. With Portrait. 
3 vols., 35. 6d. each. 


Baker’s (Sir 8. W.) Eight Years in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Saker’s (Sir 8. W.) Rifle and Hound in Ceylon. 
With 6 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Baring-Gould’s (Rey. 8.) Curious Myths of the 
Middle Ages. 35. 6d. 


Baring-Gould's (Rey. 8.) Origin and Develop- 
ment of Religious Belief. 2vois. 35.6d.each. 


Becker’s (W. A.) Gailus: or, Roman Scenes in the | 
Time of Augustus. With 26 I]lys, 35. 6d. 


3s. 6d. EACH VOLUME. 
With | 
| 


Becker’s (W. A.) Charicles: or, Illustrations of 
the Private Life of the Ancient Greeks. 
With 26 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Bent’s (J. T.) The Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
iand. With 117 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Brassey’s (Lady) A Voyage in the ‘Sunbeam’. 
With 66 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Buckle’s (H. T.) History of Civilisation In 
England. 3 vols. 10s. 6d. 

Churchill's (Winston 8.) The Story of the 
Malakand Field Force, 1897. With 6 Maps 
and Plans, 35. 6d. 

Ciodd’s (E.) Story of Creation: a Plain Account 
of Evolution. With 77 Illustrations, 35. 6d. 

Conybeare (Rey. W. J.) and Howson’s (Very 
Rey. J. 8.) Life and Epistles of St. Paul. 
With 46 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Dougail’s (L.) Beggars All: a Novel. 3s. 6d. 


Doyie’s (Sir A. Conan) Micah Ciarke. A Tale of 
Monmoutn’s Rebellion, With ro Ilusts. 35. 6d. 
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The Silver Library—contznued. 


Doyie’s (Sir A. Conan) The Captain of the 
Poiestar, and other Tales. 35. 6d. 


Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Refugees: A Tale of 
the Huguenots. With 25 Illustrations. 356.7. 


Doyle’s (Sir A. Conan) The Stark Munro Letters. 
35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The History of Engiand, from 
the Fall of Wolsey to the Defeat of the 
Spanish Armada. 12 vols. 35. 6d. each. | 

Froude’s (J. A.) The English in Ireland. 3 vols. | 

10s. 6d. | 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Divorce of Catherine of 
Aragon. 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Spanish Story of the 
Armada, and other Fssays. 35. 6d. | 


Froude’s (J.A.) English Seamen in the Sixteenth | 
Century. 35. 6d. | 


Froude’s (J. A.) Short Studies on Great Sub- ` 
jects. 4vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Oceana, or Engiand and Her | 
Colonies. With ọ Illustrations. 35. 6d. 





Froude’s (J. A.) The Council of Trent. 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Life and Letters of 
Erasmus. 35. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Thomas Carlyie: a History of 
his Life. 


1795-1835. 2 vols. 7s. 
Froude’s (J. A.) Cesar: a Sketch. 35. 6d. 


1834-1881. 2 vols. 7s. 


Froude’s (J. A.) The Two Chiefs of Dunboy: an 
Irish Romance of the Last Century. 3s. 6d. 


Froude’s (J. A.) Writings, Selections from. 
35. 6d. 


Gieig’s (Rey. G. R.) Life of the Duke of 
Weilington. With Portrait. 35. 6d. 


Greville’s (C. C. F.) Journai of the Reigns of 
King George IY., King William IY., and 
Queen Victoria. 8 vols., 35. 6d. each. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) She: A History of Adventure. 
With 32 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Alian Quatermain. With | 


20 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Coionei Quaritch, V.C.: a | 
Tale of Country Life. With FeO ice | 


and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 
Haggard’s (H. R.)jCleopatra. With 29 Illustra- | 
tions. 3s. 





Haggard’s (H. R.) Eric Brighteyes. With 51 
Illustrations. 3s. 6d. j 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Beatrice. 
and Vignette. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.)Biack Heart and White Heart. 
With 33 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Alian’s Wife. 
trations. 3s. 6d. 


With Frontispiece 


With 34 Illus- 
Haggard (H. R.) Heart of the World. 
15 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Montezuma’s Daughter. With 
25 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard’s (H. R.) Swailow: a Tale of the Great 


With 


Trek. With 8 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Witch’s Head. With 
16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Mr. Meeson’s Wiii. With 
16 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Nada the Lily. With 23 
Illustrations. 35.6d. 

Haggard's (H. R.) Dawn, With 16[llusts. 35. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) The Peopie of the Mist. With 
16 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 

Haggard’s (H. R.) Joan Haste. With 20 Illus- 


trations. 35. 6d. 


Haggard (H. R.) and Lang’s (A.) The World's 
Desire. With 27 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Harte’s (Bret) In the Carquinez Woods and 
other Stories. 35. 6d. 


Heimhoitz’s (Hermann yon) Popuiar Lectures 
on Scientific Subjects. With 68 Illustrations. 
2vols. 35. 6d. each. 


Hope’s (Anthony) The Heart of Princess Osra. 
With g Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Howitt’s (W.) Visits to Remarkable Piaces. 
With 80 Illustrations. 3s. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R.) The Story of My Heart: My 
Autobiography. With Portrait. 3s. 6. 


Jefferies’ (R.) Fieid and Hedgerow. With 
Portrait. 3s. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R.) Red Deer. With 17 Illusts. 35. 6d. 


Jefferies’ (R.) Wood Magic: a Fable. With 
Frontispiece and Vignette by E. V. B. 3s. 6d. 


Jefferies (R.) The Toiiers of the Fieid. With 
Portrait from the Bust in Salisbury Cathedral. 
35. 6d. 


Kaye (Sir J.) and Maileson’s (Coionei) History 
. of the Indian Mutiny of 1857-8 6 vols. 
35. 6d. cach. 


Knight’s (E. F.) The Cruise of the ‘Aierte’: 
the Narrative of a Search for Treasure on 
the Desert Island of Trinidad. With 2 
Maps and 23 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
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Knight’s (E. F.) Where Three Empires Meet: a 
Narrative of Reccnt Travel in Kashmir, 
Western Tibet, Baltistan, Gilgit. With a Map 
and 54 Illustrations, 35. 6d. 


Knight’s (E. F.) The ‘Falcon’ on the Baltic: a 
Coasting Voyage from Hammersmith to 
Copenhagen in a Three-Ton Yacht. With 
Map and rr Illustrations. 35. 6¢. 


Kostiin’s (J.) Life of Luther. With 62 Illustra- 
tions and 4 Facsimiles of MSS. 3s. 6d. 


Lang’s (A.) Angling Sketches. With 20 Illustra- 
6d. 


tions. 35. 


Lang’s (A.) Custom and Myth: Studies of Early 
Usage and Belief. 35. 6d. 


Lang’s(A.)Cock LaneandCommon-Sense, 35. 6d. 


Lang’s (A.) The Book of Dreams and Ghosts, 
35. 6d. 


Lang’s (A.) A Monk of Fife: a Story of the 
Days of Joan of Arc. With 13 Illustrations. 


35. 6d. 
Lang's (A.) Myth, Rituai, and Religion. 2 vols. 75. 


Lees (J. A.) and Ciutterbuck’s (W. J.) B.C. 
1887, A Rambie in British Columbia. With 
Maps and 75 Illustrations. 35. 6d 


Levett-Yeats’ (S.) The Chevalier D’Auriac. 
35. 6d. 


Macauiay’s (Lord) Compiete Works. 
Edition. With 12 Portraits. 
each. 


‘ Albany’ 
12 vols. 35. 6d. 


Macauiay’s (Lord) Essays and Lays of Ancient 
Rome, etc. With Portraitand 4 Illustrations 
tothe ‘Lays’. 35. 6d. 


Macleod’s (H. D.) Eiements of Banking. 35. 6d. 


Marshman’s (J. C.) Memoirs of Sir Henry 
Havelock. 35. 6d. 


Mason (A. E. W.) and Lang’s (A.) Parson Kelly. 
3s. 6d. 


Merivale’s (Dean) History of the Romans 
under the Empire. 8 vols. 3s. 6d. each. 
Miil’s (J. 


S.) Political Economy. 35. 6d. 


Mill’s (J. S.) System of Logic. 35. 6d. 


the Chroni- 
35. 6d. 


Milner’s (Geo.) Country Pleasures : 
cle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 


Nansen’s (F.) The First Crossing of Greenland. 
With 142 Illustrations and a Map. 3s. 6d. 


LS semanas 


Philiipps-Woiley’s (C.) Snap: a Legend of the | 


Lone Mountain With13 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Orbs Around Us. 3s. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) The Expanse of Heaven, 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Light Science for Leisure 
Hours. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) The Moon. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Worids than Ours. 35.6. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Our Place among Infinities : 
a Series of Essays contrasting our Little 
Abode in Space and Time with the Infinities 
around us. 35. 6d. 

Proctor’s (R. A.) Other Suns than Ours. 35. 6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Rough Ways made Smooth. 
35. 6d. 


Proctor’s(R.A.)Pleasant Waysin Science. 35.6d. 


Proctor’s (R. A.) Myths and Marveis of As- 


tronomy. 35. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Nature Studies. 35. 6d. 
Proctor’s (R. A.) Leisure Readings. By R. A. 
PROCTOR, EDWARD CLODD, ANDREW 


WILSON, THOMAS FOSTER, and A. C, 
RANYARD. With Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Rossetti’s (Maria F.) A Shadow of Dante. 35. 6d. 


Smith’s (R. Bosworth) Carthage and the Cartha- 
ginians. With Maps, Plans, etc. 3s. 6d. 


Staniey’s (Bishop) Familiar History of Birds. 
With 160 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Stephen’s (Sir Lesiie) The Playground of Europe 
(The Aips). With 4 Illustrations. 35. 6d. 


Stevenson’s (R. L.) The Strange Case of Dr. 
Jekyll and Mr. Hyde; with other Fables. 35.6d. 


Stevenson (R. 
Wrong Box. 


L.) and Osbourne’s (Li.) The 
35. 6d. 


Stevenson - (Robert Louis) and Stevenson’s 
(Fanny van de Grift) More New Arabian 
Nights.—The Dynamiter. 35. 6d. 


Trevelyan’s (Sir G. 0.) The Early History of 
Charies James Fox. 35. 6d. 


Weyman’s (Stanley J.) The House of the 
Woif: a Romance. 35. 6d 

Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Petland Revisited. With 
33 Illustrations 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Strange Dwellings. With 
6o Illustrations. 35. 6d. 

Wood’s (Rey. J. G.) Out of Doors. With 11 

Illustrations. 35. 6d. 
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Cookery, Domestic Management, &c. 


Acton. — MODERN COOKERY. 


ELıza Acron. With 150 Woodcuts. Fcp. | 


8vo., 4s. 6d. | 


Angwin.—SimpLe HINTS on CHOICE | 


oF Foop, with Tested and Economical 

Recipes. For Schools, Homes, and Classes | 
for Technical Instruction. By M.C. ANGWIN, | 
Diplomate (First Class) of the National 
Union for the Technical Training of Women, | 
etc. Crown 8vo., Is. | 


Ashby.—HEALTH IN THE NURSERY. 
By Henry Asusy, M.D., F.R.C.P., Physi- 
cian tothe Manchester Children’s Hospital. 
With 25 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. net. 


Bull (Tuomas, M.D.). 


Hints TO MOTHERS ON THE MAN- 
AGEMENT OF THEIR HEALTH DURING THE 
PERIOD OF PREGNANCY. Fcp. 8vo., sewed, 
1s. 6d.; cloth, gilt edges, 2s. net. 


THE MATERNAL MANAGEMENT OF 
CHILDREN IN HEALTH AND DISEASE. 
Fcp. 8vo., sewed, 1s. 6d.; cloth, gilt 
edges, 2s. net. 


De Salis (Mrs.). 


LA Move Cooxery: Up-to- 
date Recipes. With 24 Plates (16 in 
Colour). Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


CAKES AND CONFECTIONS À LA)! 
Move. Fcp. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


Docs: A Manual for Amateurs. | 
Fcp. 8vo., rs. 6d. 


DRESSED GAME AND POULTRY A LA 
Move. Fcp. 8vo., Is. 6d. 


DRESSED VEGETABLES À LA MODE. 
Fcp. 8vo., 1s 6d. | 


Drinks À LA Mope. Fcp.8vo., 1s.6d. | 


By | De Salis (Mrs.)—continued. 


ENTREES A LA Mope. Fcp. 8vo., 
Is. 6d. 

FLORAL DECORATIONS. Fcp. 8vo., 
1s. 6d. 

GARDENING A LA Move. Fcp. 8vo. 


Part I., Vegetables, rs. 6d. Part II., 
Fruits, rs. 6d. 


NATIONAL Vianps ALA Mope. Fcp. 
8vo., Is. 6d. 


New-LAip Eces. Fep. 8vo., 1s. 6d. 


OYSTERS A LA MODE. 
Is. 6d, 


PUDDINGS AND PASTRY A LA MODE. 
Fcp. 8vo., Is. 6d. 


SAVOURIES A LA MODE. 
Is. 6d. 


Soups AND DRESSED FISH A LA 
Move. Fcp. 8vo., Is. 6d. 


Fcp. 8vo., 


Fcp. 8vo., 


SWEETS AND SUPPER DISHES A LA 
Move. Fcp. 8vo., Is. 6d. 


TEMPTING DISHES FOR SMALL ÍN- 
COMES. Fcp. 8vo., Is. 6d. 


WRINKLES AND NOTIONS FOR 
Every HOUSEHOLD. Crown 8vo., Is. 6d. 


| Lear.—Marere Cookery. By H. L. 


SIDNEY LEAR. 16mo., 2s. 


Poole.—CooKERY FOR THE DIABETIC. 
B 


y W. H. and Mrs. Poore. With Preface 
by Dr. Pavy. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Rotheram. — HoUSEHOLD COOKERY 


Recipes. By M.A. ROTHERAM, First Class 
Diplomée, National Training School of 
Cookery, London; Instructress to the Bed- 
fordshire County Council. Crown 8vo., 2s. 


The Fine Arts and Music. 


Burne-Jones.—Zve Becinninc or Hamlin.—A Zexr-Book oF THE 


THE WORLD: 
Sir EDwaRD BuRNE-JONES, Bart. 
4to., Boards, 7s. 6d. net. 


Twenty-five Pictures by , 
Medium | 


HISTORY OF ARCHITECTURE. By A. D.F. 
HAMLIN, A.M. With 229 Illustrations. 


Crown 8vo., 75. 6d. ~ 


Burns and Colenso.—Ziviwc Awa- Haweis (Rev. H. R.). 


Tomy. By Cecit L. Burns, R.B.A,, and | 
RoBERT J. CoLenso, M.A., M.D. 40 Plates, | 
11} by 8% ins., each Plate containing Two | 
Figures—(a) A Natural Male or Female 
Figure ; (b) The same Figure Anatomatised. 
In a Portfolio, 7s. 6d. net. 


Music anp Moras. With Portrait 


of the Author. Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 


My Musicat Lire. With Portrait 
of Richard Wagner and 3 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 6s. net. 





Kristeller. — ANDREA 
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SAMPLERS AND TAPESTRY E MBROIDERIES. 
By Marcus B. Huis, LL.B.; also ‘The 
Stitchery of the Same,’ by Mrs. Heap; 
and ‘Foreign Samplers,’ by Mrs. C. J. 
Lonecman. With 30 Reproductions in 
Colour, and 4o Illustrations in Mono- 
chrome. 4to., £2 2s. net. 


Hullah.—7Z7ve HISTORY oF MODERN 


8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Music. By Joun HULLAH. 


Jameson (Mrs. Anna). 


SACRED AND LEGENDARY ART, COn- 
taining Legends of the Angels and Arch- 
angels, the Evangelists, the Apostles, the 
Doctors of the Church, St. Mary Mag- 
dalene, the Patron Saints, the Martyrs, 
the Early Bishops, the Hermits, and the 
Warrior-Saints of Christendom, as repre- 
sented in the Fine Arts. With 19 Etchings 
and 187 Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo., 20s. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MONASTIC ORDERS, 
as represented in the Fine Arts, com- 
prising the Benedictines and Augustines, 
and Orders derived from their Rules, the 
Mendicant Orders, the Jesuits, and the 
Order of the Visitation of St. Mary. With 
11 Etchings and 88 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 
8vo., Ios. net. 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, OR 
BLESSED VirGINMary. Devotional with 
and without the Infant Jesus, Historical 
from the Annunciation to the Assumption, 
as represented in Sacred and Legendary 
Christian Art. With 27 Etchings and 
165 Woodcuts. 1 vol. 8vo., ros. net. 

THE HISTORY OF OUR LORD, as ex- 
emplifed in Works of Art, with that of 
His Types, St. John the Baptist, and 
other persons of the Old and New Testa- 
ment. Commenced by the late Mrs. 
JAMESON; continued and completed by 
Lapy EASTLAKE. With 31 Etchings 
and 281 Woodcuts. 2vols. 8vo., 20s. net. 


MANTEGNA. 
By PAuL KRISTELLER. English Edition by 
S. ARTHUR STRONG, M.A., Librarian to the 
House of Lords, and at Chatsworth. With 
26 Photogravure Plates and 162 Illustrations 
in the Text. 4to., gilt top, £3 ros. net. 


Macfarren. — LECTURES on HAR- 


MONY. By Sir GEORGE A. MACFARREN. 
8vo., I2s. 


| Matthay.— THE Acr or TOUCH in 


j 
| 
} 


| 


ALL ITS DIVERS.TY. An Analysis and 
Synthesis of Pianoforte Tone Production. 
By Tosras MaTTHAY, Fellow and Professor 
of the Royal Academy of Music, London, 
etc. With 22 Illustrations. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Huish, Head, and Longman.— | Morris (WILLIAM). 


ARCHITECTURE, INDUSTRY AND 
WEALTH. Collected Papers. Crown 
8vo., 6s. net. 

HOPES AND FEARS FOR ART. Five 


Lectures delivered in Birmingham, Lon- 
don, etc., in 1878-1881. Cr 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

AN ADDRESS DELIVERED AT THE 
DISTRIBUTION OF PRIZES TO STUDENTS 
OF THE BIRMINGHAM MUNICIPAL SCHOOL 
OF ART ON 21ST FEBRUARY, 1894. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. net. (Printed in ‘Golden’ Type.) 

Some HINTS on PATTERN-DESIGN- 
ING: a Lecture delivered at the Working 
Men’s College, London, on roth Decem- 
ber, 1881. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. (Printed in 
‘Golden’ Type.) 

ARTS AND ITS PRODUCERS (1888) 
AND THE ARTS AND CRAFTS OF TO-DAY 
(1889). 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. (Printed in 
‘Golden’ Type.) 

ARTS AND CRAFTS Essays. B 
Members of the Arts and Crafts Exhibition 
Society. With a Preface by WILLIAM 
Morris. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 

*,." For Mr. William Morris’s other 
Works, see pp. 24, 27, 28 and 4o. 


Robertson.—Ozp ENGLISH Sones 


AND Dances. Decorated in Colour by W. 
GRAHAM RoBERTSON. Royal 4to., 42s. net. 


Scott.—Porrrairures oF JULIUS 


CÆSAR: a Monograph. By FRANK JESUP 
ScoTT. With 38 Plates and 49 Figures in 
the Text. Imperial 8vo., 21s. net. 


Vanderpoel.— CoLOUR PROBLEMS : 


a Practical Manual for the Lay Student of 
Colour. By Emrty Noyes VANDERPOEL. 
With 117 Platesin Colour. Sq. 8vo., 215. net. 


Van Dyke.—A Zexr-Booxk on THE 


HISTORY OF PAINTING. By JOHN C. Van 
Dyke. With rro Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 6s. 


Wellington.—A DESCRIPTIVE AND 


HISTORICAL CATALOGUE OF THE COLLEC- 
TIONS OF PICTURES AND SCULPTURE AT 
APSLEY House, LonDon. By EVELYN, 
Duchess of Wellington. Illustrated by 52 
Photo-Engravings, specially executed by 
BRAUN, CLEMENT, & Co., of Paris. 2 vols., 
royal 4to., £6 6s. net. 


Willard. — History or MODERN 


ITALIAN ART. By ASHTON’ ROLLINS 
WILLARD. Part I. Sculpture. Part II. 
Painting. Part III. Architecture. With 
Photogravure Frontispiece and numerous 


full-page Illustrations. 8vo., 21s. net. 


Wotton.—Z7we ELEMENTS OF ARCHI- 


TECTURE. Collected by HEnry WOTTON, 
Kt., from the best Authors and Examples. 
Royal 16mo., boards, ros. 6d net. 
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Miscellaneous and Critical Works. 


Auto da Fé and other Essays: ! Gilkes.— THE New REVOLUTION. 


some being Essays in Fiction. 
Author of ‘Essays in Paradox’ and ‘ Ex- 
ploded Ideas’. Crown 8vo., §s. 


Bagehot.— LITERARY Srurigs. By 
WALTER BaAGEHOT. With Portrait. 3 vols. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. each. 


Baring-Gould.— Curious MYTHS OF 
THE MIDDLE AGES. By Rev. S. BARING- 
GouLpD. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Baynes. — SHAKESPEARE STUDIES, 
and other Essays. By the late THomas 
SPENCER Baynes, LL.B., LL.D. With a’ 
Biographical Preface by Professor Lewis 
CAMPBELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 


Bonnell. — CHARLOTTE Bronte, 
GEORGE ELIOT, FANE AUSTEN: Studies in 
their Works. 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 


Booth.— THE DISCOVERY AND DE- 
CIPHERMENT OF THE TRILINGUAL CUNEI- 
FORM INSCRIPTIONS. By ARTHUR JOHN 
Bootn, M.A. With a Plan of Persepolis. 
8vo. 145. net. 


Charities Register, The Annual, 
AND DIGEST: being a Classified Register 
of Charitiesin or available in the Metropolis. 
8vo., 5s. net. 


Christie.—Szzecrep Essays. By 
RICHARD CoPLEY CHRISTIE, M.A., Oxon. 
Hon. LL.D., Vict. With 2 Portraits and 3 
other Illustrations. 8vo., 12s. net. 


Dickinson.—A7N¢ ARTHUR IN CORN- 
WALL. By W. HowsuiP Dickinson, M.D. 
With 5 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Essays in Paradox. By the Author 
of ‘Exploded Ideas ’and ‘Times and 
Days’. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Evans.— THE ANCIENT STONE Iu- 


PLEMENTS, !VEAPONS AND ORNAMENTS OF | 


GREAT BRITAIN. By Sir JOHN EVANS, 


K.C.B. With 537 Illustrations. 8vo., 
tos. 6d. net. 

Fitzwygram. — Horses AND 
STABLES. By Lieut.-General Sir F. 


FITZWYGRAM, Bart. 
Illustrations. 


With 56 pages of 
8vo., 3s. net. 


Frost. — 4 MEDLEY Boor. 
GEORGE Frost. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 


Geikie.— THE VICAR AND HIS FRIENDS. 


Reported by CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., , 


LL.D. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


By the | 
, College. 


By Henry H. Bonnet. | 


By | 


By A. H. GILkes, Master of Dulwich 
Fcp. 8vo., Is. net. 


Haggard (H. Riper). 


A FARMER'S YEAR: being his Com- 
monplace Book for 1898. With 36 Illus- 
trations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 

RuraAL ENGLAND. With 23 Agri- 
cultural Maps and 56 Illustrations from 
Photographs. 2 vols., 8vo., 36s. net. 


Harvey-Brooks. — MARRIAGE AND 
MARRIAGES: Before and After, for Young 
and Old. By E. C. Harvey-Brooxs 
Crown 8vo., 4s. net. 


Hime.— GUNPOWDER AND AMMUNI- 
TION: their Origin and Progress. By 
Lieut.-Colonel Henry W. L. HIME. Svo., 


gs. net. 
|Hodgson.—Ourcasr ESSAYS AND 


VERSE TRANSLATIONS. By SHADWORTH 
H. Hopcson. Crown 8vo., 8s. 6d. 


Hoenig. — INQUIRIES CONCERNING 
THE TACTICS OF THE FUTURE. By FRITZ 
Hoenic. With 1 Sketch in the Text and 5 
Maps. Translated by Captain H. M. Bower. 
8vo., 15S. net. 


Hutchinson.— Dreams AND THEIR 
MEANINGS. By Horace G. HUTCHINSON. 
8vo., gilt top, gs. 6d. net. 


Jefferies (RICHARD). 
FIELD AND HEDGEROW: With Por- 
trait. Crown vo., 3s. 6d. 
THE STORY OF My HEART: 
Autobiography. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Rev Deer. With 17 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE TOILERS OF THE FIELD. Crown 


my 


8vo., 35. 6d. 
Woop Macic: a Fable. Crown 
8vo., 35. 6d. 
Jekyll (GERTRUDE). 
Home AND GARDEN: Notes and 


Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Worker in both. With 53 Illustrations 
from Photographs. 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 


Woop AnD GARDEN: Notes and 
Thoughts, Practical and Critical, of a 
Working Amateur. With 71 Photographs. 
8vo., ros. 6d. net. 

Orp Wesr Surrey: Some Recol- 
lections. With 330 Illustrations from 
Photographs by the Author. 8vo., 135. net. 
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Johnson (J. & J. H.). 


THE PATENTEES MANUAL: a 
Treatise on the Law and Practice of 
Letters Patent. S8vo., 10s. 6d. 


AN EPITOME OF THE LAW AND 
PRACTICE CONNECTED WITH PATENTS 
FOR INVENTIONS, with a reprint of the 
Patents Acts of 1883, 1885, 1886 and 
1888. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Jordan.—AsrrovomicaL anv H1s- 
TORICAL CHRONOLOGY IN THE BATTLE OF 
THE CENTURIES. By WILLIAM LEIGHTON 
Jorpax. Crown 8vo., 2s. net. 


Joyce.— Tue ORIGIN ano History 
OF IRISH NAMES OF PLaces. By P. W. 
Joyce, LL.D. 2vols. Crown 8vo., 5s. each. 


Lang (ANDREW). 
LETTERS TO DEAD AUTHORS. Fep. 
8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
Books AND Bookmen. With 2 


Coloured Plates and 17 Illustrations. 


Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 
OLD Frienps. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


LETTERS ON LITERATURE. Fcp. 


8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Essays IN LITTLE. With Portrait 
ofthe Author. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


Cock LANE AND COMMoN-SENSE. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


THE Book OF DREAMS AND GHOSTS. 
Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Matthews.—Wores on SPEECH- 
MAKING. By BRANDER MATTHEWS. Fep. 
8vo., Is. 6d. net. 


Max Miiller (The Right Hon. F.). 


COLLECTED Works. 20 vols. Vols. 
I.-XIX. Crown 8vo., 5s. each. Vol. 
XX., 7S. Od. net. 


Vol. I. NATURAL RELIGION: the Gifford 
Lectures, 1888. 


Vol. Il. PHYSICAL RELIGION: the Gifford 
Lectures, 1890. 

Vol. III. ANTHROPOLOGICAL RELIGION: 
the Gifford Lectures, 1891. 

Vol. IV. THEOSOPHY; or, Psychological 
Religion: the Gifford Lectures, 1892. 
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Max Müller (The Right Hon. F.)— 


continued, 

CHIPS FROM A GERMAN WORKSHOP. 
Vol. V. Recent Essays and Addresses. 
Vol. VI. Biographical Essays. 


Vol. VII. Essays on Language and Litera- 
ture. 


Vol. VIII. Essays on Mythology and 
Folk-lore. 





Vol. IX. THE ORIGIN AND GROWTH OF 
RELIGION, as Illustrated by the Re- 
ligions of India: the Hibbert Lectures, 
1878, 


Vol. X. BIOGRAPHIES OF WORDS, AND 
THE HOME OF THE ARYAS. 


Vols. XI.. XII. THE SCIENCE OF 
LANGUAGE: Founded on Lectures de- 
livered at the Royal Institution in 1861 


and 1863. 2 vols. Ios. 

Vol. XIII. Inpa: What can it Teach 
Us? 

Vol. XIV. INTRODUCTION TO THE 
SCIENCE OF RELIGION. Four Lectures, 
1870. 

Vol. XV. RAMAKRISHNA: his Life and 
Sayings. 

Vol. XVI. THREE LECTURES ON THE 


VEDANTA PHILOSOPHY, 1894. 


Vol. XVII. Las7 Essays. First Series. 
Essays on Language, Folk-lore, etc. 


Vol. XVIII. LasT Essays. Second Series. 
Essays on the Science of Religion. 


Vol. XIX. THE SILESIAN HORSEHERD 
(‘Das Pferdebiirla ’): Questions of the 
Hour answered by F. Max MULLER. 
Translated by Oscar A. FECHTER, 
Mayor of North Jakima, U.S.A. With 
a Preface by J. ESTLIN CARPENTER 
Crown 8vo., 55. 


* * This is a translation of a work which 
was published some years back in Germany, 
but which is now for the first time translated 
into English. It consists of a controversy on 
religion carried on between Professor Max 
Miller and an unknown correspondent in 
America. 


Vol. XX. THE Six SYSTEMS OF INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. net. 
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Milner.—Covwrry PLEASURES: the | Soulsby (Lucy H. M.)—continued. 


Chronicle of a Year chiefly in a Garden. 
By GEORGE MILNER. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Morris.—S/cvs oF CHANGE. Seven 
Lectures delivered on various Occasions. 
By WILLIAM Morris. Post 8vo., 4s. 6d. 


Parker and Unwin.— THE Arr or 
BUILDING A HomE: a Collection of 
Lectures and Illustrations. By Barry 
PARKER and RAYMOND UNWIN. With 68 
Full-page Plates. 8vo., ros. 6d. net. 


Pollock.—/awve Austen: her Con- 
temporaries and Herself. By WALTER 
HERRIES PoLLock. Cr. 8vo., 3s. 6d. net. 


Poore (GeorGE Vivian, M.D.). 


ESSAYS ON RURAL HYGIENE. With 
13 Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 6s. 6d. 


THE DweLLinG House. With 36 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

THE EARTH IN RELATION TO THE 
PRESERVATION AND DESTRUCTION OF 
CONTAGIA: being the Milroy Lectures 
delivered at the Royal College of Physi- 
cians in 1899, together with other Papers 
on Sanitation. With 13 Illustrations. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

COLONIAL AND CAMP SANITATION. 
With 11 Illustrations. Cr. 8vo., 2s. net. 


Rossetti—A SHADOW or DANTE: 
being an Essay towards studying Himself, 
his World and his Pilgrimage. By Maria 
FRANCESCA RossETTI. Crown 8vo., 3s. 6d. 


Russell.— THE FIRST CONDITIONS OF 
Human PROSPERITY. By the Hon. R. 
RUSSELL. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. net. 


Seria Ludo. By a DILETTANTE. 
Post 4to., 5s. net. 
* * Sketches and Verscs, mainly reprinted | 
from the St. Fames’s Gazette. 





Shadwell. — Drink : TEMPERANCE 
AND LEGISLATION. By ARTHUR SHADWELL, 
M.A., M.D. Crown 8vo., 5s. net. 


Soulsby (L. H. M.). 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON READING. ; 
Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net.; limp 
leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

STRAY THOUGHTS FOR GIRLS. Fcap. 
8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net; limp leather, gilt 
edges, 3s. 6d. net. 

*.* Copies of the Original Edition can still 

be had. 16mo., 1s. 6d. net, 


10,000/6/04 —A. U. P, 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR MOTHERS AND 
TEACHERS. Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net; 
limp leather, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


STRAY THOUGHTS ON CHARACTER. 
Fcp. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. net ; limp leather, 
gilt edges, 3s. 6d. net. 


STRAY THOUGHTS FOR INVALIDS. 
16mo., 25s. net. 


Southey.— THE CORRESPONDENCE OF 
ROBERTSOUTHEY WITHCAROLINE BOWLES. 
Edited by Epwarp DowpEN. 8vo., 145. 


Stevens.— Ow THE STOWAGE OF SHIPS 
AND THEIR CARGOES. With Information re- 
garding Freights, Charter-Parties, etc. By 
ROBERT WHITE STEVENS. 8vo0., 215. 


Thuillier.— ZHE PRINCIPLES oF LAND 
DEFENCE, AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE 
CONDITIONS OF To-Day. By Captain H. 
F. THUILLIER, R.E. With Maps and Plans. 
8vo., I2s. 6d. net. 


Turner and Sutherland.— THE DE- 
VELOPMENT OF AUSTRALIAN LITERATURE, 
By HENRY GYLEs TURNER and ALEXANDER 
SUTHERLAND. With Portraits and Illustra- 
tions. Crown 8vo., 5s. 


Ward. — PROBLEMS AND PERSONS. 
By WILFRID Warp, Author of ‘The Life 
and Times of Cardinal Wiseman,’ &c. 
8vo., I4s. net. 

ConTENTS.—The Time-Spirit of the Nineteenth 
Century—The Rigidity of Rome—Unchanging Dogma 
and Changeful Man—Balfour's ‘The Foundations of 
Belief'—Candour in Biography—Tennyson—Thomas 
Henry Huxley—Two Mottoes of Cardinal Newman— 
Newman and Rénan—Some Aspects of the Life-work 
of Cardinal Wiseman—The Life of Mrs. Augustus 


, Craven. 


Weathers.—A PRACTICAL GUIDE To 
GARDEN PLANTS. By JOHN WEATHERS, 
F.R.H.S. With 159 Diagrams. 8vo., 21s. 
net. 


Winston.— MEMOIRS oF A CHILD. 
By ANNIE STEGER Winston. Fcap. 8vo., 
2s. 6d. net. 

Contents—I. The Child and the Child's Earth— 
II. People. —III. The Garden and a few Related 
Things.—IV. Divers Delights—V. The Child and 
‘The Creatures’. — VI. Playthings. — VII. Portable 
Property.—VIII. Pomps and Vanities. —1IX. Social 
Divertisements.—X. Conduct and Kindred Matters. 
XI. Dreams and Reveries.—XII. Bugbears,—XIII. 
Handicraft—XIV. School, Slightly Considered.— 
XV. Books. — XVI. Language. — XVII. Random Re- 
flections.—Conclusion. 
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